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Sa|PPORTUNITY has 
<WAl been afforded of 
demonstrating by 
both practical and 
chemical tests the 
j extraordinarily high 
valu of a new type of wheat dis- 
covc.ed and developed at the Agri- 
culi.ral Experiment Station of the 





Uni.ersity of Arizona by Professor 
Waixer E. Bryan. With the per- 
mission and valuable assistance of 


Mr. Bryan and the consent of the 
director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, I am privileged to : eH 
make public announcement of the 
remrkable qualities which exist 


comtined in this wheat. Here is 
found a wheat which is of enor- 
mous potential value to the Inter- 


mouitain and Pacific Coast states. 
It has not yet been given a name, 
but has been referred to as “Ari- 
zona 24,” 

Many years ago the Howard 
Wheat and Flour Testing Labora- 
tory had the opportunity of testing 
one of the earliest samples of Mar- 
quis brought from Canada, and at 
once recognized its general high 
merit for the spring wheat growing area. But at that 
time we had no such difficulty as we now experience 
in restraining our enthusiasm for this new wheat so 
as soberly to describe its exceedingly high quality for 
western culture. 

It is a pleasure to know that the era is passing 
when the only quality considered of importance in 
wheat was high yield of grain per acre. Most wheat 
breeders have now come to recognize that the milling 
and baking character of a wheat is of even more 
importance than its ability to yield well. 

When this wheat becomes widely established mill- 
ers of the West will no longer find it necessary to 
bring in high gluten wheats for mixing with locally 
grown soft wheat in order to pro- 
duce a flour having satisfactory 
baking strength. The types of 
wheat grown in the West have 
hitherto been almost all of soft 
character, low in gluten and hav- 
ing, as a class, the lowest baking 
Strength of any wheats grown in 
this country. They are also notable 
for their low water absorbing ca- 
pacity and consequent low bread 
yield. The weak wheats of the Pa- 
cific Coast states have needed the 
Stre,gth of the wheats of the north- 
ern and central great plains states 
to bolster them up. A million bush- 
els »{ wheat are imported into Cali- 
forsin annually for this purpose. 
It is bought on a gluten or protein 
basis. and for California use has 
com: principally from Kansas. For 
Washington and Oregon, the wheats 
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Commercial Loaves Made from Arizona Flour No. 41, a Typical Spring Wheat Flour, and Arizona 


Flour No. 24 (Left to Right in the Order Named) 


A New Arizona ‘Wheat 


By Charles H. Briggs 


of the Howard Wheat and Flour Testing Laboratory 


used have been brought in from intermountain dis- 
tricts having colder climatic conditions, and particu- 
larly from Montana. 


HE varieties grown in the West come within the 

two major botanical groups of Club wheats and 
Vulgare or common wheats. In the more northerly 
parts of the Pacific Coast slopes and intermountain 
areas, and especially in the higher altitudes, the better 
varieties carry more gluten and possess better bread 
making quality. In the main, however, the western 
wheats have not been satisfactory for bread making, 
and have required strengthening by mixing with the 
harder wheats from the central United States to make 








bread satisfactory to the public. 
The western wheats had a sufficient 
degree of baking strength for 
crackers, pies, etc., but not enough 
for bread or baking powder biscuits 
and other yeast or leavened goods. 


IGH protein or high gluten 

wheats have come to command 
a premium, and soft, low gluten 
wheats are, because of the relative- 
ly large supply and low demand, 
obliged to sell at a lower price. 
| Another factor has perhaps had 
i some influence: it is the larger 
yields that generally characterize 
the softer varieties of wheats. These 
circumstances and conditions ap- 
pear to have been accepted as nec- 
essary limitations by most western 
wheat growers, millers and agricul- 
tural experiment station workers, 
though some small encouragement 
has come to a few workers. 

I have reference to three or four 
varieties, among them being Chul, 
in California, which was found, 
when first introduced, to possess 1 
per cent more gluten than the other 
California wheats and to have cer- 
tain. other superior qualities, not, however, to such a 
degree as to make it comparable to eastern varieties. 
Concerning the milling and baking characteristics of 
Burbank Quality, grown in the West, little testimony 
exists. It does not appear to possess outstanding 
merits in these particulars, whatever its yielding abili- 
ties may be. Reference may be made also to Hard 
Federation, which has shown itself better in some 
respects than other western wheats; also to Early 
Baart. 

Early Baart, or Bart, or Arizona Baart, also some- 
times called Columbia or White Columbia, and Diener 
No. 18 or Diener Hybrid, was first distributed for 
commercial growing by the Arizona Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. The name is of 
Dutch origin, meaning “bearded,” 
and seems first to have been grown 
in the Orange River Colony or the 
Transvaal, in South Africa, then to 
have been taken to Australia, where 
it was grown by a few farmers 
only in a small way. In 1900 the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture received some of it from 
Australia, and from the office of 
cereal investigations it was taken 
to Arizona. By 1914 it was well 
established there, and is now grown 
to a considerable extent in most of 
the western states, particularly 
those along the Pacific Coast. Early 
Baart is a spring wheat, though 
usually sown in the early winter. 

It should be remarked that there 
is sometimes a little misunderstand- 


A Block of Wheat Grown Under Irrigation on the Experimental Grounds of the Arizona Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Roosevelt Irrigation Project 


(Continued on page 656.) 




























IHE methods so 







NY oy) far used by the 
Tiwi e x United States De- 
Vaart | partment of Ag- 
(eho i riculture in fore- 
JAR” OR Sh) casting yield are 
based upon the relation of condi- 
tion reports, or estimates of the 
condition of the crop expressed 
as a percentage of normal in the 
current year, interpreted on the 
basis of the relation of condition 
and final yield in previous years. 

The term “forecasting,” as used by the department, 
refers to the interpretation of current condition into 
probable yield on the basis of past relations for the 
particular date. The interpretation is on the assump- 
tion of average change in condition of the crop until 
harvest. Since conditions subsequent to a given date 
are seldom average, the final yield may be more or 
less than the forecast yield, depending upon whether 
or not conditions are more or less favorable than the 
average. No attempt has yet been made to forecast 
the future departure of condition from the average. 
Such forecasts would necessitate long time weather 
forecasts, which so far have not been made in terms 
applicable to use in this work. More and more atten- 
tion is being paid to weather factors and their effect 
on yield. 

As a starting point in comprehending the system 
used in the United States, it is important to have a 
clear understanding of what is meant by a “normal” 
condition and “par.” The terms “normal” and “par,” 
while related one to the other and frequently used 
interchangeably, have, in fact, distinct meanings. Nor- 
mal condition refers to a concept or picture existing 
in the mind of the crop reporter, while crop par refers 
to the mathematical interpretation placed upon this 
mass concept of the reporters by the statisticians of 
the department after a comparison with crop yields 
in previous years. 

In instructions to ,correspondents, the following 
definition of normal has been given: 

A “normal” or “full” crop yield, represented by 
100 per cent, is that yield per acre which is expected 
when the season is favorable, and insects and diseases 
have caused little or no damage. 

A “normal” or “100 per cent” condition for a crop 
is that condition of growth, vitality, fruitage, and 
relative freedom from insects and diseases which is 
expected in a generally favorable season. 

While the “normal” (100 per cent yield or condi- 
tion) is higher than that of ordinary seasons, the 
bumper yield or very high condition of an exception- 
ally favorable year may exceed the 100 per cent 
normal. 





N estimating “condition,” the reporter should take 

into consideration not only the appearance of the 
crop, but every factor within his knowledge which 
influences the probable yield per acre. Quality should 
not be taken into consideration in estimating “condi- 
tion,” except in so far as it affects the quantity that 
actually will be harvested. 

While a normal condition is but rarely reported 
for the entire corn, wheat, cotton, or other crop area 
at the same time or in the same year, its local occur- 
rence is quite common. The tendency of reporters, 
when a crop is normal or above, it to understate the 
condition, probably due to the general feeling that 
condition cannot exceed 100 per cent. This factor is 
taken into consideration in interpreting condition re- 
ports. 

The normal, as used by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been criticized by several eminent statisticians 
on the ground that it has no definite statistical basis, 
and therefore, by itself, cannot convey any meaning. 
It has been found, however, that the crop reporter 
has a well-defined judgment of what constitutes a 
normal for his locality. Moreover, the normal has been 
found to be a very stable figure. Representing the 


mass judgment of a multitude of observers, it adjusts 
itself slowly and naturally to any actual trends in 
yields per acre such as might arise from the develop- 
ment of improved strains of higher yielding seed or 
the introduction of plant pests, such as the boll weevil, 
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Government Forecasts 


‘By W. Cf. Callander 


Second Installment of an Article on the Crop Reporting System of the United States by 


the Chairman of the Government’s Crop Reporting Board 


etc. The stability of the general conception of normal 
is evidenced by the. agreement in the returns received 
by the department from its two major independent 
sources—the township reporters, who report direct to 
Washington, and the field aids, who report to the agri- 
cultural statisticians in each state. The extent to 
which these agree is shown below for the corn condi- 
tion estimates in a recent year: 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION SHOWING DIFFERENCE 


BETWEEN ESTIMATES OF TWO PRINCIPAL 
REPORTING LISTS FOR CONDITION OF CORN 


Number of states* in which given 
difference was shown 
Aug. 1 Sept. 1 


1 


Difference— 


July 1 Oct. 1 


1 1 
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*Field aid data missing for a few western states. 

It will be noted that in nearly one half the cases 
differences of two points or less occur. The divergence 
of four points or more occurs mostly in states where 
the corn crop is of minor importance. 


N monthly reports of crop conditions (in percent- 

ages of normal) it makes little or no difference 
whether or not there is a bias in the reporters’ esti- 
mates, provided such bias is constant. This is because 
the value of condition estimates lies wholly in their 
relativity, and in comparison the bias is neutralized 
and practically disappears. An example will make 
this clear. Suppose the condition estimate is always 
10 per cent too high, that is, a bias upward of 10 per 
cent; suppose also that the true condition of a crop 
last year be 100 per cent, and the true condition this 
year be 50 per cent. The reported condition would 
be 110 per cent last year and 55 per cent this year. 
Under either method, the true or the biased, the con- 
dition this year is shown to be just half as good as 
last year, 50 being half of 100, and 55 being half of 
110. Therefore such bias, if constant, does no harm. 

It has occasionally been suggested that the report- 
ers should be asked the direct question as to the ex- 
pected or probable yield per acre indicated by condi- 
tions at the time of the inquiry. Several experiments 
were made by the former chief statistician of the 
service, N. C. Murray, to determine the merit of the 
suggestion. An examination of the returns showed a 
much less dispersion in the percentage estimates than 
in the yield per acre estimates, the dispersion in the 
former being only about one half that of the latter. 
In commenting on the reasons why the dispersion is 
less in the case of percentage estimates than in the 
case of yield per acre estimates, Mr. Murray said: 

“The average yield per acre of any county is made 
up of a wide diversity of individual acre yields. Some 
fields under ‘favorable’ conditions may produce 170 
bus per acre, and other fields, under equally favorable 
seasonal conditions, may produce only 30, owing to 
naturally thinner soil or poorer farming methods. The 
seasonal conditions which affect crop growth are much 
more uniform throughout a county. If one field pro- 
duces 70 bus in one year and 50 the next, it is more 
likely than not that the poorer field, which produced 
30 bus the first year, will produce less in the second 
year in the same proportion as the better field pro- 
duced less the second year than the first. 

“An additional reason for such diversity is the fact 
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that it is easier to estimate the 
ratio of two. quantities than to esti- 
mate the quantities themselves; it 
is easier to estimate the ratio of 
present condition to normal condi- 
tion than to estimate the number 
of bushels indicated by present 
conditions or by normal condi- 
tions, just as it is easier to esti- 
mate the percentage of a full jar 
or a partially filled jar of beans 
than to estimate the number of 
beans in the jar.” 

The next step in the work of forecasting is that of 
interpreting the condition figure into a probable yield 
per acre. This is done by the means of a mathematical 
interpretation of condition figures and the establish- 
ment of .what the department calls “pars,” or the 
equivalent of 100 per cent. 


A the close of the season the reporter gives his 

estimates of yield per acre. It is upon the com- 
parison between the farmer’s reports on condition 
and his reports on yield that crop pars are based. ‘To 
determine what yield per acre the reporter had in 
mind when he reports a 90 per cent condition this 
month and year, it is necessary to know what yield 
per acre resulted from such a condition on the averave 
in the past. 

The Illinois corn computation sheet reproduced at 
the end of this article illustrates the method of deter- 
mining crop pars, Exactly the same procedure is 
followed for wheat and other grains. 

It will be noted that the reporters gave for 1924 
condition figures for July 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, and Oct. 
1, respectively, of 66, 70, 69, and 69 per cent of normal. 
The final yield per acre is given as 83 bus. Accord- 
ingly, in 1924, the resultant equivalents of 100 per 
83.0, 98.0, 38.0, 80 
66 70 69 69 
or 50, 47.1, 47.8, and 47.8 bus per acre. 

Similar data are shown for each year back to 1907. 

In the second group of figures are shown series of 
ten-year averages of condition, yield and resultant 
pars; in the third group, a series of five-year averages. 
These series show the ten-year and five-year trends 
of condition, yield and resultant pars. 

The pars adopted for forecasting yields per acre 
are shown under the fourth group. These are deter- 
mined by the statistician after an inspection of the 
first three groups, and, as will be noted, are, roughly 
speaking, the quotient of the average final yield divid- 
ed by the average condition for past years. 

The question has often been asked as to why the 
government does not use a fixed par instead of chang- 
ing monthly. A brief analysis of the whole par and 
normal system will, it is believed, make it clear why 
a system of changing pars has been adopted. 

For the majority of crops the condition declines 
on an average from month to month as the season 
advances. This is the natural result of the vicissitudes 
through which the crop must pass, and for which the 
reporter cannot make due allowance. He reports the 
crop as it appears at each date, and takes into con- 
sideration all of the existing factors known to him 
which have an influence upon the final yield. Because 
the future unfavorable factors are not fully discounted 
by the reporter, earlier months have a higher average 
reported condition than the later ones, and a lower 
computed par. The factor of future influence upon 
the crop cannot be fully discounted by the reporter. 
He makes a partial allowance based upon his experi- 
ence of the declining condition of the crop in successive 
months, but the unforeseen future influences tend 
downward more often than upward, and the magnitude 
of the downward change is on the average greater 
than that of the upward changes. Thus, a condition 
of 100 will not infrequently fall to 50, and perhaps 
to 0, but it rarely will rise as much as 20 poirts. 
The 10-year average condition of corn in Illinois <e- 
creases five points from July 1 to Oct. 1; the 10-year 
resultant par consequently increases from 42.16 }us 
to 44.52. 

It will be noted that when the reports are averaged 
by five- or ten-year periods that there is a downward 

(Continued on page 670.) 





cent (or par) were respectively: 
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J >, Red Sawyer was by here the 
4 =. other day,”” said Old 
i Dad Fetchit of the 
| Fish River Roller Mills, 
“and was low in his 
mind on account that 
Congress hadn't done 
something to relieve 
the farmers. ‘Why,’ 
| says I to Red, ‘it seems 
to me that it’s done 

‘\ about everything a body could 
a-done.’ ‘Well,’ says Red, ‘I don’t see 
as it’s done ary thing.’ ‘Oh, yes it has,’ I 
argued right back at him, ‘it’s adjourned,an’ 


999 








] allow that’s relief enough for anybody. 











POLITICS TO GRIND ITS AX 

A WASHINGTON political writer, suffering per- 

haps from dogdays’ lack of material for copy, 
paints a gloomy picture of the publicity future of the 
large baking companies. If his prophecies are correct, 
and his logic is entirely convincing, the approaching 
session of Congress is likely to use the history of the 
past three or four years of baking mergers as chips 
to boil the political pot. 

In the closing days of the last session of Congress, 
commissioners Nugent and Thompson, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, flared into the news headlines with 
a vigorous protest against the commission’s acqui- 
escence in the consent decrees entered against the 
Ward Food Products Corporation at Baltimore. The 
disgruntled commissioners insisted that they had not 
been consulted in the matter, that measures taken by 
the Department of Justice were insufficient and inef- 
fective, and very nearly intimated that the whole pro- 
cedure was a whitewash. 

This and related incidents led to a Senate instruc- 
tion for yet further investigation, this time by its own 
judiciary committee. The correspondent referred to 
now points out that, with the death of Senator Cum- 
mins, Senator Borah becomes ranking member of this 
committee, with Senator George W. Norris, of Ne- 
braska, next in rank, and senators James A. Reed, 
Walsh and the redoubtable Caraway, of Arkansas, 
among the better known members. Most of these have 
been concerned in farm legislation, in curbing the 
power of intrenched wealth and similar odds and ends 
of legislative activity. Each one of them will welcome 
the opportunity to pillory a bakers’ trust to make a 
Roman _ holiday. 

Other signs and portents are to be found in the 
dispatches from correspondents assigned to the Presi- 
dent’s summer camp. They predict that the winter’s 
legislative activities are likely to pay much attention 
to new methods of curbing industrial integration. 
Present laws, they say, taking their pitch perhaps 
from the recent address of Assistant Attorney General 
Donovan, are insufficient to prevent the formation of 
dominant mergers, and the administration will be 
compelled to ask for larger legislative authority. 

Congress, having been unsuccessful in currying 
proletariat favor through specious farm bills, will be 
but too glad to oblige. Furthermore, since the ill- 
fated Ward merger was the most spectacular of all, it 
contains exceptional possibilities for exhibition as an 
awful example. What the Senate judiciary committee 
will find it possible to-do with rack and pillory when 
it begins to torture the baking mergers can be but 
faintly imagined. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that the “bread” in- 
vestication will not differentiate between the state of 
the industry as a whole and the influences and activi- 
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ties which have caused it to be widely under public 
suspicion. This is characteristic of politics. Neverthe- 
less, the prospect contains favorable possibilities. So 
long as ambitious units of baking are under scrutiny 
and in danger of serving as examples of “trust” evils, 
there will be little danger of their undertaking to 
extend their conquests. Already the memory of the 
two billion dollar conquer-all has served a useful pur- 
pose. The political shaking up of its bones will almost 
certainly assure the future freedom of the industry. 





THE REWARD OF COURAGE 
HE London correspondent of the Wall Street 
Journal gives these figures on changes in British 
finance and industry in the thirteen months since that 
country went on a gold basis: 


1926 1925 

Ce PIU ao devedecestesdecess $725,370,000 $769,530,400 
Wholesale price index............ 144.4 166.3 
SUE DOGOD as ccccceseessveccsece 168 175 
Unemployment .........seseeeere 996,600 1,202,600 
Coal production (weekly average 

DEED TED dec deccadetenvece 5,338,250 5,239,075 
Steel production (tons, March)... 784,100 684,700 


As against these evidences of economic progress, 
there was a sharp loss to be taken in the gold reserve. 
A part of the enormous coal miners’ subsidy payment 
may perhaps also be charged to the adoption of a 
gold payment policy. Offsetting these in large degree 
is the advantage gained in servicing the war debt 
payments and in purchases of wheat and cotton from 
America. 

Britain, with a government budget four times pre- 
war normal, with a floating debt of three and a half 
billions of dollars, and with an annual interest charge 
fifteen times greater than before the war, has yet 
found a way to meet and conquer apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles. Faced with domestic difficulties 
greater than those of any country on the Continent, 
not even excepting Germany, she has restored her 
credit, which in the case of a nation means also com- 
mercial honesty before all the world. 

Great Britain has been forced to the adoption of 
many expedients, some of which, like the unemploy- 
ment dole, threaten to become vicious circles; but 
through them all she has stood for fundamental eco- 
nomic and financial soundness. Not one of the things 
to which she has been forced to yield, including even 
the miners’ subsidy, is so unsound in principle as the 
equalization fee nostrum which the pink tint politicians 
of this country have attempted to unload upon the 
richest nation of all time. 





THE FUTURE BREAD SUPPLY 

IR DANIEL HALL, a British agricultural author- 

ity, is quoted as saying that, with two and a half 
acres of cultivated land necessary to support each 
human life and with the world’s population increasing 
at the rate of five millions a year, the time is not far 
distant when the wheat crop will be insufficient for 
the world’s needs. A corollary prospect, as he sees it, 
is that, since there will be no grain available to feed 
food animals, mankind necessarily will become vege- 
tarian. 

These same conclusions, arrived at by varying 
methods, are frequently expressed by food experts and 
statisticians. Some of them put the evil day off only 
a few generations. Others, more forbearing, reckon 
that the bread lack of the world will not become seri- 
ous for two or three hundred years. These differences 
in view arise from disagreement both as to the rate of 
increase in population and to the amount of culti- 
vatable land in the world. The more resourceful 
economists defer the day of starvation by the expedi- 
ent of reducing the standard of victualing to accom- 
modate it to the productivity of the fields. 

The difficulty with all of these figures is that they 
fail to take full account either of the possibilities of 
the world’s arable land or advancement in the science 
of increasing production. In North America, for in- 
stance, where population increase has been most rapid, 
the area available for grain growing has hardly been 
touched in its actual power to produce. Not only do 
millions of acres lie fallow, but other millions are 
being made to yield ten or twelve bushels of wheat 
to the acre when better cultivation would triple or 
quadruple that. One agricultural economist reckons 
that all of the available land in the United States 
employed under present methods would support three 
times the present population, while with European 
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methods of cultivation it would permit it to be mul- 
tiplied fivefold. 

This constitutes no charge against farming methods 
now used. They are wasteful, to be sure, but that 
waste is compensatory in that it results in production 
adjusted to needs. If all the tillable land of North 
America were farmed intensively, the result would be 
such an overproduction of food that this continent 
and much of the world besides would be congested, 
and the industry which produced it would be destroyed 
by its own fruits. Intensive farming develops only as 
the need requires it. This has been true for centuries, 
as the world’s population has increased. It will go 
on being true, and no economist can project his lines 
accurately to the converging point of perfect balance 
and beyond that to starvation. A century and a quar- 
ter ago Malthus tried and failed, and no one since 
then has succeeded better than he. 

We cannot know the mysteries of creation. We 
can and do know that the origin of man was also the 
origin of grasses and trees that he might be fed, and 
that, as his numbers have increased, his mind and 
industry have discovered ways to make them produce 
more generously. There is every reason to believe that 
what has occurred will go on occurring, and that 
human life and the bread to sustain it will continue 
always to find balance each in the other. Man shall 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow is not a 
punishment alone, but also a promise. 

THE DIVERSITY OF FADDISTS 
R. H. L. MENCKEN, who specializes in curious 
thoughts and the use of quaint English in ex- 





pressing them, recently commented entertainingly on 
the phenomenon that whoever is a socialist is certain 
also to be possessed of other imaginings. He is likely 
to be, says Mr. Mencken, an anti-vivisectionist or to 
believe in spiritualism or electronic vibrations or table 
tapping or some other thing represented by long 
whiskers and dirty finger nails. 

The substance of his argument is that all men are 
naturally divided into two classes, the tough-minded 
who demand overwhelming proof of things, and the 
tender-minded who are willing to accept anything that 
seems to be pleasant. These tender-minded, once they 
accept one delusion, are easy game for all of the 
others and they take them up one by one, sometimes 
discarding their earlier faiths but not infrequently 
constantly adding to the total. Rarely do they trouble 
themselves to reconcile their beliefs one with another, 
but absorb them all until their minds become a hodge- 
podge of isms. 

Immediately before us is the anti-white-flour nut. 
Not only does he refuse to eat it, but he can, if given 
the slightest chance, tell a hundred reasons for his 
faith. None of them are sound or scientific. All are 
disputed by authorities. Yet he holds to them in his 
mind, and exemplifies his faith in them in his habits. 
Vitamins, proteins, teeth and tonsils, appendicitis and 
cancer, are the breath of his nostrils. Nor is he 
content to follow his faith in his own life alone. He 
crusades in its behalf with all of the crusader’s enthu- 
siasm and much of his customary disregard for truth. 

Apply to this particular form of nut Mr. Mencken’s 
theory, and it proves itself perfectly. For, along 
with his passionate disapproval of white bread, the | 
tender-minded sooner or later goes vegetarian or 
eschews a certain meal a day, or discovers a cure-all 
in a bottle, or takes up with theosophy or grape sugar. 
Never does he accept things as they are. The lessons 
of the ages are nothing to him. 

Upon him and his kind the advertisers of hair 
restorers wax fat; of them the new religionists make 
converts and from them they secure contributions. 
His fads multiply within and without. Mostly they 
are harmless so long as he applies them to himself 
alone; sometimes he is capable of spreading disaster 
by drawing others to believe in his idiocies. The 
saving fact is that, in a world so largely composed 
of tough-minded, the verities and sound balances are 
usually able to maintain themselves. The crack-pots, 
perhaps because so few of them stay cracked on only 
one subject, create only minor diversions. 

In this circumstance Providence serves the cause 
of the miller and baker. So long as those who assail 
white bread remain faddists in general, rather than 
faddists in particular, their opposition will have its 
limits of accomplishment. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
NORTHWEST— Aug. 15 Aug. 16 
Aug. 14 Aug.7 1925 1924 
240,086 212,504 200,059 232,263 
St. Pawel .....- 11,498 9,254 12,072 9,402 
Duluth-Superior 15,185 6,930 21,610 12,815 
Outside mills*..144,135 195,970 237,682 230,300 


Minneapolis ... 





Totals . 410,854 424,658 471,323 484,780 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..150,951 156,607 86,233 118,781 
Wichita ....... 53,086 654,047 34,588 40,154 
Salina ........ 35,400 36,795 20,708 27,116 
St. Joseph 45,965 54,989 26,920 34,422 
Omaha ...... *..° 27,819 25,478 24,018 24,306 


Outside millst..322,405 327,014 212,840 263,719 











Totals . -635,626 654,930 405,307 508,498 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 40,000 37,800 31,100 28,600 
Outsidet . 62,000 59,000 47,600 47,400 
Toledo ........ 50,700 62,200 40,500 41,800 
Outside . 86,184 46,856 51,417 64,996 
Indianapolis ... ....- 11,052 7,457 11,634 
Southeast ..... 112,730 107,285 122,339 105,882 
Totals . .801,614 314,143 300,413 300,312 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 26,480 24,332 19,176 36,120 
Seattle .....6++ seene 23,716 29,101 26,092 
TACOMA ....2.5 ceses 28,548 11,232 13,035 
Totals 26,480 76,595 59,509 75,247 


Buffalo ........ 192,336 198,305 188,168 152,215 
Chicago 38,000 39,000 38,000 38,000 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity. of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, aS reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Aug. 15 Aug. 16 
Aug. 14 Aug. 7 1925 192 
Minneapolis ...... 45 40 38 41 
I . ee 2 42 55 38 
Duluth-Superior .. 41 19 61 35 
Outside mills* ... 50 51 57 29 
Average ..... 48 43 47 49 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 87 90 56 79 
...... Sarre 85 86 52 62 
GREE ovcscecccers 100 103 42 67 
St. Joseph ....... 96 116 56 72 
COUR co ccccvcce 101 93 88 97 
Outside millst ... 89 90 58 81 
Average ..... 90 92 58 76 
Pe pee AND SOUTHERN— 
OO Sere 63 59 48 45 
eA SD aawkee 71 68 55 54 
WED onscacsaees 106 109 84 91 
co, eer 64 63 66 75 
Indianapolis ..... 55 37 58 
Southeast ........ 77 70 81 64 
Average ..... 76 70 67 63 
PACIFIC COAST— 
ee 42 39 55 58 
ee ee 58 49 49 
OOM cccccnces’ eo 50 20 23 
Average ....... 42 45 34 43 
er 81 83 79 82 
PPI ee 95 97 95 95 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 
tSouthwestern 
named, 
tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


mills outside of centers 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending Aug. 14, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 


very eipts Shipments’ Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. H 138 258 216 ‘ ea 
Kansas City .. 20 16 180 120 . 
Chicago ...... 280 185 209 1383 ee ae 
New York.... 207 222 72 93 255 203 
Pee 16 23 27 1 as am 
Baltimore .... 39 22 5 3 ° a 
Philadelphia... 47 53 40 50 93 111 
Milwaukee ... 36 ‘ 4 


tNashville ... ..  . "maar ie 
Dul.-Superior.. 164 175 183 170 282 248 
*Buffalo .....3,338 159 
*Receipts by lake only. 
days ending Aug. 14. 


‘eer. for 10 
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Domestic Demand.—The somewhat indifferent wheat market has been re- 
flected in slackened demand for flour, but the past week’s volume of trading 


appears nevertheless to have been fair. 
ing centers are substantially above capacity. 
plaints of selling policies are being heard with perhaps 
insistence than 
mills hold prices firm, and are not pressing for further 
immediate business, 
rificing values in a determination to engage full-time 


a little more 


production. 





Current sales in the principal mill- 
Com- 
in recent weeks. Some 


but others are accused of sac- 


Export Trade—tThere is little export trade with 


Europe, although mills in Oklahoma and Texas appear 
to be taking full advantage in that quarter of this year’s particularly favor- 


able crop situation. 


These and other mills are also doing a good business in 


Latin America, which for a long time has been the principal foreign market 


for flour made in this country. 


Production.—Shipping instructions are none too brisk, with the result that 
mills in the Southwest are approaching peak operations rather more slowly 
than was anticipated. A slight decline in production was recorded at Kan- 
sas City last week. Several interior southwestern mills, however, are operat- 
ing at more than full six-day capacity. The same is true of mills in Toledo, 
which ran last week at 105% per cent of capacity. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations average 10@25c bbl lower than those of a 


week ago. 


Minneapolis prices are 85c@$1.10 bbl lower than those of a year 


ago at this time, Kansas City prices 35@90c lower, St. Louis prices $1.35@1.65 
lower, and Buffalo prices practically unchanged. 

Millfeed.—Feed is in slack demand, but the market is fairly strong, and 
mills have little to offer except in mixed cars with flour. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonpvon, Ene., Aug. 17.—(Special Cable)—Buyers are nervous with re- 
gard to future prices, and although some business is being done in Kansas 


and Canadian flours, the total volume is small. 
but home millers are offering severe competition to importers. 


Wheat is selling at a premium, 
Quotations are 


as follows: Canadian tops for August shipment, 45s 9d@46s 9d per 280 lbs 
($7.78@7.95 bbl), for September 45s 3d@46s 3d ($7.69@7.86 bbl); Canadian 
exports, for August 43s 9d ($7.44 bbl), for September 43s 3d ($7.35 bbl); 
Kansas tops, 42s 6d ($7.23 bbl); Kansas exports, 40s 6d@4Ils ($6.89@6.97 
bbl); American milled Manitobas, 43s 6d ($7.40 bbl); American low grade, 
30s ($5.10 bbl); Argentine low grade, 23s ($3.91 bbl); Australian patents, for 


forward delivery 42s ($7.14 bbl), on spot 44s 6d ($7.57 bbl); 


home milled 


straight run is equal to 44s 6d, c.i.f., nominally ($7.57 bbl). 
Amsterdam.—The market is still very inactive, especially in so far as 


forward buying is concerned. 


Quotations are as follows: Kansas tops, for 


August and September, $8.30 per 100 kilos ($7.38 bbl), straights $8.10 ($7.20 
bbl); Canadian old crop exports $8.40@8.55 ($7.47@7.60 bbl), new crop, for 


October shipment, 
ered ($7.38 bbl). 
Hamburg.— 


import duties are hindering any large scale buying. 
The home market for flour is declining under the in- 


mand for rye flour. 


fluence of the American wheat crop estimate. 


$8.10@8.25 ($7.20@7.34 bbl); home milled $8.30, deliv- 


There is a limited demand for Kansas flours, but the high 


There is an active de- 


Quotations are as follows: 


Kansas tops, for August or September shipment, $8.30@8.50 per 100 kilos 
($7.38@7.56 bbl); Kansas exports, for August or September shipment, $8.10 
@8.30 ($7.20@7.38 bbl); English patents, for August or September shipment, 


$8.15@9.10 ($7.25@8.10 bbl); 


home milled; $11.25@11.35 ($10@10.10 bbl) ; 
rye flour, $7.30@7.85 ($6.50@6.98 bbl). 


Copenhagen.—There is a good demand for spot flour, but forward sales 


are very slow. 
and exports at $8.60 ($7.65 bbl). 


Canadian tops are quoted at $9.15 per 100 kilos ($8.14 bbl), 


C. F. G. RatrKes. 








BUYER’S BREACH OF CONTRACT 

Under a contract to sell goods to be 
delivered “f.o.b., mill,’ on the buyer’s re- 
fusal to give shipping instructions and 
repudiating the contract, the seller is not 
entitled to set the goods aside for him 
and sue for the full purchase price, but 
must content himself with a claim for 
damages as for breach of the contract, 
declared the Michigan supreme court in 


the case of the Hettrick Mfg. Co. vs. 
Srere (209 N. W. 97). The court said: 
“Plaintiff had no right to recover the 
contract price without showing that title 
to the goods passed to defendants. If 
title did not pass, the remedy, if any, is 
for damages. In order for title to pass 
there had to be delivery at the place and 
in the manner specified in the contract.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: . 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug Sept Dec. Sept. Dee, 
BO 5s vee 140 144% 152% 150% 
Raw pace 136% 141% 148% 146% 
> por 138% 136% 147% 146% 
BBooveus 135% 140 145% 145 
ee 137 144% 146% 147% 
BBaceccs 135% 139% 145% 146% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Aug Sept Dec Sept. Dee, 
| aS ore 182% 136% 138 142% 
4 eae 129% 133 5% 134% 139% 
AB. 00 0 ve 138% 132% 133% 138% 
BBiceses 128% 132% 133% 138% 
er 130 134% 135% 139% 
er 128% 132% 133% 138% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Aug Oct. Dec Sept. Dee. 
Wesvsss 142% 140% 137 134 
Ade oe vee 139% 138% 133% 131 
12 139 5% 137% 133% 130% 
133 130% 
134% 132% 
131% 130\% 
Buenos Aires 
Sept. Oct, 
148% 148% 
146% 147% 
147% 148\% 
147% 147% 
Holiday 
Chicago Kansas City 
Sept. Dee 
85% &8 
85 87% 
84% 86% 
82% 84\ 
81% 3% 
79% 82 
Minneapuvolis 
Aug Sept. Dec. Sept. Dee, 
, 42% 45% 40% 12% 
ee 41% 44% 89% 414 
BD .0 00.00 40% 44% 389% 41% 
ere 39% 43% 38% 10% 
BOs 's-40 ws 39% 43% 38% 10% 
| ee 39% 42% 38% 40 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept Dec Sept. Dec, 
Perr 103% 107% 99% 102 
+) Peer 101 105% 96% 99% 
12 93% 104% 95% 98% 
| ree 98% 103% 93% 96% 
BGevcess 101 105% 94% 98% 
| a 98% 103% 93% 97% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
rrr 244% 246 246% 247% 
Bes 4 os 242% 243 244% 245% 
| eee 247 247% 248% 249% 
| eee 245% 247 248% 249% 
) rere 248 248% 249% 251% 
| ee 246 247 247% 248% 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News_ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926 1925 1924 
Week ending July 31. 2,779 2,435 2,466 
Previous week ...... 2,731 2,491 2,483 
Daly 1-BL >. wc vccccecs 11,189 10,734 10,927 

Imports— 

Tuly 1-Bl .nccccccees 

Exports— 

Week ending July 31. 150 163 180 
Previous week ...... 160 177 56 
Saly 1-81) ow ccccccees 662 775 $30 





MISTAKES IN TELEGRAMS 

Where, through a telegraph company’s 
mistake in transmitting a telegraphic 
quotation, a lower price is quoted than 
intended by the seller, he does not be 
come bound to deliver at the lower price, 
and, on doing so, cannot hold the tele- 
graph company liable for resulting |oss, 
holds the South Carolina supreme court 
in the case of Harper vs. Western Union 
Telegraph Co. (130 S. E. 119). 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





— 





Flour quotations, 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $7.60@ 8.30 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.40@ 7.90 
Spring first clear ..........+- 6.70@ 7.15 
Hard winter short patent 6.90@ 7.35 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.10@ 6.50 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.80@ 6.00 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.45@ 7.00 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.05@ 6.25 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.60@ 5.80 
Bye Bowr, WIE .cccccccccece 5.60@ 5.90 
MeO Beer, GAH ..ccvvecesines 4.00@ 4.25 


Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
8.60 


Family patent ..$7.70@ 8.40 ties ’ 
eee 5.90@ 6.40 7.10@ 7.25 
Cut-of .....i.<. 6.00@ 6.50 6.90@ 7.10 


*Includes near-by straights. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


as of Tuesday, Aug. 17. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Minneapolis Kansas City By Louis 
$8.20@ 8.30 §....@.... -25@ 8.50 $9. 

7.85@ 7.95 we:0 Ne Oi 1600 8.00 8. 
6.40@ 7.00 eee. Sees 7.20@ 7.50 7. 
Fee 7.25@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.50 7. 
. Vee 6.60@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 7. 
geass 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 eee 
~ For ees ee 6.90@ 7.40 8. 
ee ere J 6.30@ 6.60 es 
Perr ere rei 5.50@ 5.90 
5.60@ 5.75 re. Fore re, irre 6 
4.10@ 4.30 00 ce wis eee, free 4. 
Standard patent— _ Seattle San Francisco 
TEARGRR: oo. 0-00 vie 75@ 8.50 cnn @ cscs 
eae 8.00@ 8.40 8.50@ 8.75 
po 7.76@ 8.05 8.25@ 8.50 


(Pacific Coast 


prices as of previous day.) 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 195 Ibs, 


delivery. 
— New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
25@ 9.30 $8.30@ 8.50 $8.25@ 8 $9.00@ 9.25 $9.15@ 9.25 $7.95@ 8.40 $8.75@ 9.25 
50@ 8.60 8.00@ 8.25 7.765@ 8.00 8.50@ 9.00 8.15@ 9.10 7.60@ 8.00 oe e @ woe 
75@ 7.80 7.80@ 7.55 ren OTT, 8.00@ 8.50 7.25@ 7.50 ery rene oe @ wee 
90@ 8.25 7.80@ 7.55 7.40@ 7.65 7.75@ 8.25 7.15@ 7.75 7.20@ 7.60 7.75@ 8,% 
40@ 8.00 6.90@ 7.40 6.90@ 7.15 7.25@ 17.75 i re 6.90@ 7.20 ooo @ wove 
AA 6.50@ 6.75 a. Pee euce ete -@.... vce Bice ween @ woe 
25@ 8.50 Ter Pere 6.75@ 7.00 Ti. free 7.15@ 7.85 7.10@ 7.50 8.50@ 8.7 
ry Pres 6.25@ 6.50 *5. we 6.00 *6.50@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.00 6.70@ 7.10 7.50@ 1.1 
nlc aioees er Pee a ee apie! ee 6.35@ 6.50 SON 6.25@ 6.1% 
-90@ 6.95 6.85@ 6.50 * 15@ 6.40 6.75@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.60 --@.. -@. 
70@ 4.75 eevee OS 4.40@ 4.65 6.25@ 6.50 4.90@ 4.95 -@.. -@. 
Toronto Whee + | Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patent{...$....@8.70 “oe 15 Spring first clearf ........ $7.30 $6. - 
Ontario 90% patentst. - @6.00 é Spring exports§ ......... 43s 94 
Spring second patent] i l@s.40 Sass Ontario exports§ ........ 38s 6d 
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Cuicaco, In. 
Aug. 6, 1926. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: We are constrained to ask you 
to grant us the favor of publishing the 
following open letter, in your good jour- 
nal, as an effort on our part to place 
the Chicago South Side Master Bakers’ 
Association before its friends in the 
proper light. 

Our association was formed some years 
ago to care for the interest of the large 
grou) of bakers in the south side section 
of Chicago and to simplify administra- 
tion of the baking business during the 
war period. Its aims and ideals have 
been similar to other baking associations 
throughout the country, and are repre- 
sented by the best class of retail bakers 
in our section of the city. 

We have aimed, at all times, to bring 
up the standard of the industry, to assist 
our te!low-bakers, and have worked faith- 
fully and constructively in behalf of our 
state and national associations. 

The association is supported by the 
dues the members pay, but in the last 
few ,ears we have been called on for 
extra effort and extra expense. The 
work we have done has benefited, not 
only the bakers but the allied trades, in 
establishing better conditions among our 
members within the industry which must 
naturally reflect to the good of the firms 
that do business with the bakers. 

For many years we found we were 
able to carry on with the association dues, 
but in the last two years these have not 
been enough to care for the extra work 
we have undertaken; so we thought a 
souvenir program for our annual ball 
would afford the allied trades an oppor- 
tunity to show their friendly apprecia- 
tion of our work. Our solicitation for 
advertising has been on a strictly busi- 
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ness basis; and has been cheerfully sup- 
ported and been accepted by the allied 
firms in the spirit in which the requests 
have been made. We wish to express our 
appreciation for their support. 

Yours truly, 

Grorce RAvsCHKOLB, 
President. 


Cuartes P. Goss, 
Secretary. 





“*There is plenty of room at the top, 
they say. Therefore, help the other fel- 
low to reach it with you.” 





Minneapolis.—Local millers complain 
of prices named by their competitors on 
rye flour. They say that apparently 
some mills are willing to sell without 
figuring on any conversion cost whatso- 
ever. In consequerice, sales by Minne- 
apolis companies thus far in August 
have been far below average for the 
year. However, notwithstanding the 
fact that the price for future shipment 
is above that for prompt, the trade shows 
no disposition to buy. Pure white is 
quoted at $5.60@5.75 bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium 
at $5.15@5.40, and pure dark at $4.10 
@4.30. 

Two northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,472 bbls flour, compared with 
8,162 made by three mills in the previous 
week. 

Duluth—tInquiry from outside does not 
pick up. The policy generally followed 
is to await lower prices which may come 
with the movement of the crop. The 
local trade is supplying most of the de- 
mand. Quotations, Aug. 14, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., mill: pure white, $6.05 bbl; 
No. 2 straight, $5.50; No. 3 dark, $3.90; 
No. 5 blend, $6; No. 8 rye, $4.85. 

Chicago.—Demand for rye flour is only 
moderate, and sales are mainly in small 
amounts. Buyers are looking for lower 
prices when the new crop moves in vol- 
ume. It is reported, however, that a few 








Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products, by months. 


The figures for May are revised to include reports received since 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 
The 1,008 mills reporting in June (57 of which were idle) produced 89 per cent of 


the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 


1923. The 1,042 


mills reporting in May produced 89 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. és ; 
The wheat ground averaged 279.1 lbs per bbl of flour in June, 280.3 in May, 278.6 in 


April, 275.3 
November, 
June, and 275.5 in May. 


in March, 279.2 in February, 


279 in January, 
278.5 in October, 277.4 in September, 


278.8 in 
275.2 in 


in December, 
275.9 


279.3 


276.4 in August, in July, 


The offal reported amounted to 17.9 lbs per bu of wheat in June, 18.1 in May, 18 in 
April and March, 18.1 in February, 18 in January, 18.2 in December, 18.1 in November, 18.2 
in October, 18.1 in September, 17.6 in August, 17.4 in July, 17.5 in June, and 17.4 in May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 








a—Production——_,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1926— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
ee ,008 36,787,190 7,908,085 659,780,131 639,000 47.6 
Se saasxbaae 1,042 34,656,811 7,418,410 626,138,473 648,316 44.0 
ME soscents 1,042 35,233,902 7,589,263 633,082,457 650,642 44.9 
March 2... 1,046 38,027,091 8,288,693 685,314,389 647,766 47.4 
February .... 1,088 34,573,012 7,429,297 625,602,752 645,784 60.0 
January ..... 1,046 40,358,021 8,679,028 728,335,001 647,340 53.6 
1925— 
December ... 1,044 41,655,786 8,948,322 766,198,349 648,149 53.1 
November ... 1,052 42,415,875 9,128,113 769,373,238 649,398 56.2 
October ..... 1,051 49,799,488 10,727,834 907,390,215 652,136 60.9 
September 1,050 45,952,321 9,938,279 833,270,479 644,803 61.7 
August ...... 1,037 42,817,865 9,292,632 764,446,245 642,257 55.6 
a 06séacen 1,047 40,650,566 8,840,278 708,349,042 649,201 52.4 
ae vsosenen 1,057 35,625,909 7,744,712 621,141,095 645,500 46.1 
BO sccdevsne 1,048 31,874,430 6,941,623 553,749,523 647,003 42.9 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
Production Average Ibs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1926— ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
arr 33,795,519 7,235,919 609,569,523 280.2 18.0 624,413 44.6 
ae 34,641,835 7,440,940 620,412,411 278.5 18.0 627,494 45.6 
PCH oo .c68 36,986,898 8,065,199 666,526,027 275.2 18.0 624,913 47.8 
February .... 38,676,270 7,281,334 612,288,770 279.1 18.1 626,166 50.6 
ey sees 89 499,075 8,496,775 712,208,416 278.9 18.0 626,282 64.3 
~ ae 
December .. 40,708,036 8,744,377 788,490,592 279.3 18.1 627,671 53.6 
November .. 41,395,361 8,911,993 760,267,100 278.7 18.1 626,725 56.9 
October - 48,871,392 10,529,696 890,319,618 278.5 18.2 631,513 61.8 
September .{ 46,868,574 9,808,687 821,781,160 277.5 18.1 626,744 62.6 
August - 42,210,639 9,165,258 742,211,161 276.3 17.6 626,209 56.3 
ae - 89,938,426 8,686,922 695,756,869 275.9 17.4 630,123 53.0 
OMe .....h6 - 84,770,601 7,680,875 607,471,475 275.2 17.5 622,676 46.8 
May - 31,303,588 6,819,432 543,089,662 275.4 17.3 627,220 43.5 


in 19 


*Ttese mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 
2, 


rf TE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
~¥ sartely 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 56,000 or more bbls 


annually. 


Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 


4 f Wot covered in the monthly census reports. A careful comparison of the census 
An Of with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 


rte op 


average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 


ng bake all wheat flour mills in the country. Therefore, to determine the approximate 


ers won? output for any given month— 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 


The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


HE most important change in estimates of production is the increase of 

72,000,000 bus in the official estimate of the United States crop. These 

figures indicate a crop 170,000,000 bus larger than that of 1925. The 
Canadian government estimate, as ‘of July 31, of 316,960,000 bus for Canada, 
was again regarded by general opinion in Canada as an underestimate. Even 
on the basis of the government figures, however, the combined production of 
the United States and Canada would exceed that of last year by about 60,000,- 
000 bus, which more than offsets the losses so far reported for Europe. 

Official estimates for 17 countries in the northern hemisphere are now 
available, with a total indicated yield of 2,280,000,000 bus, against 2,262,000,- 
000 last year. Official estimates have not yet been issued for Russia, France, 
Germany, and several other European countries. What Russia may do is 
uncertain, but the majority of the other countries are expected to show some- 
what smaller returns than last year. The reduction in the northern hemisphere 
crop, compared with 1925, will not be nearly as great as appeared probable 
a few weeks ago, and until the Russian figures are known it cannot be cer- 
tain there will be any. 

For the cereal year beginning Aug. 1, the world starts with a smaller 
aggregate carry-over than last year in the chief exporting countries. Argen- 
tina had the largest carry-over, 48,000,000 bus, against 40,000,000 last year. 
Canada also had more than a year ago. Including Canadian wheat in United 
States positions, the total this year was approximately 37,000,000 bus, against 
30,000,000 last year. 

To adjust figures for the United States to a crop year beginning with 
August, only supplies of old wheat should be considered up to that date. The 
official estimate of carry-over on July 1 was 60,205,000 bus.” Domestic con- 
sumption for July should have been approximately 50,000,000 bus, and exports 
of wheat and flour during that month were some 19,900,000, or a total disap- 
pearance for the month of 69,900,000. It is clear, therefore, that not only 
was no old wheat carried over on Aug. 1, but that some 9,770,000 bus were 
used out of the new crop. The United States carry-over of old wheat was 
therefore a minus quantity. Figuring in the same way, the United States 
carried forward in the previous year some 24,000,000 bus old wheat after 
meeting all the requirements of July. 

On the basis of official figures, Australia could not have had more than 
1,500,000 bus as a carry-over, against 15,000,000 last year. In the first_two 
weeks in August, Australia has shipped over 1,200,000 bus, which should 
practically exhaust the surplus, but of course the official figures are incom- 
plete. A partial explanation of the position in that country may perhaps be 
found in stocks owned by mills, which may not have been taken into account 
by the government. A few weeks ago it was noted in this column that the 
Australian millers had been conferring as to the danger arising from the rapid 
export of wheat by the pools, and had discussed making representations to 
the government on the subject. Australian papers just received convey the 
information that before approaching the government, at least in New South 
Wales, it was decided to conduct a census of millers’ stocks, with the rather 
surprising result that the aggregate thus held was found to be almost suffi- 
cient to last the mills of that state for the balance of the year. The millers 
had taken the good old-fashioned way of protecting themselves. It is probable 
the world will have to wait to see what comes out of Australia before it can 
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tell how much must have been in that country on Aug. 1. 
The Indian surplus carried forward a year ago was about 5,000,000 bus, 


and it may be put at the same figure this year. 
with regard to Russia and the Balkan states. 


Information is not definite 
The countries for which figures 


are given above carried over this year 82,652,000 bus, against 113,984,000 last 


year, a decrease of 31,000,000. 


38,600,000 bus, against 33,376,000 a year ago. 


On passage to Europe there were this year 


Taking these figures into the ac- 


count, the carry-over this year was about 26,000,000 bus less than last year. 
In Great Britain, port stocks were almost 4,000,000 bus smaller than a 


year ago, but details are not available for other importing countries. 


Except 


in Argentina, Canada, and afloat on the ocean, world reserves were almost as 
low as it is practicable for them to be, and were smaller than in the previous 
year by a quantity sufficiently large to require consideration. 








northwestern mills are soliciting the trade 
for long-time bookings, and that some 
have been made for shipment up to 
April 1. Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janes- 
ville, Wis., in its Aug. 8 market report 
states: “There has been no movement of 
new rye, partly due to unfavorable 
weather, partly to the press of other 
farm work. With stocks depleted to the 
vanishing point, buyers have been obliged 
to replenish with old crop product, thus 
creating an exceptional demand for the 
rather small supply. While rye should 
sell much closer to wheat this next crop 
year than it has in the year past, yet 
when new rye moves freely temporary 
declines may occur that will afford ex- 
cellent opportunities for covering de- 
ferred needs.” Chicago mills claim to be 
enjoying a good demand from eastern 
markets, and this is reflected in the pro- 
duction here, which was 8,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 9,000 the week before. White 
was quoted, Aug. 14, at $5.60@5.90 for 
new crop, medium $5.35@5.60, and dark 
$4@4.25. 

New York.—Demand for rye flour is 
limited, and sales are light. Quotation, 
Aug. 14, $6.35@6.50 bbl. 


Milwaukee—The lower tendency in 
cash rye prices, due mainly to the influ- 
ence of futures, has caused handlers of 
rye flour to reduce their ideas as to 
values, with the result that trade has 
been small. Wisconsin rye millers are 
selling only when the basis is sufficient 
to guarantee a reasonable profit, and 
rather than sacrifice this margin, they 





‘$6.75@7; 


would close their mills, in view of the un- 
profitable operation of the past crop 
year among those willing to accept any 
offer. Business is so small that it is 
difficult to ascertain a proper trading 
basis. Nominal quotations, Aug. 14: 
fancy patent $6.25@6.35 bbl, pure white 


$6.05@6.20, medium $5.75@5.85, pure 
dark $4.30@4.50, and ordinary dark 
$4.05@4.20, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, 


f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in small 
supply, but trade is slow and the market 
is easier. Quotations, Aug. 14, per 196 
lbs, packed in 100-lb jute sacks: white 
medium, $6.50@6.75; dark, 
$6.25@6.50. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour declined around 
midweek, due doubtless to the beginning 
of the movement of new crop grain. 
Some mills were offering white patent 
stock at $6.45@6.50, cotton, without elicit- 
ing any interest. Nominal market at the 
close: white patent, $6.40@6.65 bbl; dark, 
$4.50@4.75. 


Buffalo—Rye flour is firm, with de- 
mand light, and mills not urging sales. 
Quotations, Aug. 14: white rye $6.90@ 
6.95 bbl, dark $4.70@4.75, and medium 
$6.50@6.60, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of rye flour were 
light last week. Bakers who specialize 
in rye breads appeared to be well 
stocked. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 14: pure white $6.50@7 bbl, 
medium $5.50@6, and dark $4@4.50. 
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WALL STREET MAY 
FINANCE FARMERS 


Washington Believes That a Private Corpo- 
ration May Be Formed to Provide 
Credits for Co-operatives 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The bewildering 
fundamental changes which American in- 
dustry and commerce are now undergo- 
ing—characterized by some observers as 
an economic revolution—may remove the 
agricultural problem from the domain of 
politics to that of high finance. Wall 
Street is considering a proposal to sub- 
stitute big business for “equalizing” laws 
as the salvation of agriculture. 

It is considered here as highly prob- 
able that ‘definite action soon will result 
from the intimations from the summer 
capital in the Adirondacks that private 
capital, acting under the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture, will assume 
the functions indicated for governmental 
action in the Fess bill, which will be re- 
called as the administration reply to the 
MecNary-Haugen bills. The proposal is 
that a finance corporation be established 
for the purpose of providing adequate 
credits to agricultural co-operatives en- 
gaged in marketing farm products, the 
capital to be $100,000,000, or at least to 
be such that loans of that total amount 
may be made. 

It is believed that there is ample legal 
authority for a sort of moral partnership 
of the government and private capital in 
such an enterprise. Capital would get 
earnings, restricted to 7 per cent, and 
the government would broadly direct the 
policy of the corporation. 

It is anticipated that as soon as it is 
certain that merchandising co-operatives 
are to have ample credit facilities, the 
problem of how to deal with exportable 
surpluses will become as moot a question 
before the new enterprise as it has been 
in Congress. This will be linked with the 
problem of how to attain orderly mar- 
keting of goods destined for home con- 
sumption. Two difficulties will be en- 
countered: 

First—How will the co-operatives meet 
the competition of the independent pro- 
ducers? 

Second—How can they actually attain 
a potent position in price making? 

It is realized that a co-operative that 
represents but a small part of produc- 
tion will have little merchandising in- 
fluence, and that the competition between 
co-operatives of different regions may be 
just as inimical to fair prices as the 
competition between individuals eager to 
sell to reluctant buyers. 

A co-operator of national reputation 
informs the writer that the answers to 
the two questions will be: legislative 
changes that will make it possible for 
a co-operative to handle an unlimited 
volume of business from nonmembers, 
and the creation of unified terminal han- 
dling agencies and facilities. 

Under the Capper-Volstead law a co- 
operative must derive at least 50 per 
cent of its patronage from its own mem- 
bers. In co-operatives that handle year- 
ly crops, or others with only a few mar- 
keting periods during the year, especial- 
ly nonperishables, it is practically im- 
possible to maintain a membership rep- 
resenting a majority of product by any 
sort of contract. The decline of the 
United States wheat pools is quoted as 
an illustration. The co-operator referred 
to contends that if a co-operative were 
permitted to handle any amount of non- 
member’s product on the same charge 
basis as to its members, but with the 
entire patronage dividend, that is, the 
co-operative’s merchandising profit, go- 
ing exclusively to members, a powerful 
membership motive would be created. 

But, no matter how universal co-oper- 
ative membership may be, it is contended 
that the co-operatives will not have as 
strong a bargaining position as that 
would indicate unless there is some na- 
tional unification of representation in 
terminal markets—especially for export 
purposes. In other words, bluntly, the 
co-operators are dreaming of single sell- 
ing control of the whole of the different 
crop surpluses. Will the Department of 
Agriculture dare to go that far? 

Tueopore M. KNaAprPen. 





J. J. MeCARTHY PROMOTED 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—John J. McCarthy, who 
has been with The Fleischmann Co. for 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


12 years, lately as St. Louis sales agent, 
has been appointed district manager for 
the company’s St. Louis territory, suc- 
ceeding S. H. Davis, who will go to 
Cleveland as division manager. 

John Keersemaker, formerly assistant 
St. Louis sales agent, succeeds Mr. Mc- 
Carthy as St. Louis sales agent. Mr. 
Keersemaker has been with the company 
for nearly 18 years. 

B. H. Thoman, who has been assistant 
manager at St. Louis for some time, will 
go to Chicago as assistant division man- 
ager, and E. J. Park, who has been as- 
sistant division supervisor at Chicago, 
will return to St. Louis as assistant dis- 
trict manager. These changes are pro- 
motions for all concerned, and will be 
effective about Oct. 1. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO. WINS 
PRICE-CUTTING APPEAL 


An order of the eighth district circuit 
court of appeals in St. Louis on Aug. 11 
reaffirmed, with amendments, an order 
of the Federal Trade Commission for- 
bidding certain trade practices relating 
to standard price maintenance by the 
Cream of Wheat Co. of Minneapolis. The 
decision is a signal victory for the com- 
pany, according to G. B. Clifford, presi- 
dent. 

The opinion was handed down by Judge 
Trieber and concurred in by district 
judges Lewis and Kennamer, who heard 
the case in St. Paul, according to Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches. The court ap- 
proved the company’s suggestion that 
“the company may continue to request 
retailers not to sell below a stated mini- 
mum price; it may refuse to sell to re- 
tailers who cut prices and may inform 
them in advance of this intention, and 
may acquire information as to price cut- 
ting through its own agents, public ad- 
vertisements or any other legitimate 
means.” The company is barred from 
soliciting information as to price cutting 
from other customers, but this, Mr. Clif- 
ford said, never has been done by the 
Cream of Wheat Co. 

“Except for these amendments, the 
prohibitions in the commission’s order 
were of no particular interest to us,” Mr. 
Clifford said, “because the practices re- 
ferred to no longer were being used or 
never had been used by this company. 
We want all grocers to handle our prod- 
uct, and try to keep prices at a level 
that will insure a mutual profit. How- 
ever, if a dealer persists in selling our 
product at a price which may precipitate 
a price war and thus hurt the market 
value of it, we claim the privilege of re- 
fusing to deal further with this man. 
This privilege appears to be upheld in 
our amendment approved by the appel- 
late court.” 

The case was started in 1922 on com- 
plaint of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and an order was issued in April, 1925. 
About a year ago the company appealed, 
and suggested the amendments to the 
commission’s order. 


PENN STATE TO GIVE NEW 
MILLING COURSE BY MAIL 


In response to a continuous and urgent 
demand from flour millers throughout 
the country, the department of engineer- 
ing extension of the Pennsylvania State 
College will inaugurate a correspondence 
course in milling on Sept. 1, written by 
Professor B. W. Dedrick, head of the 
milling engineering department. This 
book, “Practical Milling,” will be used as 
the textbook. 

The new course is designed particular- 
ly to fill the needs of practical millers 
and young men entering the milling 
industry who lack the means and the 
time to undertake the course offered to 
regular resident students at the college. 
For several years, inquiries have been 
received from such men asking for in- 
formation on their particular problems 
and inquiring for a course which might 
be taken by home study. 

Professor J. O. Keller, head of the 
engineering extension department, says 
of the new course, “I believe the milling 
course will fill a real need. Professor 
Dedrick, after a year of careful prepara- 
tion, has finished a course which covers 
in the clearest possible manner both the 











scientific and practical phases of the sub- 
ject. It will be a rare opportunity for 
the man in the mill.” 

By a special arrangement, Professor 
Dedrick has consented to give his per- 
sonal attention to the correction and ad- 
visory service on the lesson reports of 
the new course. In this way, practical 
millers in Minnesota will be able to se- 
cure the help and criticism of Pennsyl- 
vania’s leading miller. 

The milling course is offered at cost, 
as are the 119 other subjects taught by 
the. engineering extension department. It 
includes the following topics: milling 
principles; wheat as a grain food; grain 
cleaning; wheat washing, blending and 
conditioning; roller mills; bolters and 
bolting; middlings purification; grinding, 
breaks and reductions; flowing and dia- 
gramming mills; self-contained mills; 
buhrs, disc mills, scrolls and grinders; 
fans and dust collectors; the power ques- 
tion; flour blending, weighing and pack- 
ing; bleaching, maturing, determining 
moisture content; miscellaneous milling 
data; flour testing and baking; chemistry 
of wheat and flour; mill design and con- 
struction; waterpower; electric power; 
internal combustion engines; steam en- 
gines; transmission appliances; supple- 
mentary tables and formulas. 





FLOUR ADVERTISING 
COMMITTEE MEETS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The special committee 
of the Millers’ National Federation which 
is preparing plans for a wheat flour ad- 
vertising campaign met at the Federation 
offices on Aug. 12. A general discussion 
of this subject took place, but it is un- 
derstood that no definite action was tak- 
en. Sydney Anderson, president, and A. 
P. Husband, secretary, of the Federation, 
and representatives of bag firms also 
were present. The committee consists of 
D. D. Davis, Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, chairman; Fred J. Lingham, 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y; R. R. Clark, Quaker Oats 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


August 18, 1925 
JOHN MANEY DIES SUDDENLY 


Vice President of Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 


Succumbs After Attack of Intestinal In- 
flammation, Aug. 15, at Enid, Okla. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—John Maney, vice 
Maney Milling Co, 
Omaha, Neb., treasurer of the Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., and 
secretary and general manager of the 


president of the 


Enid (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., died 


suddenly at Enid on Aug. 15, following 


an attack of intestinal inflammation. 
The body was taken to the home of 


his brother, J. W. Maney, Oklahoma 


City, and was to be removed on Aug. I§ 
to Mr. Maney’s home at El Reno for 
services preliminary to interment there, 

Mr. Maney and his brother were for 
many years engaged in railway contract- 
ing, with headquarters at Oklahoma City, 
They first became interested in flour 
milling with the purchase of the Cana- 
dian company, El Reno, taking over that 
business from its founders, Henry Las- 
sen and C. M. Jackman, who sold it to 
establish the business of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita. Later the Maney 
brothers acquired mills at Weatherford 
and Thomas, Okla., and some years later 
organized the Maney Milling Co. and 
built a 1,500-bbl mill at Omaha, Neb. 
The businesses at Thomas and Weathlier- 
ford were subsequently discontinued, and 
the property at Enid acquired. 

J. W. Maney, although at the head of 
the Maney enterprises, has had no ac'ive 
connection with any of the units, main- 
taining an office in Oklahoma City and 
looking after their other business inter- 
ests, 





Cc. L. ROOS IN KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Charles L. Roos is 
spending a few days in Kansas City and 
visiting his son, Robert Roos, at Hia- 
watha, Kansas, after recuperating from 
a minor operation in the Hatcher Hos- 
pital, Wellington, Kansas, where Mr. 
Roos formerly was manager of the 
Hunter Milling Co. He will return in 
a fortnight to his home at Los Angeles, 
Cal. 








Last Year’s Unfavorable Export Flour Trade, 
and This Year’s Optimistic Outlook 
By J. A. Le Clerc 


Grain Specialist of the Foodstuffs Division, United States Department of Commerce 


NLY four times in the last 40 years 
Oineve the exports of flour fallen be- 

low the 9,542,000 mark which rep- 
resents the number of barrels shipped 
during the past fiscal year. Compared 
to the fiscal year 1925, the exports of 
flour this year are 4,354,000 bbls less. 
Only twice since 1856 (viz., in 1905 and 
1921) have exports of flour fallen off to 
such an extent as they did last year. 

For the first time in the history of the 
American milling industry, exports of 
flour have lagged behind those of Can- 
ada. Whereas our exports for the past 
fiscal year were 1,136,000 bbls less than 
the pre-war average of 10,678,000, Can- 
ada increased her shipments from a 
pre-war average of 3,832,000 bbls to 10,- 
735,000. 

Our flour exports to Europe during 
the past fiscal year totaled only 3,120,000 
bbls, or over 5,000,000 less than during 
the year before, and 1,485,000 less than 
the pre-war average. During pre-war 
years the United States exported to Eu- 
rope 1,916,000 bbls more than Canada, 
but from July, 1925, to June, 1926, the 
situation was reversed—Canada exported 
7,044,000 bbls to. Europe, against our 
3,120,000. In other words, Canada in- 
creased her shipments to Europe 160 per 
cent over the pre-war period, while our 
exports to that continent fell off 32 per 
cent. While our exports of flour to Eu- 
rope last year were 1,485,000 bbls less 
than pre-war, Canada’s were 4,355,000 
greater. 

Compared to the year 1924-25, our 
shipments to Europe last year fell off 
by 5,082,000 bbls, while Canada’s de- 
creased only 810,000, and this notwith- 
standing the fact that from July, 1924, 
to July, 1925, Canada shipped 1,818,000 
bbls to Russia, while during the same 


12 months of 1925-26, practically none 
was thus shipped. Canada’s gains in 
the principal European markets _ this 
year over last were made in the United 
Kingdom 499,000 bbls, Greece 210,000, 
Denmark 115,000, Norway 287,000, Fin- 
land 129,000. In each of these markets 
the American flour exporter sustained a 
loss as follows: United Kingdom 1,245, 
000 bbls, Greece 333,000, Denmark 39, 
000, Norway 139,000, Finland 60,000. 
We also experienced a loss of 655,000 
bbls in Germany, and 1,008,000 in the 
Netherlands, 

This falling off in the European mar- 
kets was due largely to the small south- 
western wheat crop of 1925, coupled with 
the production in Europe of over 500, 
000,000 bus bread grains more last yeat 
than in the year before. The English 
and German millers, particularly the lat 
ter, were placed in such a strategic posi- 
tion that it was very difficult for Ameri- 
can millers, especially from the South- 
west, to compete successfully in Europe. 

On the other hand, however, our for- 
eign markets for flour in other portions 
of the globe have shown 2n improvement 
over last year. Apprecia.le gains have 
been made in Brazil, Peru, Bolivia and 
Ecuador, as well as in China, Kwantung 
and Egypt. Furthermore, there has |ee? 
practically no loss in Central Americal, 
Mexican, Cuban, West Indian and Phil 
ippine markets. To these countries, to 
gether, our exports exceeded 4, 00,00 
bbls, or twice as much as was shop 
thereto by Canada. ’ 

Canada’s gains in China last year 0“ 
the year before amounted to 982, 
bbls; ours were 360,000. Canada gain 
99,000 bbls in Japan, while the Uniteé 
States lost 33,000. 

The situation that faces the milling 
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industry this year is much brighter— 
our wheat production will be at least 
100,000,000 bus greater than last year,— 
the winter wheat crop is reported at 
222,000,000 bus larger,—and already 
here is optimism among the flour mill- 
ers which was absent a year ago. The 
jarger milling centers are all grinding 
more wheat now than they did at this 
ime last year. This applies especially 
o the mills outside of Kansas City and 
he Pacific Coast. Other reasons for 
peing optimistic are the following indi- 
ations or facts: low stocks of bread- 
tuffs in Europe generally; the pros- 
pects of much decreased wheat and rye 
rrops in Europe, compared to last year; 
he elimination of India as an export 
actor; the depletion of stocks in Aus- 
ralia; and probability of a somewhat 
lower wheat crop in Canada. All of 
hese indications, if confirmed, should 
make it possible for our millers and 
four «xporters to compete on a more 
ven basis with the European miller. 


ANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 
FOR CROP YEAR ANNOUNCED 


Toronto, Ont.—The dominion bureau 








































yf statistics has issued its table of ex- 
orts of wheat flour from Canada for the 
prop year ending July. It shows an in- 
rease of 726,962 bbls this year, com- 


ared with 1925, the total being 10,896,- 
b54 bhis, as against 10,169,692. The year 


923-24 made a better showing, over 12,- 
00,000 bbls being exported, but it will be 
emembered that there was a record har- 
rest of 474,000,000 bus wheat in Canada 


hat season, which placed the country in 
mn unusually favorable exporting posi- 
ion. The bureau estimates the value of 
he 1925-26 exports at $73,716,797. 
The following table gives the quantity 
pf flour exported each year in the 12 
onths ending July, and will also serve 
o show to what extent these are affected 
vy the wheat yield (000’s omitted) : 
Flour, bbls Wheat yield 
0,896 


coececoccece 8 416,850 
ccvecseeoese 10,169 262,097 
coerecwesese 12,022 474,199 
si eeceweveee 11,003 399,786 
coneceseeeee 7,742 300,858 
ceeseveenees 6,721 263,189 
TRrvri eke 6,456 193,260 
coverevevees 9,111 189,075 
ives cdwemees 11,240 233,743 
Sp reeeae 7,564 262,781 

CR be ewecoee 7,426 393,543 
ceeeeeeseece 5,076 161,280 




















ZANADA BISCUIT CO. 
ISSUES MORE CAPITAL 


MonrreaL, Que.—The Canada Biscuit 
‘0. Ltd., is offering $600,000 of first 
iortgage 6Y2 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds, due May 1, 1946, making a total 
butstanding of $2.200,000 out of a total 
uthorized issue of $2,500,000. This is- 
bue is necessitated by the acquisition of 
he D. S. Perin Co., Ltd., London, Ont., 
and will be used for the redemption of 
xisting mortgages, as well as supplying 
he company with additional working 
apital. 





‘ORWAY REPORTED TO BE 

IN THE MARKET FOR FLOUR 
New York, N. Y., Aug. 16.—(Special 
elegram)—It is reported here that the 
orwegian government is in the market 
or 3,000 to 4,000 tons flour for Septem- 
er shipment. The consul here refuses 
0 confirm or to deny the rumor, but said 
hat any purchasing would be done 
hrough agents in Norway. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 
















READ PRICES INCREASED 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wasuryeton, D. C.—Increased costs 
esulting from new agreements with the 
hions that became effective in May, and 
he general abolition of night and early 
orning deliveries by Washington bak- 
Mes and dairies, are said to be the chief 
actors leading to an increase in bread 
tices by six local plants. 

As a result of the price jump, loaves 
‘ling for Te are now tagged at 8c. 
he larger loaf, sold for some time at 
» Was increased to Ile. With the 
lan of daylight deliveries in nearly com- 
lete operation by the city’s seven lead- 
& bakeries, it was said that other bak- 
TS would follow suit. The estimated 
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Walter S. Johnson Wins The Northwestern 
Miller’s Golf Cup for 1926 
Cuicaco, Int.—Walter S. Johnson, of Century Co; L. F. Eaton, Washburn 


W. S. Johnson & Co., won the silver cup 
presented for annual competition by The 
Northwestern Miller at the first annual 
golf tournament and outing of the Chi- 
cago Flour Club, held at the Nordic 
Country Club, Aug. 11. His low net 
score was 80, with a handicap of 14. 
John E. Stephan was second low net, 
winning six Silver King golf balls do- 
nated by the golf committee, with a 
score of 82, and a handicap of 21. 

Walter S. Johnson also had the lowest 
gross score, with 94, but at the dinner 
expressed the desire of choosing the cup, 
so that Grant C. De Groat, of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., took the first 
low gross prize of a golf bag, with a 
score of 102. This prize was presented 
by the following past presidents of the 
Chicago Flour Club: V. J. Petersen, 
Nelson K. Reese, P. P. Croarkin, John 
E. Stephan and Walter S. Johnson. L. 
F. Eaton, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
and I. B. Johnston, of the International 
Milling Co., tied for second low gross, 
with a score of 103. They will match 
for the prize of six Silver King golf 
balls, donated by Fred Larsen, president 
of the club. 

The Nordic Country Club is beauti- 
fully located about 25 miles west of 
Chicago, and was opened this spring. 
The course has been used only for about 
six or seven weeks, and this naturally 
had a tendency to make for high scores, 
as the fairways and greens were slightly 
rough. All participants in the tourna- 
ment, however, were loud in their praise 
of the scenic beauty of the course, and 
believe this club will have one of the 
finest courses near Chicago in a few 
years. Those who participated in the 
golf tournament: John E. Stephan; Wal- 
ter S. Johnson; I. B. Johnston; L. A. 
Marks, W. Miller, J. F. Ernst, Konrad 
Schreier Co; A. S. Purves, The North- 
western Miller; W. T. Demmer, Anchor 
Mills; Grant C. De Groat, Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc; C. B. Spaulding, New 


Crosby Co; J. S. Stone, Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co; B. N. Lathrop, 
Frank E. Hanshew, Lathrop & Han- 


shew; C. A. Bunnell, J. M. Farrow, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; Ernest G. 
Dahl. 


The committee had also arranged for 
a horseshoe tournament, which was han- 
dled by John Reget, Jr. Mr. Reget and 
S. O. Werner tied for first place, and 
the prize of a merchandise certificate, 
donated by L. A. Marks, of the Konrad 
Schreier Co., was awarded to Mr. Reget 
by matching. Mr. Werner received a 
merchandise certificate as second prize, 
donated by Captain E. G. Dahl. Fred 
Larsen won the third prize, donated by 
John Reget, after matching a tie with 
V. J. Petersen. 

Luncheon and dinner were served in 
the new clubhouse, and at the evening 
meal the secretary of the club announced 
the winners of the various events. Short 
talks were made by Captain E. G. Dahl, 
who also is a vice president of the 
Nordic Country Club, Fred Larsen, and 
H. Anderson, treasurer of the Nordic 
club. 

Others who attended were P. P. Croar- 
kin, P. P. Croarkin & Son; Phelps 
Cowan, William Cowan & Co; John W. 
Eckhart, John W. Eckhart & Co; C. C. 
Anthon, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; 
H. E. Cotter, E. E. Murphy, Modern 
Miller. 


W. C. TABER WINS AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo.—W. C. Taber, pur- 
chasing agent of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, won the Kansas City mill- 
ers’ golf tournament, defeating C. W. 
Sherman, assistant treasurer of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., in the 
finals played on Aug. 14. Mr. Taber 
had a handicap of 13 against Mr. Sher- 
man’s 9. It was necessary to play eight 
extra holes to decide the match, Mr. 
Taber winning on the twenty-sixth green. 








daily bread consumption in Washington 
and vicinity is close to 400,000 loaves. 

Commenting upon the situation, the 
Washington Star says: 

“Bakers claim that during the last 18 
months plants here have been running 
on an almost profitless margin, and in 
many cases at a loss. Increases in the 
cost of labor went into effect on May 1, 
under a new agreement with the bakers’ 
and bakery salesmen’s unions. The old 
early morning system of deliveries, which 
allowed one salesman to handle a much 
larger number of customers than the 
present daylight delivery system, has 
been abolished by most large bakers, 
causing creation of additional routes and 
employment of more salesmen. More 
baking must be done at night and after 
midnight than heretofore, at which time 
journeymen bakers receive more pay 
than in daylight hours.” 

Tueopore M. KNAPPEN. 





FUTURES TRADING REPORT FINISHED 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission announces that Vol. 
VLI of its exhaustive investigation of 
the grain trade has been completed and 
is nearly ready for printing. It deals 
with the operations and results of fu- 
tures trading. 

The inquiry into co-operative associa- 
tions, which the Senate directed the com- 
mission to make, has been assigned to the 
legal investigation division. 





L. H. POWELL RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 

Wicuira, Kansas.—The annual meet- 
ing and election of officers of the South- 
ern Kansas Grain and Grain Products 
Association was held on Aug. 12 in the 
office of L. H. Powell, president of the 
Wichita Terminal Elevator, who also is 
president of the association. 

The following directors were elected: 


C. C. Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson; G. G. Moffitt, Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita; F. R. Tomlin, Wel- 
lington (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co; George Gano, George Gano Grain 
Co., Hutchinson; Rudolph A. Goerz, 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton; W. T. 
Voils, Hunter Milling Co., Wellington. 

The following officers were elected: L. 
H. Powell, president of the Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., president; A. M. 
Corp, Chamber of Commerce, Wichita, 
vice president; C. B. Rader, Wichita 
Board of Trade, secretary; R. E. 
Hughes, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, treasurer. 





OHIO BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION TO MEET 

Fred D. Pfening, secretary of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association, states that a special 
meeting of the association will be held at 
the New Southern Hotel, Columbus, at 
1 p.m., Aug. 25, to discuss what action 
should be taken to assure bakers in the 
state profitable selling prices and to 
combat unfair competition. He also an- 
nounces that, with the exception of one 
planned at Minster on Aug. 22, the dis- 
trict meetings already arranged will not 
be held. 





MISS MYRRL RODNEY MARRIED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Miss Myrrl Rod- 
ney, daughter of Mrs. John L. Rodney, 
Kansas City, was married on Aug. 17 to 
Victor Remley, of Orrick, Mo., where 
they will make their future home. Mrs. 
Rodney is principal owner of the Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City. 





OKLAHOMA STILL HAS MUCH WHEAT 

Oxranoma Criry, Oxria.—The daily 
movement of Oklahoma wheat to market 
during the first half of August was 250,- 
000 to 300,000 bus, according to Herbert 
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Binkley, of the federal grain supervision 
service, who estimates that 25,000,000 to 
30,000,000 bus of the crop have been 
sold, of which 15,000,000 were for ex- 
port. 

Sixty per cent of the production has 
been sold by growers, leaving in their 
possession over 30,000,000 bus, which are 
8,000,000 more than last year’s crop. 





ELEVATOR COMPANIES CONSOLIDATE 
Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 16.—(Special 
Telegram )—The Empire Grain & Eleva- 
tor Co., Binghamton, will become con- 
solidated with the Tioga Mill & Elevator 
Co. on Sept. 1. Max F. Cohn will re- 
turn to Buffalo to take over the presi- 
dency of the Sunset Feed & Grain Co., 
Inc., with which he formerly was asso- 
ciated. Harold Bradt, former president 
of the Sunset company, will remain as 
vice president. M. A. McCarrny. 





U. S. FARMERS INCREASE 
THE YIELD PER ACRE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Crop yields per 
acre have been slowly rising in the Unit- 
ed States for 40 years, according to De- 
partment of Agriculture economists. The 
average yield per acre of corn in the 
United States has increased 18 per cent 
since 1885, wheat 17 per cent, oats 14 per 
cent, and potatoes 39 per cent. During 
the past four decades the coinbined acre- 
age of corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes 
has been expanded about 52 per cent, 
whereas the total production of these 
crops has increased 72 per cent. Their 
rise in the yield per acre during the past 
40 years has made available annually 
during the five-year period 1920-24 about 
440,000,000 bus more corn, 120,000,000 of 
wheat, 165,000,000 of oats, and 115,000,- 
000 of potatoes, or in all over 800,000,000 
bus of farm crops. 

The economists’ study shows that most 
of the increases in acre yields have oc- 
curred in the older farming regions east 
of the Mississippi River, thus disproving 
another erroneous theory that farms in 
the older areas of the United States in 
general have become worn out. The rec- 
ord of the past four decades indicates 
that the outstanding increases in yields 
have been in the north and south Atlantic 
states, with lesser increases in the east 
north central states. 

Similar changes have occurred in many 
portions of the west north central states, 
where pioneer agricultural methods have 
disappeared. In the case of corn yields, 
especially, a marked rise has taken place 
in the northern portion of the south At- 
lantic states. 

The record of wheat yields for the sev- 
eral states shows a rise during the pe- 
riod of five to six bushels per acre in the 
northeastern portions of the United 
States. In Ohio and other states in the 
Ohio valley there was a marked decrease 
in the average wheat yields for the pe- 
riod 1920-24, largely the result of un- 
favorable weather during the first three 
years of that period. 

Despite the expansion of the wheat 
area in Kansas into the semiarid portions 
of the state, yields have remained prac- 
tically stationary for the entire 40 years. 
Yields in Missouri on a considerably ex- 
panded wheat area have remained low 
and practically stationary. Statistics of 
yield per acre seem to suggest that the 
southern part of the corn belt, as repre- 
sented by Missouri and eastern Kansas, 
has lagged behind the northern portions, 
represented by Iowa and Illinois, in the 
development of agricultural practices 
and soil management methods that tend 
to raise the yields of important crops. 

In the spring wheat region the con- 
tinuance of pioneer methods and the con- 
tinued expansion of wheat production in- 
to drier areas have prevented a rise in 
the state averages. Moreover, the econo- 
mists point out, since moisture is com- 
monly the limiting factor in crop produc- 
tion in the semiarid portions of the plains 
states, it appears probable that this part 
of the United States will not experience 
as much rise in acre yields as is shown by 
the statistics for the northeastern states 
and for northwestern Europe. 





Marked activity in the movement of 
settlers from the United States to Can- 
ada is noted by the Canadian depart- 
ment of colonization and immigration. 
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J. H. MAYHEW HEADS 
CARTER-MAYHEW CO. 


Cc, W. Carter, Former President, Resigns to 
Devote His Time to Development of 
New Mill and Elevator Machinery 


Announcement is made that J. H. 
Mayhew has been elected president of 
the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of the Carter disc separator, to 
succeed C, W. Carter, who has held that 
position since the company’s organiza- 
tion about seven years ago. 

The company has purchased the major 
part of Mr. Carter’s interests, and will 
retire the stock. The latter, however, re- 
tains a substantial interest in the com- 
pany and ‘will devote his entire time to 
the development of improved mill and 
elevator machinery that the Carter-May- 
hew company will market. 

Mr. Mayhew, who succeeds to the pres- 
idency, was associated with Mr. Carter in 
the organization of the company, and has 
been senior vice president since its in- 
ception. He is well known in milling cir- 
cles as an engineer, and has been largely 
instrumental in building up the Carter- 
Mayhew organization. 

Mr. Mayhew states that there will be 
no other changes in the personnel of the 
company, R. J. S. Carter remaining as 
vice president, and H. A. Morse con- 
tinuing as secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Mayhew will sail for England 
about Sept. 15 to give his personal at- 
tention to the ipterests of the company 
there and in Europe. 








SALE OF FEED IMPLIES 
WARRANTY OF FITNESS 


A sale of feed for cattle implies a 
warranty on the part of the ‘seller that 
the feed is reasonably fit for that pur- 
pose, according to a decision handed 
down by the North Carolina supreme 
court in the case of Poovey vs. Interna- 
tional Sugar Feed No. 2 Co. (133 S. E. 
12). However, the opinion notes that 
there have been contrary conclusions 
reached by the courts of other states, 
notably in Kansas and Mississippi, where 
it was decided that the rule that a sale 
of food for human consumption implies 
a warranty of wholesomeness does not 
apply to a sale of feed intended for do- 
mestic animals. 

But, despite the finding that there was 
an implied warranty in the case before 
it, the North Carolina court held that the 
evidence failed to show a breach of that 
warranty. On that point the opinion 
says: 

“The only evidence of a breach of war- 
ranty was the fact that after feeding 
the product for 10 days or more two of 
plaintiff's cows died from what was diag- 
nosed as ptomaine poisoning. No analy- 
sis of the stomach of the dead cows was 
made, and it appears . . . that the par- 
ticular cows that died were also fed with 
‘wheat straw and roughness,’ The mere 
sickness and death of the cows is not 
sufficient evidence to establish a prima 
facie case of breach of warranty... . 

“There is no more reason to conclude 
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that the cows died from this particular 
feed than that there was some deleterious 
or injurious substance in the ‘wheat 
straw or roughness’ that was fed to them 
at the same time.” 

The court further held that a letter 
written by the seller after delivery of 
feed, stating that “there was nothing 
wrong with the feed,” etc., did not con- 
stitute an actionable express warranty. 
To be enforceable a warranty must be 
made part of the contract or sale, or be 
supported by a new consideration. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
BUYS ANOTHER ELEVATOR 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Ralston Purina 
Co., manufacturers of cereals and mixed 
feeds, has purchased the Mississippi Val- 
ley elevator, which has a grain storage 
capacity of 1,500,000 bus and is the sec- 
ond largest elevator in St. Louis. It has 
not been in operation lately, but the 
work of renovating the plant is under 
way, and it will be utilized as soon as 
possible. Although the elevator will be 
operated as a private house, it will be 
open for business from other grain and 
milling companies. 

The acquisition of this elevator, which 
will be known as Checker Board Valley 
“A,” gives the Ralston Purina Co. a 
total grain storage capacity of 3,000,000 
bus in this market, making it the largest 
factor in this respect. In addition to 
this elevator and those situated at the 
company’s manufacturing plants in St. 
Louis and East St. Louis, the Central 
“B” elevator is also owned by the Ral- 
ston Purina Co. 

E. T. Hall, vice president, stated this 
week that the company, which for years 
has been a large national advertiser, is 
now carrying on by far the largest ad- 
vertising campaign in its history, and 
has also assembled the largest sales force 
since its inception. 


M. W. HUNT SELLS INTEREST 
IN PASCO MILL TO BAKER 


PortLanp, Oregon, Aug. 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—M. W. Hunt, president of 
the Pasco (Wash.) Grain & Milling Co., 
has sold all of his interest in that com- 
pany, which comprised nearly 50 per cent 
of its capital stock, to Engelbert Franz, 
president of the United States Bakery, 
Portland. Mr. Hunt is no longer con- 
nected with the Pasco firm. He was for 
many years milling superintendent of the 
Portland Flour Mills Co. Mr. Franz pre- 
viously owned 50 per cent of the stock of 
the Pasco company. 





W. C. Tirrany. 





TRADEMARK CONFLICTS 

A decision on the subject of ining 
trademarks for flour and other foo 
products appears in the case of Holland 
Food Corporation vs. H-O Cereal Co. 
(11 Fed. 2d, 575). 

The Holland company registered the 
trademark “Hofood” for various kinds of 
flour, rolled oats, etc. The cereal com- 








Wheat and Wheat Flour Stocks'Held by Mills on June 30, 1926 
The Department of Commerce announces the following statistics on stocks of wheat 


and wheat flour held by mills at the close of the quarterly period June 30, 
were reported by 833 milling companies operating 992 mills. 


1926. Data 
These mills produced 87.4 


per cent of the total output of wheat flour reported at the census of manufactures in 


1923. 
of flour annually have been considered. 


Only merchant mills which have manufactured at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels 
Data on stocks as of March 31, 


1926, Dec. 31, 


1925, and June 30, 1925, also are” presented for comparison. 


Wheat and wheat flour stocks held by mills on June 380, 


31, 1925, and June 30, 1925: 


Number of milling companies reporting...... 


Number of mills represented 


Per cent of United States wheat flour output* 





WHEAT STOCKS HELD BY MILLS (BUS) 


In country elevators 
In public terminal elevators 
In private terminal elevators not attached to 

mills 
In transitt 


In mills and mill elevators attached to mills. 


Total wheat stocks 





1926, March 31, 1926, Dec. 

— 1926 c 1925 
June 30 March 31 Dec. 31 June 30 
833 841 848 810 
992 1,000 994 956 
87.4 88.4 88.0 87.4 

_ 1926 ’ e 1925 
June 30 March 31 Dec. 31 June 30 
2,617,452 4,673,507 7,653,838 2,157,529 
2,998,477 7,098,664 12,696,901 3,436,940 

1,139,307 8,646,572 ) 

2,484 8,294,355 } 82,857,834 26,719,222 


6,732, 
22,446,596 
$5,834,316 


45,926,186 
64,639,284 103,108,573 32,313,691 





WHEAT FLOUR STOCK HELD BY MILLS (BBLS) 


In mills, private warehouses, 


totals 


public ware- 
houses and in transit—sold and unsold— 





pd ¢ 1925 
June 30 March $1 Dec. 31 June 30 


8,121,724 3,888,377 4,684,411 38,346,913 


*Based on the total output (114,438,544 bbls) of wheat flour reported at the census 


- 


of manufactures, 1923. 


tIincludes a large quantity of wheat “Bought to arrive." 


pany was awarded a cancellation of that 
registration on the ground of its prior 
use and registration of the trademark 
“H-O” for the same products. The court 
appeals for the District of Columbia said: 

“*Ho’ and ‘Food, the former being 
equivalent to petitioner’s mark, woul 
naturally suggest to the average pur- 
chaser that ‘H-O’ food products and ‘Ho- 
food’ products were of the same origin, 
thus misleading the public to the peti- 
tioner’s disadvantage.” 

A. L, H. Srreer. 


Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 





culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
1926..... eee 649 643 668 626 ere 
1926..... 474 445 407 404 416 398 
1924..... 649 553 509 543 589 590 
1923..... 572 578 681 586 568 572 





Average .565 





August 18, 1925 
OSCAR P. DOERR IS DEA) 


General Sales Manager for Anheuser-Busch, 

Inc., Dies from Apoplexy—Well-known 

Attendant of Many Bakers’ Conventions 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Oscar P. Doerr, gen. 
eral sales manager for Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., died unexpectedly on Aug. 11, fol. 
lowing a stroke of apoplexy suffered 
earlier in the day. Mr. Doerr was bom 
in St. Louis in 1880, and had spent the 
greater part of his business career with 
Anheuser-Busch, starting in the city de. 
partment and working up to the manage. 
ment of the firm’s Denver, Colo., branch, 
later being transferred to the manage. 
ment of the Kansas City branch, and 
from there returning to St. Louis to as. 
sume the management of the company’s 
glass factory. For the last few years le 
had held the position of general sales 
manager. 

Mr. Doerr was widely known in the 
baking industry, having attended many 
bakers’ conventions in the interest of the 
firm’s malt sirup used by bakers. He is 
survived by three sisters and one brother, 
Funeral services were held, Aug. 14, 
from St. Roch Church, and interment 
was made in Calvary Cemetery. 








Pretzels and Pretzel Flour 


From an Address by Walter K. Marshall, Office of Milling and Baking Investigations, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Before a Recent Meeting 
of Pennsylvania Millers 


he first North American home of 

the pretzel, and a trade journal 
states that from one plant located in the 
“pretzel city” a day’s output would form 
a pretzel trail from this plant to the 
city of Los Angeles and far out into the 
Pacific Ocean. On the east the trail 
would extend across the Atlantic and 
far into Germany, the country which 
gave the pretzel birth. 

Some 35 to 40 years ago, we are told, 
pretzels were made-in Philadelphia from 
soft white wheat flour and without short- 
ening. But the pretzel of today has fol- 
lowed somewhat the path of bread. 
Stronger types of flour are being used, 
and,in most instances shortening is add- 
ed in liberal quantities. 

As to the relative food value of pret- 
zels in comparison to other baked prod- 
ucts, Henry C. Sherman, in his book en- 
titled “Food Products,” gives the follow- 
ing as the value per pound in calories of 
various bakery products: Soda crackers 
contain 1,875 calories per pound of prod- 
uct; sponge cake, 1,748; pretzels, 1,675; 
white bread, 1,182; rye bread, 1,153. 

As you know, the calorie requirement 
for the average man or woman per day 
is between 2,500 and 38,000, and we find 
that the pretzel is well up in its food 
value per pound of product, compared 
with other bakery products. 

Recently 35 pretzel bakers were visited 
by representatives of our department 
and of your state department of agri- 
culture. We endeavored to secure sam- 
ples of flour used in the bakeries where 
pretzels were being made, together with 
samples of the pretzels, and the methods 
of manufacture. The reason we desired 
the methods of manufacture was to aid 
in analyzing our results when comparing 
the many different kinds. and blends of 
flour and their chemical composition with 
the samples of pretzels from these flours. 
The latter were analyzed for moisture, 
crude protein and ash. Tests also were 
made for viscosity, considered of value in 
determining the strength of flour. 

We found quite a variation, of course, 
in shape, color, flavor, taste and general 
appearance of the hard or common type 
of pretzels. Comparisons were made, 
however, between the methods, the flour 
analyses, and the quality of product, 
with a view to determine which type of 
flour or blend of flours nine i the 
best pretzel. The 11 best pretzels from‘ 
as many different establishments were 
selected. They included those of the best 
general appearance and eating qualities, 
such as ease of mastication, and what we 
thought were the most desirable from 
the standpoint of texture and brittleness. 

Of the 85 bakers called upon, two 
were using a hard spring clear flour in 
their sponge, and soft winter in dough. 


Pirie first North - seems to have been 
t 





One was using a soft winter clear witha 
soft winter straight. Sixteen were using 
a blend of two or more flours, one being 
a hard wheat. Eleven preferred to blend 
their own flour. Twelve preferred the 
miller to blend the flour if he could give 
them what they wanted. One large bak- 
er preferred a soft winter Pennsylvania 
straight, but the terms of sale and time 
of deliveries in carload lots compelled 
him to use a western hard wheat flour. 

In answer to the question, “what are 
the chief causes of lack, or variation in 
quality, of pretzels?” the bakers were 
unanimous that flour was one of the 
causes. Here are some of the answers 
the bakers gave when they replied that 
the flour was often not suitable for mak- 
ing good pretzels: 

1. Flour acts dead, pasty; products 
hard to masticate. 

2. Too weak a flour. 

8. Flour too strong. 

4. Flour has no life; had a musty odor 
which tasted in the pretzels. 

5. Flour must have been overground, 
as it had no life. 

6. Too much of a garlic odor. 

7. Flour not matured or not seasoned. 

8. Flour gave product an undesirable 
taste. 

9. Gluten too weak; dough wouldn't 
withstand punishment of the machines, 4 
it wouldn’t roll out right. 

10. Poor color, acted like a “green” 
flour. 

In consideration of the above facts it 
seems to me that the pretzel bakers want 
from you millers a uniform flour prod- 
uct of average strength gluten. Avoid 
an unmatured flour or a “green” flout, 
as the baker calls it. 





WATERPOWER RIGHTS 
Conflicting, rights between a_ water 
power mill and landowners using water 
from the same stream for irrigation put 
poses were adjudicated by the Idaho st 
preme court in the case of Union Grail 
& Elevator Co. vs. McCammon Ditch Co 
(240 Pac. 443). 

It was held that right to use water 
of a stream for mill power purposes, # 
against others commencing subsequett 
use of the stream, is limited to the quar 
tity reasonably necessary and aciu 
used to operate the mill. And on it 
crease of the capacity of the mill, right 
to use additional water for addition# 
power required by such increase are sub 
ordinate to rights of others commencilf 
use of the stream before the increase, & 
though after the mill, in its original for® 
was first operated. 

A. L. H. Sreeet. 





He whose faults are never told bit 
doubtless deems the angels mold him- 
Chinese proverb, — 
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Methods for Controlling Uniformity 
in the Mill Blend 
By Rolfe L. Frye 


From a Paper Read at the Quarterly Meeting of District No. 2, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, by the Chief Chemist of the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation 


[ the beginning of each crop the 
J auatity of the wheat, both from the 

standpoint of milling merits and 
suitability for the trade, should be de- 
termined by the laboratory as soon as 
for different sections of the 
wheat territory from which the mill 
draws its wheat supplies. A standard 
should then be set, taking into consid- 
eration availability and price, and all 
departments of the mill organization, 
wheat buyer, elevator man, miller and 
chemist, should work together to main- 
tain it. 

The wheat buyer should: endeavor to 
buy his wheat from a quality standpoint, 
trying to obtain it from sections which 
the laboratory has found produces good 
quality wheat. He should never buy un- 
sound wheat, and should not buy wheat 
that is extremely different in character 
The wheat 


possible 


from that desired in the mix. 

buyer should avoid extremes in buying. 
If a suitable mix has been determined 
and is, say, 12 per cent protein, 58-lb 
test weight, and Kansas hard, he should 
try to buy, as nearly as possible, wheat 
meet those specifications. He should 
not buy 11 per cent protein and 13 per 


cent or 60-lb and 56-lb test, and expect 
the same results from mixing these ex- 
tremes. He should not buy Oklahoma 
wheat one day, Kansas wheat the next, 
and Nebraska the next, unless the mill 
mix is a combination of wheat from the 
different territories, and then he should 
always allow for a reserve of each .vari- 
ety. Of course conditions will arise not 
under the control of the wheat buyer, 
but the above suggestions are good rules 
to follow. 

The wheat from the cars should first 
be cleaned, the screenings being sent to 
a separate screenings bin from which 
a controlled stream can be sent to the 
mill. The elevator man should bin his 
wheats carefully, taking into considera- 
tion protein content, quality of wheat, 
test weight, and if necessary, moisture. 
Any off grade wheat should be segre- 
gated and disposed of accordingly. The 
elevator man in a terminal mill will, of 
course, have many more mixing problems 
than the country elevator man. He is 
the direct overseer of the mill blend. 
His mixing will determine the uniformity 
to a great extent. He must co-operate 
with the miller and the chemist, as well 
as with the wheat buyer. He should 
keep the miller, or the chemist, which- 
ever one is responsible for keeping the 
mix uniform, informed as to the amount 
of each kind of wheat on hand. If he 
has to change the blend he should notify 
the miller and the chemist, so that ar- 
rangements can be made accordingly. 

The elevator should have reserve mill 
mix bins so that the mix can be thrown 
up several days in advance of the mill, 
in order that the wheat can be inspected 
by the miller and tested by the chemist. 
Then, if a change is found necessary, it 
can be made, which would be impossible 
if the wheat were mixed immediately be- 
fore it went to the mill. In the latter 
case the miller would have to make the 
best of the situation if the mix should be 
off, or shut down the mill until another 
mix could be thrown up. I would say 
that having the mix made up in time 
for it to be tested before it reached the 
mill should materially assist in the ob- 
taining of a uniform mill blend. 

The chemist has an important part in 
determining the mill blend. He deter- 
mines the protein, which must be reli- 
able. By reliable I mean that it must be 
consistent. In other words, wheat binned 
in the fall with a certain protein should 
have the same protein six months later, 
making allowance for moisture and han- 
dling conditions; he must determine the 
quality. If he has an experimental mill 
it is comparatively easy. The viscosity 
determination is a great aid in deter- 
mining the quality and the uniformity 
of the mix. In our laboratory we find 
he viscosimeter very reliable, and I be- 
lieve, if we had the facilities for han- 
dling the wheat according to viscosity, 





that we could maintain a mix very uni- 
form in quality. Other tests in com- 
bination with the above, coupled with 
common sense and a_ knowledge of 
wheats which can only be gained by ex- 
perience, will enable the chemist to grade 
the wheat fairly well. 

Experience and knowledge of wheat 
is not infallible, however; neither are 
any or all of the tests possible on wheat 
in the laboratory infallible. It is pos- 
sible to err in wheat quality with all of 
them. The wheat may be ground into 
flour, and the flour reach the customer 
before a fault is found. However, this 
would be an exception, if the proper 
care is taken in the inspection of the 
wheat before it reaches the mill. It 
should be excusable only at the begin- 
ning of a crop year, and certainly should 
be avoided if possible. 

The miller is interested in all branches 
of the wheat travels. He should be in 
touch with the wheat buyer, the labora- 
tory and the elevator. He is the. man 
who has to grind the wheat, and is di- 
rectly responsible for the flour that is 
milled from it. 

The miller is able to control the phys- 
ical condition of the wheat to a great 
degree. He prepares it for grinding 
after it leaves the elevator. First, the 
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wheat must be carefully cleaned; this 
means removal of all foreign material. 
He has various types of cleaning and 
scouring machinery, and his manipula- 
tion of these has much to do with the 
condition of the wheat as it goes to the 
rolls. He should have plenty of suction 
available, and his scourers should be of 
a type that will not crack or punish the 
wheat too severely. It would be an 
ideal condition if a system of cleaning 
wheat could be devised that would do 
away with the present type of scourer 
and its attendant loss of cracked wheat. 
In our own mill, a 3,000-bbl unit, our 
estimated loss from cracked wheat is 
around $20,000 annually. Would not 
washers with cylinders small enough in 
diameter in comparison with the speed 
of the beaters to eliminate breakage, and 
brush machines with plenty of suction, 
send the wheat to the rolls in as good, 
if not better, condition than a series of 
heavy scourers? It is a problem for the 
miller to work on. If one does not like 
the washer and brush idea, perhaps he 
can devise a more efficient scourer, one 
that will clean the wheat without crack- 
ing it. : 
After the wheat is cleaned, it is tem- 
pered. This is a very important step in 
the control of uniformity. Not only 
must the moisture on the roll wheat be 
uniform, but the moisture must be dis- 
tributed through the berry in consistent 
proportions. By this I mean that the 
bran and endosperm should always have 
the same proportions of water. This can 
be regulated by time of tempering. It 
is easy to control very accurately the 
amount of water added to the wheat by 











At the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association in 
Lancaster, B. F. Isenberg, secretary, was presented with a silver loving cup 


by his friends among the millers. 


Mr. Isenberg has been intimately associated 


with the organization since its inception nearly half a century ago, and for nine 


years was president. 


The cup bears this inscription: 


“Presented to Col. B. F. 


Isenberg from Old Friends and Associates at Lancaster, Pa., 1926.” 
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regulating the wheat stream and the 
amount of water being added. It may 
seem a little far-fetched to say this can 
be done, but we’are doing it in our mill, 
and ny mill can do the same with very 
little change in equipment. 

The control of tempering time so that 
the wheat berry will take up the right 
proportions of water is a more difficult 
proposition. It would be impractical to 
change the time of temper on each run 
of wheat. One must go back to the 
wheat mixing department, blend, and 
then determine the proper time. This 
time can vary from about four hours up 
to 72, depending on the mill and the 
flour desired. In my opinion the short- 
est tempering time necessary to get the 
moisture into the wheat berry in the 
proper proportions is the best time. By 
proper proportions, I mean the amounts 
in the bran coating and the endosperm 
of the wheat berry that are most suit- 
able for proper grinding, taking into 
consideration the moisture desired in the 
final products. 

Summarizing.—Under existing condi- 
tions it is impossible, adhering strictly 
to the definition of the word “uniform,” 
to maintain a uniform mill blend, but 
one can, through co-operation of all de- 
partments of the milling organization 
concerned, obtain a mill mix that is very 
consistent. He can have a mix that will 
mill properly, and enable the miller to 
turn out a flour always up to specifica- 
tions. The conditions are not easy to 
meet, and it requires careful attention 
from all parties concerned. “Uniform- 
ity” will be the secret of success in the 
milling industry of the future. The most 
important step in the milling process to 
obtain uniformity is a proper control of 
the raw product, which means “a uni- 
form mill blend.” 





Potato Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 potato crop, based on condition Aug. 1, 
compared with the final estimate for 1925 
and the average for the five years 1921-25, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


WHITE POTATOES 





1926 1925 Av. 
Pn .2esseeeaueee 34,133 34,170 34,790 
OU OEE ccc sveces 30,078 23,994 35,703 
New Jersey ........ 7,740 6,042 9,868 
Pennsylvania ....... 24,578 25,461 25,199 
WEED. 9 ¥00.600-4.64.00 2,740 11,340 15,299 
SE Sanaa huach ee oe 10,523 11,978 10,401 
| rer 27,564 24,411 31,810 
WREOOMMEM. cccscccece 26,643 23,632 28,659 
Minnesota .......... 25,187 26,772 37,668 
North Dakota ...... 6,472 7,280 12,540 
Nebraska Se 6,169 6,300 8,552 
Colorado --. 11,827 14,190 14,859 
ED: leek See se 0'94 08 15,288 14,381 12,863 


Washington ........ 9,668 8,120 
errr eee 5,958 6,510 

















Other states ....... 98,741 81,321 101, 

United States .... 345,569 325,902 396,469 
SWEET POTATOES 

1926 1925 Av. 
See 4,954 3,996 4,773 
North Carolina ..... 7,541 7,040 9,526 
South Carolina ..... 4,029 2,860 6,566 
re 7,892 5,170 9,741 
SY cbs sc at's 4,284 3,240 3,704 
Ee 5,155 4,550 9,264 
Mississippi ......... 4,791 5,952 7,681 
See 5,546 5,760 6,374 
a ee 8,733 6,132 6,783 
MRNAS wc ccccicocs 3,206 3,060 3,695 
Other states ....... 17,009 14,734 16,350 
United States ..... 73,140 62,494 84,457 





Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in May and June, 1926, as reported 











by the Department of Commerce (000's 
omitted): 
-—May— 7", —— June——," 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Rochester ........ 104 a ies Ree 
, | eee eee eae 848 eee 
OW SOCK ceccccs 147 359 95 328 
Philadelphia ..... 242 14 121 12 
Maryland ........ 216 3 124 11 
ENED bcc cesice eve 6 ° 5 
a. See 1 ees 1 
SE: (Se) ee'a's's os eo 5 cee 3 
New Orleans .... 70 110 122 99 
Galveston ........ os 23 120 30 
San Antonio 69 2 59 2 
El Paso ..... 1 1 es 1 
Arizona ..... ee 1 3 1 1 
Los Angeles ..... ose da oe 1 
San Francisco..... 11 11 11 32 
GUE. SSccccicee 9,807 80 4,005 30 
Washington ...... 206 49 284 110 
Duluth-Superior.. 5,308 ¥>. S20 r 
Miehigan ........ 6 1 1 
CRIGRBO cccvecces os 96 ose 
Porto Rico ...... 1 oes 1 
SOCMED scccceces 9,368 679 8,074 667 





It is estimated that this year’s wheat 
crop in Kansas is worth approximately 
$1,000 for every man, woman and child 
in the state. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills report fairly good 
business, their activity last week averag- 
ing about 150 to 175 per cent of ca- 
pacity. No outstanding large sales were 
made, however, although one of the larg- 
est baking combines is said to be in the 
market. Some millers still complain of 
the prices being named by their com- 
petitors. 

Some Export Inquiry.—Some export 
inquiry is reported, principally for 
clears. A little business in patents is 
being done daily with Cuba. 

Shipping directions are only fair at 
best, and some mills complain of a lack 
of them. 

Demand for Clears.—Strong spring 
wheat clears have been in good request, 
so that only a slight, and not at all pro- 
portional, reduction has been necessary 
for new crop. shipment. Some mills are 
so oversold that~they have withdrawn 
their quotations on the top grades. Sec- 
ond clears have been advanced 10c bbl 
on the average for the week. Some mills 
are sold well into September. One large 
one is discounting the future, quoting 
prices on first clear about 50@60c bbl 
under what the other mills are still ask- 
ing. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 
Short patent, 98-lb Aug. 17 Year ago 

cotton $8.20@8.30 $8.95 @9.15 
Standard patent 7.85@7.95 8.65@8.75 
Second patent ....... 7.60@7.80 8.35@8.45 


Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.10@7.20 8.00@8.10 
First clear, jute*..... 6.40@7.00 7.40@7.60 
Second clear, jute*... 4.00@5.00 4.25@4.60 
Whole wheat ........ 7.560@7.60 7.60@7.85 
Graham, standard .... 6.60@6.80 7.50@7.60 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 


Only those buyers who must have sem- 
olinas immediately are in the market, 
every one waiting for the movement of 
the new crop durum to market and, pre- 
sumably, lower prices. The high prices 
prevailing are due to the scarcity of 
good milling wheat and the abnormally 
high premium asked, 45@47c bu over 
Duluth September. No good wheat is 
offered, and it is really No. 2 wheat 
that is bringing the present price. It is 
hard to say what price would prevail 
if choice amber durum were offered. 
Prices are unchanged from a week ago, 
No. 2 semolina being quoted at 47%,@65c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent at 
4% @4%c. 

In the week ending Aug. 14, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 33,- 
008 bbls durum products, compared with 
48,035 made by eight mills in the previ- 
ous week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing, 16 were in operation Aug. 17: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchdr, Palisade, Phoenix and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
BE, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bblis tivity 

Aug. 8-14 ....... 529,200 240,036 45 
Previous week .. 529,200 212,504 40 
ee nn oat 522,000 252,796 48 
Two years ago... 564,600 232,263 41 
Three years ago. 561,000 259,445 46 
Four years ago... 546,000 278,085 61 
Five years ago.. 646,000 354,575 65 





Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,884 bbls last week, 5,400 
in the previous week, 1,625 a year ago, 
and 3,842 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1926 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aus. B14 wcccce 290,040 155,633 61 
Previous week .. 399,690 204,224 61 
Year AGO ....00.% 427,890 249,654 58 
Two years ago... 426,690 239,702 56 
Three years ago. 302,640 160,082 63 
Four years ago.. 414,840 198,000 47 
Five years ago... 417,690 219,915 52 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 


end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
July 17. 62 69,565 228,480 211,619 820 1,681 
July 24. 60 69,315 211,951 225,287 100 816 
July 31. 58 68,940 207,026 214,863 1,030 1,453 
Aug. 7 58 66,615 204,224 195,116 1,575 
Aug. 14 465 48,340 165,633 178,102 ee 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1925, to Aug. 14, 
1926, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted) : 
-——Output——, -—Exports— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ...12,009 10,434 96 243 
St. POM ceca 543 409 a rr 
Dul.-Superior... 974 978 eee 
Catalase .cccvcs 11,411 11,271 san 269 


NEW WHEAT HIGH IN PROTEIN 


The new North Dakota wheat crop is 
averaging unusually high in protein con- 
tent, if tests carried out by C. E. Man- 
gels, cereal chemist at the state agricul- 
tural college, are any criterion. Mr. 
Mangels has just completed a protein 
survey in co-operation with the county 
extension agents. 

Nineteen samples from Wells County 
averaged 14.73 per cent protein, against 
12.12 a year ago; 15 from Pierce County 
averaged 14.75 per cent, against 11.54 
last year; five from Richland County 
averaged 13.6 per cent, against 11.65. 
First samples received from Williams 
County averaged 14.42 per cent. 


IMPORTANT BILL OF LADING DECISION 


In the case of the Farmers’ Union 
Grain Co., Aberdeen, S. D., vs. the Hal- 
let & Carey Co., Minneapolis, the district 
court at Sioux Falls decided in favor of 
the defendant. The plaintiff had shipped 
grain to Minneapolis on order bills of 
lading of the Trask Grain Co., Aberdeen. 
The latter sold the grain to the Minne- 
apolis firm and conveyed ownership 
through transfer of original bills of lad- 
ing. Afterward the Trask Grain Co. be- 
came insolvent, and the plaintiff wanted 
to collect from the Hallet & Carey Co. 
The amount involved was $41,000. The 
court ruled that there was no evidence 
of any business transaction between the 
plaintiff and the defendant. 


DOCKAGE COSTLY TO FARMERS 

The Northwest Dairy Exposition, to 
be held in connection with the Minnesota 
State Fair, Sept. 4-11, will have an in- 
teresting exhibit portraying what dock- 
age in wheat means to the producer. It 
is stated that, during the last crop year, 
dockage in wheat cost the farmers of 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana 
approximately $19,000,000. About 400,- 
000 tons weed seeds and other foreign 
material were shipped in wheat to ter- 
minals last year, the producer having to 











pay freight on them. Of the South Da- 
ota crop alone 8.7 per cent, or 88,000 
tons, was dockage. 

SPRING WHEAT MILLERS MEET 


The Northwest Spring Wheat Millers’ 
Club met informally at luncheon in Min- 
neapolis on Aug. 13 for a discussion of 
general trade conditions. Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, was present. Earlier on the 
same day, the directors of the Southern 
Minnesota Mills held a meeting in the 
office of the secretary, C. T. Vandenover. 


NOTES 

The mill at Holdingford, Minn., is be- 
ing remodeled. 

I. G. Oviatt, wholesale baker, Midland, 
Mich., was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week. 

E. J. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., St. Louis, is looking over the wheat 
situation here. 

Herman F. Wright, of the sales de- 
partment of the Saxony Mills, St. Louis, 
is in Minneapolis. 

The Northwest Cereal Co., St. Paul, 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock, by F. H. Brandhorst. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneap- 
olis, left for New York on Aug. 16. 

C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, left Aug. 
14 for Philadelphia and other eastern 
points. 

G. A. Aylsworth, of the Goetzmann- 
Aylsworth Grain Co., returned on Aug. 
12 from the Southwest. He left again 
on Aug. 15 for Kansas City, to be gone 
for a week, 

John J. Regan and N. A. Matson, 
Minneapolis bakers, have been invited to 
act on the reception committee at the 
national bakers’ convention in Atlantic 
City next month. 

W. A. Lansker, European manager of 
the International Milling Co., was at the 
home office in Minneapolis last week. He 
is now visiting the trade in some of the 
larger domestic markets. 

Harold R. Ward, assistant sales man- 
ager and secretary of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., has been made general sales 
manager of that company. Charles H. 
Sanborn, who formerly held that posi- 
tion, is now vice president in charge of 
sales. 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has ordered through the Weaver 
Co., of Minneapolis, a 22-inch Reliance 
attrition mill, and two 20 h-p motors to 
operate it. A similar outfit has also 
been sold to the Amery (Wis.) Co- 
operative Exchange. 


L. J. Fitzpatrick, general agent in the 
freight department of the Chicago Great 
Western road at Minneapolis, has been 
made local freight agent, succeeding the 
late L. H. Caswell. B. R. Harris, com- 
mercial agent at Des Moines, Iowa, has 
been promoted to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s old 
position. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


A better flour demand prevails. Mills 
reported some good sales of new crop, 
flour last week. Buyers seem to be 
coming to a belief that the present price 
level is reasonably stable and attractive. 
They buy especially on dips, when pend- 
ing bids are reached by declining prices. 

Durum flour demand is slow, with 
buyers taking on only small lots. Pur- 
chases come from scattered territory, 
mainly from the East. The good pros- 
pect for durum as compared with spring 
wheat is influencing buyers. 

Quotations, Aug. 14, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

1926 1925 
Md ea ks $8.80@8.95 $8.75 @9.00 
8.35@8.80 8.50@8.75 
First clear, jute 7.45@7.60 8.25@8.50 
Second clear, jute.... 6.20@6.45 7.00@7.50 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


First patent 
Second patent 





Output Pct. of 

activity 

PE, DUNO ev ns94 008s chienne 41 
Previous week ae 3 19 
Oe, 5-68 vince ee ceeds 21,610 61 
Two years ago ........... 12,815 35 


NOTES 

Douglas C. Moore, buyer for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
Kansas. He had been there for several 
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weeks, spending most of his time at 
Hutchinson. 

The Duluth Universal mill is stij 
down, making changes in machinery and 
getting ready for the fall run. 

F. G. Cartson, 


GREAT FALLS 


Flour prices closed at Great Falls on 
Aug. 14 as follows: first patent $8.39 
bbl, standard patent $8, first clear $6.99, 


NOTES 


Snell Bros., Miles City, have purchased 
the elevator at Rosebud from the Rose- 
bud Mercantile Co., taking immediate 
possession. Carten Snell and his brother 
George were in Rosebud the first of the 
week to take inventory, and immediately 
began receiving grain. 

August Schwachheim, president of the 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co, 
reports: “Our laboratory experiments 
with new wheat so far show that it is of 
decided superior quality in point of test 
weight and gluten. So far as ascertained, 
the flour from this crop will be the ‘best 
ever.” 

The Bainville branch of the F. W. 
Bliss Chemical Laboratories, Minneapo- 
lis, is now in operation. Facilities for 
analyzing grain and grain products have 
been installed, and the laboratory will 
specialize in wheat testing. A few tests 
have already been made of this year’s 
local crop, and they indicate that both 
winter and spring wheat are well above 
the average in quality and protein con- 
tent. Watrer F. Brirran. 





NOT AT ALL NECESSARY 

Local newspaper publishers have hit 
upon a practically new scheme for in- 
creasing their finances. They go about 
it in this manner. First they scout 
around and ascertain the name of some 
prominent firm, in the town, about to 
celebrate a tenth, fifteenth or other anni- 
versary. Then they approach the firm 
with the lure of a full page writeup con- 
taining pietures of the owners, the plant, 
etc., all to be exploited as a great spe- 
cial. So far we find no fault, as the 
publicity aids in building prestige for the 
firm. The objectionable feature is that 
all concerns with which the advertised 
firm does business are solicited for ad- 
vertisements. 

For instance: a bakery is the object of 
the write up; then the mills from which 
it purchases flour are requested to adver- 
tise; supply houses are “invited” to ad- 
vertise, and all others with which the 
bakery does business, no matter how lit- 
tle, are expected to do likewise. Most 
firms that are approached succumb to 
the wiles of the solicitor and_ spend 
money from which they can never hope 
to get any return. It is not at all neces- 
sary for these firms to buy so many 
inches of newspaper space just to tell a 
few thousand people, who are entirely 
disinterested, that they congratulate the 
bakery and that it uses “So and So’s” 
flour or other material. A nice personal 
letter would cost considerably less, and 
would be more deeply appreciated. 

The practice should be discouraged— 
The Retail Baker. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 


1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-28 
Sept. 1,356,706 1,057,606 1,104,410 1,702,570 
Oct.. 1,530,562 1,078,124 1,355,275 1,838,880 
Nov.. 1,086,086 951,765 1,112,005 1,730,900 
Dec.. 1,040,831 886,285 864,370 1,356,115 
Jan.. 1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 1,103,745 
Feb.. 851,476 982,693 996,064 1,095,095 
Mch. 1,042,682 761,604 1,003,546 1,415,715 
April 787,631 700,994 821,874 1,051,720 
May. 866,200 709,476 927,653 1,002,125 
June. 923,519 863,341 911,202 1,012,145 
July. 938,068 1,078,862 935,320 1,137,900 
AOS: > sis wees 1,018,382 1,051,610 1,233,955 





Yr *11,511,598 10,969,152 12,191,411 15,730,865 


Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, bY 
months and crop years, in barrels: 


1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 122-3 
22,647 








September .... 6,624 3,910 8,805 
October ....... 10,070 49,419 9,805 8,280 
November ..... 6,161 25,647 6,500 4,24 
December ..... 9,863 36,158 6,240 9,64 
January ...... 5,803 16,821 8,279 4,905 
February 7,565 25,087 6,527 7,500 
March ... 10,185 23,253 8,343 9,000 
April .. 7,436 9,264 8,850 6,98 
May .. 4,488 12,062 11,556 5,810 
June .. 8,307 6,336 13,300 3,210 
July ... 11,005 12,555 12,093 11,070 
Re nf 9,012 12,619 2,710 
— 

WORE: 65.0 i *87,502 248,211 107,022 32,160 


*Eleven months. 
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pany has only a small indebtedness, but 
lack of working capital forced it to dis- 
continue operations and, finally, to go in- 
to voluntary receivership to protect all 
interests. 

S. C. Lee, of Kansas City, is chairman 
of a committee of bondholders, and 
would be interested in a plan to take 
preferred stock in a properly financed 
company in return for release of the 
mortgage. The company’s two mills at 
Salina and Ellsworth, Kansas, each have 
a capacity of about 1,700 bbls. Several 
interests recently have considered plans 
for acquiring the properties, but nothing 
is under way at present promising their 
early operation. 

VARYING BREAD PRICES 

A Kansas City newspaper, which is 
conducting a private warfare on bakers, 
great and small, publishes figures on 
bread prices at several points in Kansas 
and Missouri, as follows: 

Columbia, Mo.—Chain stores, 8c, 8c 
and 9c per standard loaf; retail baker- 
ies, 10c. 

Springfield, Mo.—15-oz loaf, 10c. One 
baker recently started selling a pound 
loaf for 5c and some places are offering 
a 12-oz loaf at the same price. 

Maryville, Mo.—Pound loaf, 10c; some 
stores selling at 7c. 

Lawrence, Kansas.—Ten- 
loaves selling at 9c and 10c. 

Pittsburg, Kansas—Pound loaf at 9c, 
or three loaves for 25c; 14-lb loaf at 13c, 
two for 25c. 

Wichita, Kansas—Pound loaf at 10c; 
19-0z loaf, 12c; 13%-o0z loaf, 9c. 

Hutchinson, Kansas — Seventeen-ounce 
loaf, 10c. 


EVIDENTLY 


and 12-o0z 


OUT OF BUSINESS 
In collecting data covering crop year 
flour production, this office sends a letter 
of inquiry with blank form for reply 
and a stamped envelope to each mill in 
the territory. Follow-up inquiries are 
used when the first request is neglected, 
which is often the case with small mills. 
To the inquiry addressed to the Laural 
(Neb.) Milling & Grain Co. the following 
courteous reply has been received: 

“Dear Sirs this letter wass toest in the 
wast Basket by H. B. Bell. Genttel- 
manns, thar is no more Laurel Milling 
& Grain Co. here it wend out of Buis- 
ness about 3 years and Mr J. R. Dure 
the opperator in in Omaha all Reddy 
over two years. wareabout in Omaha I 
do not know and wat is duing, so Pleace 
I think stop wriding and save your 
stamps. Mr. H. B. Bell is runing the 
Elevator part onlay. Yours for good 
luck. A School Boy.” 

This office is much indebted to its 
obliging young correspondent. While 
somewhat quaintly expressed, the infor- 
mation given is directly to the point. 


NOTES 

Theodore B. Tholl has returned to his 

former post in the sales department of 

the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas. 

T. C. Thatcher, vice president and 
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PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Nortiwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
Sente’ per cent of capacity as follows: 


Of the mills reporting, 28 reported 
domestic business active, 32 fair, and 
6 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all re- 
Portiig mills, outside of Kansas City, 
Were 43,061 bbls last week, 36,225 in the 
Previous week, 9,214 a year ago and 42,- 

‘wo years ago. 


Clears Continue . Scarce—Few mills 


and no grog. 


morale. 











SUDDEN and wholly unprovoked attack by night riders occasioned 
A substantia damage to millers of this district early this month. The 
assault, which was frontal and exceedingly well planned, was preceded 
by heavy firing off Mole St. Nicholas. The enemy approached under pro- 


could rally for defense, had pillaged the camp of more than 750,000 bbls 


A number of defenders of the millers’ position surrendered at dis- 
cretion. Several of these, it is reported, were sentenced to hard grinding at 
the mill for 30 to 60 days without reward, no food save bread and water 
In a number of instances, millers defended their action in 
laying down their arms by claiming that they proposed to do their peni- 
tential grinding at night, when they had nothing else to do anyway. 

In a semiofficial communique, “Eye Witness” says the raid was con- 
ducted under the leadership of four horsemen, three of whom were iden- 
tified as Field Marshal Destruction, General Depression and Corporal 
The fourth did not ride on a horse at all, nor even on a 
mule, but just seemed to float along like a cloud in the sky. 
its disguise as a fairy, it is widely believed that it was nothing less than 
Chief Running Time, the well-known camp bum and expert figurer. 

Dame rumor hath it that the big interests which directed the raid not 
only are well pleased with the immediate results of the sally, but feel 
that a larger result has been obtained in general weakening of the millers’ 
That there may be something to this is suggested by the adage: 
“Good intentions are of no avail against an enemy who shoots from the hip.” 


RIDERS 


and, before the surprised defenders 


In spite of 
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manager of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., left last week to 
spend a fortnight with his family in 
Colorado. 

Because of generally heavier car load- 
ings, estimated receipts and shipments 
of wheat at Kansas City are now reck- 
oned on the basis of 1,400 bus per car, 
an increase of 50 bus over the former 
basis of figuring. 

The sales and executive offices of the 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Marysville, Kan- 
sas, now-are permanently located in the 
Board of Trade Building, Kansas City. 
W. J. Grover, until recently eastern sales 
manager for Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, has become manager of 
the company and is in personal charge 
of sales. 

The difference between this year’s and 
last year’s wheat movement is empha- 
sized by the fact that at this time a 
year ago there were less than 4,000,000 
bus wheat in Kansas City public eleva- 
tor stocks, and very little in mill stor- 
age. This year there are nearly 15,000,- 
000 bus in public houses, although they 
began accumulating late in the after har- 
vest movement. 


HUTCHINSON 

An irregular demand was experienced 
by local mills last week, buying tapering 
off rather sharply, following the issuance 
of the United States and Canadian crop 
reports. The trade has become very 
bearish. The week’s volume of business, 
however, exceeded capacity, several large 
lots being sold to jobbers. Foreign in- 
quiry was active, but that demand is 
mostly for clears, and mills are unable 
to offer them for less than 90 days 
ahead. Some export patent was sold to 
the United Kingdom, being the first for 
many months. Shipping directions were 
slow, and there has been some curtail- 
ment of operations. Quotations for hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, Aug. 14: short patent, $7.20 
@7.50 bbl; straight, $6.80@7; first clear 
$6@6.75, second clear $5.60. 

NOTES 

The Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. is pre- 
paring to operate its mill at Burrton. 
The plant is now being overhauled. 

Fred Wolf, president of the Wolf Mill- 
ing Co., Ellinwood, and members of his 
family are spending the remainder of 
August in Colorado. 

J. R. Morris and L. D. Larkin, of the 
grain department of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
Board of Trade last week with F. R. 
Noonan, local buyer for the International 
company. 

William Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. Kelly and their daughter, has left 
for the East and will sail, Aug. 19, from 
New York for Cuba and Los Angeles, 
via the Panama Canal. 

W. B. Madaus, formerly connected 
with the Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., now 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
has accepted a position with the William 
Kelly Milling Co., as assistant to P. H. 
Baum, the secretary. Mr. Baum will 
soon devote most of his time te the sales © 
department. 


SALINA 


Good business marked the milling trade 
here last week, being well in excess of 
capacity, with shipping directions coming 
in freely. Prices remain stationary, with 
quotations, Aug. 12, cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City basis: fancy short patent, $7.50@8 
bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20@7.50; straight 
grade, $7.10@7.25. 


NOTES 


The first rain in weeks occurred on 
Aug. 10, amounting to almost an inch. 
Its value is slight to corn, which is now 
a 75 per cent loss in Saline County. 

Farm values in Meade: County have in- 
creased $5@10 an acre the past two 
months, it is reported, the heavy crop 
there making a demand for wheat: land 
in that section. 

W. L. Brandon, who is in. the milling 
business at Canal Point, Fla., was in Sa- 
lina last week visiting I. A. Pribble, of 
the Salina Produce Co. Mr. Pribble and 
Mr. Brandon were engaged in business 
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together in Kansas years ago, operating 
elevators. , 

L. D. Larkin, of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has opened a tem- 
porary office in Salina, expecting to re- 
main here for some weeks buying grain 
for his firm. He was accompanied here 
by J. R. Morris, of the company, who is 
making a trip over this territory. 


WICHITA 

The flour market continues active. One 
Wichita miller said he found business a 
little slower than a week ago, wed 
due to buyers anticipating still lower 
prices. Export sales are rather small. 
Shipping diréctions are in good supply, 
and mills are running steadily at sub- 
stantially full capacity. Flour prices, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, Aug. 14: 
short patent, $7.90 bbl; straight, $7.40; 
clears, 36.40. 

NOTES 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., is fishing in Colorado. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., is in the lake regions on a 
vacation. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., is spending some time 
in Michigan on a vacation. 

Andrew Smith, sales manager for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., has gone to 
Colorado Springs, Colo., for a fortnight’s 
vacation. 

K. P. Aitken, manager of the branches 
of the Red Star Milling Co., left last 
week for a 10 days’ _ to the branch at 
Birmingham, Ala., and other southeast- 
ern points, 

Wallace Hinkle, who has been suc- 
ceeded by A. E. Kirchner as manager 
of the Fort Smith, Ark., branch of the 
Red Star Milling Co., has become assist- 
ant sales manager for the Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 


ATCHISON 


Flour demand continues active, with 
good current sales in round lots and also 
to the smaller jobbing trade. Sales by 
Atchison mills last week probably rep- 
resented 200 to 300 per cent of their ca- 
pacity. Shipping directions are coming 
in satisfactorily, and two of the three 
mills are running Sundays, with pros- 
pects of continuing on a _ seven-day 
schedule for several weeks. ‘There is fair 
export correspondence, but sales are few 
because of the better price basis made 
by Oklahoma mills. 

Quotations, Aug. 13, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: hard wheat short patent 
$7.20@7.40 bbl, straight grade $7@7.20, 
first clear $5.80@6; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.30, straight grade $6.70@ 
6,90, first clear $5.50@5.60, 


OKLAHOMA 


Fair prices declined 20c bbl last week, 
the range being $7.80@8 for hard wheat 
short patent flour and $8@8.20 for soft. 
Straight and clear grades were quoted, 
respectively, 50c lower. Millers report- 
ed a little new business, divided about 
equally among jobbers and the mixed car 
trade. yy instructions were a lit- 
tle slower, but most mills operated at 
capacity. Shipments were largely to do- 
mestic buyers of the Middle West and 
the Southwest. Mills of this territory 
are selling but little flour in southeastern 
and eastern states, 

NOTES 


A feed mill operated by the Brewster 
Bros. Mercantile Co. at Swinton, near 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., was burned recently, 
along with the company’s store. 


Andrew Goodholm, president and man- 
ager of the Stillwater Milling Co., who 
was a grain exchange visitor last week, 
said that plant improvements are being 
made to increase handling facilities. W. 
KE. Terry, formerly with the Modern 
Milling Co., Hugo, Okla., has been em- 
evel ws sales manager. 


A recent industrial survey reveals that 
Oklahoma has an insufficient number of 
bakeries. Reports said that they are 
needed at Bradley, Kingsland, Blaine, 
Wilmar, Evening Shade, Feber Springs, 
Yellville, Guion, Calico Rock, Lincoln, 
Prairie Grove, Jasper, Waldron, Locks- 


burg, Hatfield and Sparkman. 
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THE BOUNTY OF NATURE 

A good illustration of the bounty of 
nature will be found in what has hap- 
pened to the wheat crop of this section. 
There has been an almost incredible in- 
crease in its size and quality since the 
government report as of July 1. The 
following table in bushels, 000’s omitted, 
shows the increase and the five-year av- 
erage of wheat production for the lead- 
ing soft wheat states: 


Five-year 

Aug. 1 July 1 Increase av'ge 

GOGO cccvvces 40,500 32,886 7,614 322,967 
Indiana ...... 34,660 27,629 7,021 28,350 
Michigan ... 16,470 14,126 2,244 15,816 
Illinois .-+ 36,778 31,203 5,575 45,832 
Missouri ..... 19,470 16,705 2,765 30,720 
Pennsylvania. 23,364 19,594 3,770 22,754 
171,232 29,089 176,439 


The central states, which form more 
or less of a milling unit, have fared the 
best of all, and Ohio tops the list with 
the biggest increase. It is a remarkable 
showing even in size, and the more so 
when the quality is also taken into con- 
sideration. It is a wonderful crop, due 
to unprecedented yields of the highest 
average quality this section probably has 
ever produced. 

Nature has done something which 
should be approximated by man, and 
which should serve as a further stimulus 
to improvement of the crop. She has 
revealed the possibilities. In the old 
days, there was comparatively little 
wheat grown of No. 1 grade, or its 
equivalent. A large part of the present 
crop will make that grade, and much that 
fails will be due to excessive moisture. 
A number of agencies, notably the work 
of the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations, have gradually been 
bringing about an improvement in the 
quality of the wheat grown. 

This has been done through the selec- 
tion of the best seed and types of wheat, 
better tillage and sowing at the right 
time. It is within the range of possi- 
bility that the exceptional results this 
year might be approximated by a still 
further extension and the general adop- 
tion of the methods already operating to 
improve the crop. ‘These methods ex- 
plain the increase of late years in the 
amount of wheat which has graded No. 1. 

One of the solutions of the farmer’s 
problem, perhaps the most practical one 
within his reach, is to secure a larger 
yield of better quality per acre. Dou- 
bling the yield, if not carried to the 
point of an excessive surplus, should 
give a material increment in the return 
on the farmer’s investment. The exces- 
sive surplus, which drags down the price, 
can be avoided through intelligent ino. 
sification of crops on the same acreage. 

The improvement in the yield and 
quality of the crop this year should mean 
much to central states millers. It is al- 
ready reflected in a feeling of greater 
optimism. They cannot fail to make ex- 
ceptional flour from this wheat. Its 
quality will be its best advertisement. 
As it becomes known, it will be sought 
after. It now appears that there is only 
one thing which can spoil the prospect 
for a satisfactory year, and that is fail- 
ure to sell flour at a fair profit. 

There is no good reason why millers 
should not get a fair profit. Quality 
commands a premium, and the quality 
will be remembered long after the price 
is forgotten. Even with the increased 
yield, the crop is not in excess of require- 
ments; indeed, it is below the five-year 
average. What has happened has mere- 
ly been the salvation of the crop in the 
production of an average amount—no ex- 
cess which might prove burdensome and 
disastrous. 

It is almost inconceivable that millers 
should fail to take advantage of the un- 
usual opportunity which nature has pre- 
sented to them on this crop, thereby off- 








setting some of the lean years they have 
experienced since the war. There is only 
one way to do it, and that is to sell flour 
at a profit. 


TOLEDO 

Business with the mills is good. There 
has been some easing up in the rush 
following harvest, both in the movement 
of wheat and in the sale of flour, because 
things could not go ahead indefinitely 
with the impetus shown in the beginning. 

Large Sales Made.—Liberal bookings 
of flour have been made, going to show 
not only the need of replenishing stocks 
but that dealers were evidently in the 
mood to buy. The psychology of the 
situation seems to have been favorable. 
There had been a long period of high 
prices for all commodities, including 
flour, but the peak of wheat prices in 
January, 1925, was followed by erratic 
fluctuations, a secondary peak being 
reached, and finally culminating in a 
steady decline toward the end of last 
crop. So it may well have seemed to 
buyers that the price of wheat and flour 
at the start of the present crop was 
reasonably safe and not likely to entail 
much of a loss. This undoubtedly in- 
duced them to provide for part of their 
flour requirements, and probably ac- 
counts for the large volume of business 
booked. 

Favorable Wheat Purchases.—For his 
part, the miller has had the opportunity 
to make his initial purchases of wheat 
on the right basis, with a satisfactory 
carrying charge in the December future, 
if he cared to take advantage of it. But 
a surprising amount of the wheat bought 
by millers has been covered by sales of 
flour, and this explains the absence of 
hedging by them. 

Mills Fairly Active-—Some falling off 
in business is expected, now that the 
keen edge has been taken off buying, 
and pressing requirements have been 
taken care of. However, several mills 
are occasionally running on Sundays, 
and that is an indication, so early in the 
crop, that shipping directions have either 
accompanied orders or have come shortly 
afterward, 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
BUR, BehS oc ke dct adedvdess 50,700 105 
PROVIGUS WOOK wccccccicee 52,200 109 
WOOT OOS: o ccweucspeestesns 40,500 84 
THO. PORPE GOO. .vccccecs te 41,800 91 
TREOOG FORTS GRO oocvcscces 42,200 88 


_ CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. B26 ..ccvccsss 56,100 36,184 64 
Previous week..... 73,860 46,856 63 
VORP BHO cccccccve 77,760 51,417 66 

Two years ago..... 87,060 64,996 74% 
Three years ago...167,010 55,814 33 


Smaller Wheat Receipts.—The move- 
ment of wheat has fallen off somewhat 
and millers have had a chance to get 
caught up on unloading of cars. For- 
tunately, they bought liberally, and filled 
up most of their storage with wheat 
from the first movement after harvest, 
much of which graded No. 1. Present 
receipts carry more moisture, due to re- 
cent rains. There is still much wheat 
in shock in the fields, and wet weather 
has delayed threshing. Some white wheat 
has been bought at a discount, whereas 
it commented a premium on the pre- 
vious crop. The bid at Toledo, Aug. 13, 
was $1.254% bu, Toledo rate points, for 
No, 2 red, back to the previous low bid 
for new wheat reached on June 29. 
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Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Aug. 13, at $6.35@6.60 
bbl, and local springs at $8.60, in 95's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


NEW CROP QUALITY 


The Mid-West Laboratories, Columbus, 
Ohio, make the following comment in 
regard to the quality of the new crop 
of soft wheat in a bulletin dated Aug. 6, 

“In new crop winter wheat flour sam- 
ples received last week, 9 per cent gluten 
and 9 per cent protein were much more 
common than 10 per cent, and the ay- 
erage is a little less than 9.5. The typ- 
ical new crop sample contains about 93 
per cent dry gluten, between .39 and 
45 per cent ash, and has a bright but 
quite creamy color (unless strongly 
bleached). The loaf produced usually 
varies between 2,000 and 2,100 cc in vol- 
ume, and has good texture. The gluten 
quality is good. In general it approaches 
our seven-year average in general qual- 
ity, except that the ash is a little lower 
and the color better.” 


EVADING POOL CONTRACTS 


A number of farmers who have en- 
tered into contracts to pool their wheat 
would now like to get out of them. On 
this subject, C. B. Riley, secretary of 
the Indiana Millers’ Association, made 
the following comment in a recent cir- 
cular to his membership: 

“For some time farmers have been 
greatly concerned about ways and mens 
of evading their contracts with the wheat 
pool. Recently we saw a little ray of 
hope for them when we noticed an article 
in the Indianapolis News. The sugves- 
tion might be well worth trying—that is, 
let farmers produce such good wheat 
that it can be sold for seed. 

“William Settle, president of the In- 
diana Farm Bureau Federation, «nd 
manager of the wheat pool operations 
this year, grew a crop of wheat on a 
9.6-acre tract in Wells County that ay- 
eraged 50.3 bus to the acre. As such 
an average was unheard of in the vicin- 
ity before, a number of old residents 
entered into a friendly dispute on the 
size of the tract, which was then meas- 
ured with a tape line for their satisfac- 
tion. 

“The tract was planted with Parkoff 
wheat from the Purdue University farm 
at Vincennes, and was fertilized with 
Indiana Farm Bureau Federation fer- 
tilizer, using 200 Ibs to the acre. The 
entire crop will be used for seed in Wells 
County, Mr. Settle announced.” 


NOTES 


David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from a fishing trip 
to Colorado. 

The Haller Baking Co. held its annual 
picnic for employees and their families 
at Vollmer’s Park on Aug. 11. 

E. I. Bailey, feed, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
returned from an automobile trip in the 
East, visiting Baltimore, Washington 
and Philadelphia. 

The National Milling Co., owned by 
the National Biscuit Co., has been run- 
ning full time, including Sundays, prin- 
cipally on soft wheat flour for the bis- 
cuit company, making about 28,000 bbls 
a week, 


NASHVILLE 


With the market showing an easier 
tone last week on account of the wheat 
situation, demand for flour from the 
Southeast was not as large as during 
previous weeks. However, the business 
booked was more than the capacity of 
mills, and, with large sales made during 
the last half of July and early in Aw 
gust, mills were getting under full |.cad- 
way with new crop operations. |‘lour 
production has been steadily increasing 
the past 30 days. ‘ 

Some of the large buyers have becn 0 
the market during the past mont! oF 
more, but sales at present are chiefly less 
than 1,000 bbls. Shipping instructions 
have been fairly satisfactory, and the 
output of flour has been practically ab- 
sorbed. Bakers are rather well suppli 
with flour. Most sales now are for 60 
day shipment. 

Flour prices were a shade lower last 
week on account of wheat declining. 
Quotations, Aug. 14: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.0.D5 
Ohio River stations, $8.75@9 bbl; stand- 
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at patent, $7.75@8; 7 mn $7.50@ 

15; first clears, $6.25@6.75 

" Demand was moderate for Minnesota 
and western flours. Quotations, Aug. 14: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.75@9.25 bbl; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $7.75@ 
8.25; standard grades, about 50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

4 8-14 ssenss See 112,730 77.8 

Pr us week - 152,220 107,235 70.4 

Ye ago . .. 149,220 122,339 81.9 

T years ago... 164,520 105,882 64.3 

T ears ago. 168,180 124,945 74.2 
NOTES 


G. A. Breaux, president of the Liberty 
Mills. Nashville, was in New Orleans last 
wees on business. 

The Mooresville (N. C.) Flour Mills, 
Inc., with $100,000 capital stock, has been 
formed by E. W. Brawley and A. E. 
Be 

T M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, has re- 
tur: -d from South Haven, Mich., after a 
brie: vacation. 

» Allen Milling Co., Wadesboro, N. 
C., !«s superseded the Adluh Milling Co., 
Columbia, S. C., and will improve and 
ope: te it as the Allen Milling Co. 

new concrete elevator of the Lillie 
Mil! Co., Franklin, is practically com- 
plet-d, and machinery is being installed. 
The capacity of the addition is 175,000 
bus 


following new Kentucky com- 
pal have been incorporated: the Ce- 
cili Milling Co., Elizabethtown, with 
$100,000 capital stock, by H. L. James, 
M. \. Cooper and J. A. Gardner; Dos- 
sey-\ lay-Howard Milling Co., Fountain 
Run. with $10,000 capital stock, by J. B. 
and (. C. Dossey, and O. L. Clay. 
JoHN LEIPer. 


EVANSVILLE 


There was little change in the wheat 
market last week, with the price fixed at 
$1.25 bu at stations and $1.22 at mills. 
The quality of the new wheat is excellent. 
Flour quotations, f.o.b., Evansville, Aug. 
13: best patent flour $8. 25 bbl, straights 


$7@ 7.25. 


W. W. Ross. 
ATLANTA 
Though brokers report southeastern 


business not as active as they would like, 
conditions are fairly satisfactory. Whole- 
salers have bought on a particularly good 
basis lately, as very few of them pur- 
chased any sizable stocks at the first new 
crop prices quoted. Their orders, how- 
ever, do not average more than 30 days 
ahead. Bakers are buying little, as most 
of them placed their requirements early 
in July and apparently are looking for 
lower prices. Nearly all local brokers 
consider the outlook exceptionally bright, 
and believe they will do a good business 
during the next two months. Shipping 
directions are active, and promise to con- 
tinue so for another two or three weeks. 

Quotations, Aug. 13, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-Ib cottons: hard winter short 
patent $7.50@7.90 bbl, standard patent 
$7.20@7.60, straight patent $7@7.40; soft 
winter short patent $8.10@8.50, fancy 
patent $7.70@8.10, standard patent $7.20 
@7.60; spring first patent $8.50@8.90, 
Standard patent $8.20@8.60, straight 
patent $8@8.40; Utah soft white wheat 
flour $7.35, Idaho $7.90, Washington and 
Oregon $7.95. 


NOTES 

S. H. Gray, of the Hermitage Mills, 

_ hville, Tenn., visited local brokers 
est week. 


C. S. McGinnis, manager of the N. 
Sauer Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, 
visited B. E. Ricketts, manager of the 
Atlanta branch of the Kansas Flour 
Mil's Co., last week. 

the display of the Atlanta Milling Co. 
at the Atlanta Industrial Exposition 
early this month attracted a great deal 
of attention. It had a miniature flour 
plant in operation, showing the com- 
pleic process of manufacture, from the 
Ta’ material to the finished product. 


Harotp F. PopHask1. 
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ST. LOUIS 


The government crop report was 
looked upon as bearish by practically all 
flour buyers. Consequently, business has 
slowed down somewhat, and there has 
been very little flour booked for future 
shipment during the last few days. There 
is also some complaint made of the in- 
ability to get shipping directions on 
earlier bookings. It is generally thought, 
however, that, should the market show 
signs of strength within the next few 
days, flour buying again will become ac- 
tive. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Buyers are stay- 
ing out of the market as long as possible, 
in the hope of lower prices, and it is 
difficult to get shipping specifications. 
Most mills are holding their prices well 
in line. The southern trade has bought 
conservatively all season, and business 
will become more active as soon as the 
unsettled feeling subsides. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Bakers and other 
buyers of hard wheat flour are reluctant 
to purchase in large quantities. Those 
who have not cared for their require- 
ments for some time in advance are now 
buying only as they have to. Shipping 
instructions are not coming in actively. 

Export Trade—Last week there was 
little change in the export situation. 
Mills have been maintaining prices, and 
foreigners are reluctant to meet them. 
There was some flour sold to Latin 
America last week, but the European 
trade was quiet. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Aug. 14: soft winter short 
patent $7@7.50 bbl, straight $6@6.50, 
first clear $5.50@5.80; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.40, straight $6.50@6.90, first 
clear $5.80@6.20; spring first patent 
$8.10@8.50, standard patent $7.60@8.10, 
first clear $7@7.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SS! Sevrer cae re rs 40,000 63 
Previous week ... 87,800 59 
Pr --» 31,100 48 
TWO FORTE GRO os ciccccscs 28,600 45 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

-. Srae ee 62,000 71 
POOVeRe WOE si cecccvcce I 59,000 68 
\, BR wave veer Peete 47,600 55 
PWS DOMES GOO ccccccceess 47,400 54 


NOTES 


J. G. Schmitz, of the Meyer Milling 
Co., has returned from Cuba. 

Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony 
Mills, is in Minneapolis on a business 
trip. 

Harris McGavock, of the Victor Chemi- 
cal Works, has returned from an ex- 
tended trip through the Southwest. 

A. V. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., is expected to return this week from 
a vacation. 

E. J. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., is spending part of the week in Min- 
neapolis on business. 

Eugene C. Dreyer: and Charles B. 
Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commission Co., 
have been on vacation at the northern 
lakes. 

M. H. Matschke, of the Minneapolis 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
visited the firm’s St. Louis branch last 
week. 

J. B. Kelly, Lawrenceville, Ill., repre- 
sentative in that state for the Hall Mill- 
ing Co., spent Aug. 14 at the company’s 
offices here. 

William P. Garcelon, manager of the 
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St. Louis office of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City, has returned 
from his vacation. 

The Missouri supreme court recently 
handed down a decision regarding the 
state’s “long and short haul” railroad 
statute in which it is declared that there 
is no legislation in effect in the state 
making it illegal for a railroad to charge 
the same or more for a short haul as it 
does for a longer haul. 


NEW ORLEANS 


A more active interest was shown in 
flour last week in both domestic and 
foreign markets. While individual pur- 
chases were not large, there was a very 
good volume of small orders placed by 
near-by bakers for 60- and 90-day de- 
livery. 

Although foreign inquiries were out of 
line with American price ideas, consid- 
erable business was transacted. Latin 
America continued to show interest in 
this market, but deliveries were small, 
compared with those of the previous 
week. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Aug. 12: 


Destination— Destination— 


Alajuela ...... 250 Liverpool ..... 900 
Alexandria .... 800 London ....... 4,500 
Amsterdam 2,200 Manzanillo .... 640 
DRE  dcccccce 101 Matanzas ..... 562 
Antwerp ...... 1,800 Panama City.. 1,050 
Barranquilla .. 600 Paramaribo ... 660 
ee 888 Pointe-A-Pitre . 425 
Bluefields ..... 1,094 Port au Prince. 1,875 
Bridgetown .... 600 Puerto Barrios. 4,050 
Buenaventura .. 64 Pto. Cabello ... 100 
Caibarien ..... 700 Pto. Castella .. 468 
Cape Gracias... 73 Pto. Cortez .... 250 
Cardenas ...... 1,020 Pto. Limon .... 2,700 
Cienfuegos .... 300 Pto. Mexico ... 750 
Colon ......... 3,925 Rotterdam .... 3,000 
Fort de France. 349 San Jose ..... 6,203 
Guantanamo .. 425 Santiago ...... 1,337 
Guayaquil ..... De, GED elccdvves 820 
Hamburg ..... See 500 
BIAVOBA. ....00:% 6,826 Truxillo ....... 21 
Kingston ...... 2 eee 100 
La Guayra .... 100 Vera Cruz .... 1,450 
2.) Serre 25 

A total of 16,468 200-lb bags flour 


was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended Aug. 12, according to figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4,150 
bags; Santiago, 325; Kingston, 900; 
Colon, 2,700; Puerto Limon, 2,400; Tu- 
maco, 100; Panama City, 20; Truxillo, 
21; Puerto Barrios, 948. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Puerto Mexico, 750; Cienfuegos, 
300; Puerto Cortez, 250; Bluefields, 574. 

Munson Line: Havana, 600; Antilla, 
50. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,450; Panama City, 260; Guaya- 
quil, 420; Havana, 250. 

Flour prices, Aug. 12: 


-— Winter—— 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.55 $7.55 $8.75 
95 per cent ....... 8.25 7.20 8.00 
100 per cent ...... 7.95 6.75 7.65 
TG “occas veececas este 6.45 7.45 
First clear ....... ceee 6.15 7.10 
Second clear ..... nese 5.90 6.80 

Semolina, 5%c Ib. 


Prices of rice held firm for small lots, 
and it was reported that rice millers 
were buying more new crop rice. Lady 
Wright was sold at $5.50 bbl, and Edith 
at $5.75. Dealers reported sales of a 
moderate amount at second hands. Fu- 
ture prices remained virtually unchanged. 
The following figures were posted, Aug. 
12, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Aug. 13.......... 3,360 10,345 

Same period, 1925 ......... 35,228 1,101 
Sales— 

Seagzon to Aug. 12 ........ 193 7,124 

Same period, 1925 ......... 9,779 14,403 


NOTES 


A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern Illi- 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., Murphys- 
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boro, Ill., was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans. 

R. A. Tonry, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., is spending his vacation at Sea- 
brook, Miss. 

J. K. Butts, of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis, called on the New Orleans 
trade recently. 

Jose A. Secola, of Jose A. Secola & 
Co., Ponce and San Juan, Porto Rico, 
stopped in New Orleans on his way to 
New York City on a business trip. He 
will return to Porto Rico direct from 
New York. R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Although prices are slightly easier, a 
fairly satisfactory flour business is re- 
ported. Orders are coming in for mod- 
erate lots, and distributors are of the 
opinion that the lowest prices have been 
reached. The baking trade is buying as 
far ahead as the end of the year, and 
improvement is reported in the demand 
from jobbers in anticipation of business 
being Letter when the cotton crop begins 
to move. Stocks are not being increased 
much, and shipping instructions reflect 
the tendency merely to maintain them. 

Quotations, Aug. 12, basis cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots: soft winter 
short patents $8@8.50, standard patents 
$7.25@7.50; hard winter short patents 
$7.40@7.65, standard patents $7.10@7.35; 
spring wheat first patents $9@9.25, stand- 
ard patents $8.60@8.90; blended patents, 
95 per cent, $7@7.25; western soft pat- 
ents, $7.25@7.40. 

NOTES 

J. E. Ramsey, president of the Cen- 
tral Milling Co., visited Birmingham, 
Ala., last week. 

F. W. Eggers, of the Eggers Milling 
Co., Hammond, Mo., called on the local 
trade last week. 

R. H. Drake, sales manager for Igle- 
heart Bros., Evansville, Ind., was a re- 
cent Memphis visitor. 

Harry L. Douty, local manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., recently spent 
several days in a hospital with an in- 
fected foot. 

GrorcGe WILLIAMSON. 





NEW SOUTH WALES MILLERS 
SUFFER FROM LEGISLATION 


Metsourne, Vicrorta, July 11.—Mill- 
ers in New South Wales are experiencing 
considerable difficulty owing to the scar- 
city of wheat. New South Wales has 
been a heavy shipper of flour this season, 
and there is reason to believe that, after 
current commitments have been met, the 
amount of fresh business which most of 
the millers will be able to enter into will 
be limited. Indeed, it is asserted that 
the supplies of wheat now available are 
not much more than sufficient to meet the 
needs of local consumers. 

The effect upon the milling industry of 
the new workers’ compensation act prom- 
ises to be most serious. Millers estimate 
that the cost of its application to them 
will be equivalent to an increase in wages 
to mill employees of from 5s to 10s per 
week. It is likely that a further increase 
in flour prices will be made in the near 
future. ‘ 

CHarces J. MATrHews. 





SMALLER AUSTRALIAN SHIPMENTS 


Metsourne, Victoria, July 11.—Ac- 
cording to figures compiled by private 
authorities, since the opening of the ship- 
ping season on Dec. 1 last the common- 
wealth has exported 46,629,00 bus wheat 
and 290,897 tons flour, compared with 
87,977,000 bus and 236,101 tons for the 
corresponding period of the previous sea- 
son. The contributions by the several 
states for the two seasons have been as 
follows, in bushels (000’s omitted) and 
short tons, respectively: 











WHEAT 
1924-25 1925-26 
South Australia ...... 19,963,738 17,342,428 
WEOtONER.. cvccscccerses epvenerece 9,412,441 
New South Wales.... 9,567,424 
Western Australia ... 12 :. 589, 779 10,307,116 
DOUG sovccvececces 87,976,554 46,629,409 
FLOUR 
South Australia ........ 35,305 42,774 
VEOUGEER vocdecorpecevers 887,743 92,371 
New South Wales ésecede 84,065 91,962 
Western Australia ...... 28,988 63,800 
BOARD cecvccsccccccecs 236,101 290,897 
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ing in the use of the terms “spring” 
and “winter” or “fall” wheats. In the 
warmer sections of the country, where 
heavy frosts and snow do not prevail, 
spring wheats may be planted in the 
winter months and grow without the 
plants suffering any material checks due 
to the low temperature. If the plant 
has the spring habit of growth, it grows 
and produces erect heads of grain which 
appear at an early date; if it has the 
winter habit, and is sown in the spring 
in a cold climate or in the late fall or 
winter in a warm climate, it usually 
remains low, and grasslike throughout 
the growing season, without heads being 
produced. At times, however, when sown 
very early in the spring in a warm cli- 
mate, winter wheats will produce heads, 
though very late in the season. For 
these reasons spring wheats, in the es- 
sential sense of the term, are sometimes 
incorrectly called winter wheats when 
sown in the late fall or early winter. 
Purplestraw is actually a spring wheat, 
though nearly always sown in the fall. 


[It has come to be generally accepted 
as a fact that irrigated wheats are 
inferior to dry-farmed ones in bread 
making qualities. It is unquestionably 
true that irrigated wheats are exceed- 
ingly variable in the amount of their 
gluten content and in the quality of the 
gluten. Irrigations ag usually applied 
throughout the West, results in wheats 
of lower gluten and higher ash content, 
the change being nearly proportional to 
the amount of water applied. 

Professor Bryan has shown both that 
high gluten wheats may be raised in the 
West and that irrigation may be so ap- 
plied that the gluten amount and quality 
and the baking strength of some of his 
wheats are very high. By having grown 
many varieties which are of superior 
milling quality, particularly No. 24, he 
has demonstrated the advantages of a 
system of irrigation over the uncon- 
trollable rainfall, with the ever present 
possibility of rain at the wrong time. 

This wheat is a pure-line selection of 
a single head of wheat from selected 
hard strains of Early Baart. At the 
Arizona station a number of pedigreed 
strains of Early Baart have been grown 
and tested since before 1917. In 1920 a 
small amount of strain No, 34-14 was 
planted, and when the grains from these 
were examined it was noticed that a few 
of them were hard and vitreous in ap- 
pearance, while the rest had the usual 
soft texture of Early Baart. These hard 
kernels were planted separately, and 19 
plants were grown. Of these 19, there 
were 10 which contained hard grains 
only, the rest being soft or mixed hard 
and soft. The heads all had the typical 
Baart appearance, and came out at about 
the same time. These 10 hard strains 
were kept separate and multiplied. 
They have maintained their vitreous 
texture, though grown each year since 
then under irrigation, and have given as 
good wheat yields as the soft Baarts. 
It is believed that they are part of the 
progeny of the original Baart carried 
along as an unnoticed admixture with 
the typical soft, commercial type, assum- 
ing that the variety came from a cross 
between a hard and a soft variety and 
that it was distributed while it consisted 
of mixed, unfixed grains, hard and soft. 

In milling and baking tests, 10 of 
these hard strains, while not more no- 
table for higher baking strength than the 
soft Baart, showed decidedly higher 
water absorption (6 per cent) and glu- 
ten (2 per cent). There are now about 
80 strains of hard Baart which have been 
grown for about five years, some of them 
both in small plots and in large field 
plots, and always with as good yields as 
those of the softer varieties. No. 24 has 
been grown for three years, and stands 
out in the milling and baking tests ahead 
of all the others. 

Although the new variety was first 
thoroughly tested in 1925, there is every 
reason to believe that the outstanding 
combination of high qualities which the 
tests reveal will be maintained, since all 
the wheats tested were grown and milled 
and the flours were stored and baked 
under approximately identical condi- 
tions. It cannot be expected that in all 
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years exactly the same degrees of quali- 
ties will be exhibited, but there can be 
no doubt that this wheat, under the same 
general soil and climatic conditions in 
which it has shown its superiority, will 
continue to prove its outstanding merit. 
A variety possessing so many superior 
traits in combination is pabeatialie of 
enormous value to the farmers of the 
Southwest, and hence to the millers and 
to the whole nation. It definitely post- 
pones the time when wheat will be a 
high-priced luxury. 

Its widespread culture will solve for 
many years the problem of high gluten 
wheat supplies. It will add value to all 
the wheat growing land of the West, 
both irrigable and dry. The large num- 
ber of wheat varieties now grown in the 
West is evidence of the efforts that have 
been made to find wheats of high baking 
strength. Acquaintance with the merits 
of this wheat will inevitably have the 
effect of causing the disappearance of 
many wheats of mediocre quality. This 
will in itself be of advantage, for a few 
standardized types of grain on which 
millers can depend are better than a lot 
of heterogeneous wheats of variable 
character, and there must result higher 
prices for other varieties because of the 





ing difficult. As grown hitherto it shows 
very little smut damage, and although 
rust infection is not a problem in Ari- 
zona, or to any great extent in the West, 
it is believed that it possesses some de- 
gree of rust resistance. 

This wheat produced in the 1925 crop 
a yield of 55 bus per acre on 200-foot 
rows replicated five times. On a 40-acre 
field the average yield of the original 
soft Baart was 42 bus. A block of this 
wheat growing is shown in an accom- 
panying illustration. Discounting the 
200-foot row yields by 20 per cent, a 
figure which I have seen used, the results 
come out fairly near each other. Forty- 
two to 44 bus is a very excellent show- 
ing. 


THE average yield of irrigated wheat 
in Arizona is 30 bus per acre, or 
about double that of the United States 
as a whole. The flour produced is not in 
any of its characteristics like flour from 
durum wheats. It does not have the 
yellowish white color characteristic of 
flours from amber durums, and to a 
lesser degree of club wheats, nor has it 
the chalk white color of many western 
white wheats. The flour has the degree 
of whiteness usually present in soft east- 
ern winter wheat flours, with just a mod- 
erate tinge of creaminess. Its baking 
strength is well above the best durum 





Wheat Plots Just Before Harvesting on the Arizona Agricultural Experimental Farm 


standardization. For this new variety 
there can be no doubt that it will be a 
high premium wheat everywhere, though 
it will, in some sections, have to over- 
come the unfounded prejudice which as- 
sumes that no durumlike wheat can pos- 
sess high baking strength. 

In appearance the kernels of this new 
wheat will be taken for durum. Indeed, 
at the International Hay and Grain 
Show held at Chicago Nov. 28-Dec. 5, 
1925, it was classed by the judges as 
“purely a durum wheat.” However, the 
plant characters are not those of the 
durums, but are identical with the ordi- 
nary Baart wheat. It is a bearded 
wheat with rather short awns. (See Fig. 
5.) The chaff is smooth, white, long 
and narrow. The kernels are dark am- 
ber colored and translucent, having a 
narrow crease and rounded cheeks. They 
are all of large, nearly uniform, size and 
color, and without any “yellow berry” 
kernels, although it may be expected that 
“yellow berry” would appear if the 
wheat were grown on poor soil. The 
shape of the kernels is elliptical, rather 
long and symmetrical, with a medium- 
sized germ. Baart is said to be distin- 
guished from all other wheats by the 
yellowish, pear-shaped kernels, which 
also are typical of this new wheat. 


HE sample of No. 24 wheat on which 
the extensive tests referred to were 
made weighed 58 lbs per bu. The grain 
is held rather closely in the head, so that 
it does not easily shatter out if left in 
the field a few days after it is ripe. On 


the other hand, it is not so tightly in- 
closed in the glumes as to make thresh- 


flours, being, in fact, greater than the 
average hard red winter from Kansas. 
The qualities which give value to a 
bread wheat, and which any new wheat 
variety that is a candidate for general 
favorable acceptance by the milling trade 
must possess, are: first, high flour yield- 
ing ability; second, good color in the 
flour; third, high baking strength; 
fourth, good water absorptive capacity 
and resultant high bread yield; fifth, a 
pleasing, or at least not unpleasant, 
flavor and aroma. Connected with these 
five properties of the grain are other 
qualities of less importance, but nearly 
all the emphasis must finally be placed 
upon these five. It is because of a lack 
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in some one or more of them that a 
number of varieties have failed to win 
the acceptance of millers. The third and 
fourth qualities are intimately bound up 
with the nitrogenous compounds of the 
wheat or protein and, therefore, of 
course, with the gluten and gluten qual- 
ity of the flour. 

Since none of the newer proposed 
methods of testing gluten quality have 
as yet proved satisfactory, the gluten 
test has been retained as an integral 
part of our wheat valuation test in con- 
junction with the baking test for deter- 
mination of the degree of baking 
strength, the water absorptive capacity, 
color, etc. A properly controlled baking 
test made on flour that has been milled 
from well-cured wheat or from aged 
flour shows in the loaf volume the de- 
gree of baking strength possessed by the 
wheat; that is, the ability of the flour to 
give a light loaf even though enduring 
some degree of unfavorable treatment 
under conditions which may not be per- 
fectly suitable to the individual char- 
acter of the flour. A baking test that 
is so conducted registers the degree of 
baking strength possessed by a flour. 
Baking strength may range from flours 
of no strength whatever to the very 
strongest flours which will give good 
bread in the commercial bakery even 
when grossly mistreated as, for exam- 
ple, by considerable overfermentation. 

All of these qualities of the wheat and 
of the flour made from it are taken i::to 
account in the value scoring system uscd 
to evaluate the qualities of these wheats. 
Because of the fact that this system 
gives due weight to all the qualities of 
wheats which make up intrinsic milling 
and baking value, it has met with favor 
both in the commercial field and among 
wheat breeders, 


A$’ applied to the series of wheats 

grown at the Arizona Agricultural 
Experiment Station, it clearly brings 
out the especial merits of this variety of 
wheat. In the table which appears at 
the bottom of this page, results of 
the tests of some of the typical varieties 
are shown. No. 1 is a soft strain of 
Early Baart from which No. 24 was 
selected. It is fairly representative of 
the better common wheats of the West. 
No. 38 is a hybrid between Turkey and 
Sonora, and No. 41 is Hard Federation, 
a wheat selection from Federation, a 
variety produced by Farrer, an Austra- 
lian wheat breeder. The last is an av- 
erage of northwestern grown spring 
wheats grading “No. 2 dark northern,” 
and it is used as the standard of com- 
parison and assumed to be worth $1, or 
100 per cent. 

Some explanation of the results ob- 
tained may be made. The cleaning loss 
is the percentage of screenings and dust 
removed by the milling separator and 
scourer. After scouring, the wheats 
were tempered with water so as to bring 
the water content nearly to 15 per cent, 
and allowed to stand over night in tin 
cans. They were then milled by our 
milling system, which follows closely the 
milling system of a four-break mill. The 
yields are the percentages of straight 
flour as calculated from the cleaned 
wheats used, and are fairly accurately 
comparable to those obtained in mer- 
chant mills. The flours were stored in 
loosely covered tin pans and allowed to 
age before the baking and other tests 


TABLE OF RESULTS OF TESTS 


Tests on wheat— 


No. 24 No. 1 No. 38 No. 41 oe 
Moisture .......-+e00+ 8.1 7.2 8.5 6.8 12.2 
BR Ke owed ct eacvacces 1.57 1.69 1.89 1.74 1.82 
ProteiM .cccccccsccses 15.83 12.65 10.62 11.24 12.6 
Cleaning loss ........ 0 0 0 0 2 
Yield, per cent ...... 79.5 73.6 72.0 76.8 72.0 

Tests on straight flour— 

BONES ccccccasrcsveve -086 -072 .079 -1l11 | 
Soluble carbohydrates. 3.1 1.5 1.5 2.7 1.3 
Dry crude gluten..... 13.7 10.1 9.1 9.6 11.9 
Quality of gluten..... Firm, elastic Stiff, elastic Firm, elastic Firm, elastic Elastic 
COlGP wesccccccctvcves 1.5 5, good 2, good 2, good 2, goor 

Creamy White, Creamy Creamy Creamy 
Color quality ......... white, dull little dull white, dull white, grayish white, dill 


Color of crust 


Volume of loaf, cu in. 192 160 
BRAGG koi cd vesccvce Normal Normal 
WORTUTO © occ ie ccc cnens Normal Normal 
OGOP.. wocsccgevecccres Normal Normal 
Weight of loaf, oz.... 18.38 17.25 
Water used, 0Z....... 7.94 6.69 
True absorption, per ct 66.2 55.7 
Lbs bread per bbl.... 300.2 281.8 
Relative value ....... $1.214 $1.046 


Light brown Light brown Light brown Light brown Light brown 
134 198 


135 
Slight crack 


Normal on top Normai 

Slightly 

coares Coarse Normal 

Normal Normal Normal 
18.13 17.88 17.44 

7.6 7.31 6.88 

62.5 60.9 57.3 
296.1 292.0 284.9 
$0.944 $0.945 $1 
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were made. Straight flours thus made 
and stored show practically the same re- 
sults as straight flours made in mer- 
chant mills. 


HE acidity test (calculated as lactic 

acid) showed low figures. The acid- 
ity is a fair measure of the degree of 
soundness, any increase over the normal 
limit, which for straight flours is about 
125 per cent, showing the degree of un- 
soundness, if any. The soluble carbo- 
hydrates of these flours are normal, sol- 
uble carbohydrates or sugars and dex- 
trins being the fermentable materials, 
and in flours from sound wheats seldom 
exceeding 6 per cent in amount. In 
making the gluten tests all precautions 
necessary for uniformity and to prevent 
losses during washing were made. 

Tie baking tests were made according 
to oir long established standard method, 
using 12 oz (340 grams) of flour, every 
ingr dient and condition during the 
process being accurately controlled by 
our approved customary methods and 
app ratus. Color grades were marked 
by ‘.e Howard System. Standard pat- 
ent: grade 1.5 (good, medium and mini- 
mum), and straights 2 (good, medium 
and minimum). The average volume of 
nor!! western spring wheat patents and 
straights of the 1925 crop was 205 cu in, 


and the weight of loaf and water used 
17.7° and 7.25, respectively, for fresh 
mil): 1 flours, older flours increasing, of 


cour-e, above these figures in absorptions 
and »read yields. 

The volume of the test loaves is a 
measure of the true baking strength, in- 
dicat:ng the ability of the flour to ex- 
pani, hold up well and give a light, 
well-piled loaf. If the test loaf has large 
volume, the flour possesses a good de- 
gree of reserve strength. Such flours, 
when used in bread making in the house- 
hold or bakery, will in the dough and 
loaf, if necessary, stand a much greater 
degr-e of unfavorable treatment without 
spoiling the lightness of the bread than 
will flours showing lower loaf volumes in 
the laboratory test. It is in baking 
strength that No, 24 excels. 

The weight of loaf is recorded as it 


comes from the oven. It shows the abil- 
ity of the flour to hold the absorbed 
water and make a good bread yield to 
the barrel of flour. The water used 
shows the actual absorbing and retaining 
capacity of the flour in baking. Here, 
especially, the flour from this wheat 
shows its pre-eminence among a group of 
flours of extraordinary absorptions. 
Other conditions being equal, wheats of 
high protein content are more closely 
correlated with flours of high water ab- 
sorption than with high baking strength. 
Indeed, cases are rather frequent 
where high protein wheats give flours of 
medium or low baking strength, but here 
we have a case of the combination of 
very high protein, baking strength and 
water absorption. 

In an accompanying illustration are 
shown commercial loaves from flours No. 
41, a typical spring, and No. 24. Loaves 
of small volume are likely in the test 
baking to produce rather coarse texture, 
having a somewhat rough top crust, and 
unless these qualities are exaggerated in 
the loaf, they should be considered as 
fairly normal and not wholly independ- 
ent of loaf volume. A flour of small 
volume such as No. 38 or No. 41 cannot 
be made into bread of satisfactory tex- 
ture, though the commercial loaf, made 
under proper conditions, will have better 
texture than the test loaf. In this con- 
nection, see the accompanying engraving 
showing bread made from Nos. 1, 24, 38 
and 41, 


HE results of the tests of No. 38 and 

No. 41 may be taken as fairly repre- 
sentative of Pacific Coast common 
wheats, while No. 1 is typical of the 
better western wheats with a moderate 
degree of baking strength. No. 24, as 
has been said, possesses baking strength 
higher than the average hard winter 
wheat of the Kansas type and only a 
little below the average dark northern 
spring. It can confidently be asserted 
that this wheat, if grown under the same 
conditions as prevailed, will be superior 
in baking strength to all other types 
except spring, and will equal many 
springs in this respect. Because of its 











Nieads and Grains of Wheat No. 24, of the 1926 Milling and Baking Test, Grown 
on Arizona University Farm 
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Harvesting Experimental Wheat Plots at the Arizona Experiment Station so as 
to Prevent Mixing of Seed 


extraordinary flour yield and its very 
high water absorption and gluten con- 
tent, as well as its good color, in which 
it is only excelled by No. 1, and because 
of other good qualities, this wheat is one 
which millers will gladly pay high pre- 
miums for. How it will behave under 
varying conditions of soil, climatic dif- 
ferences and without irrigation can only 
be shown by further tests, but it is 
reasonable to believe that its outstand- 
ing merits will continue to assert them- 
selves in comparison with the other 
wheats which have been tested under the 
same conditions. 

The methods of growing wheat in the 
intermountain and west coast areas dif- 
fer in some essentials from those which 
are used in the great plains wheat grow- 
ing areas. Kezer, in Bulletin 227 of the 
Colorado Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, says regarding rainfall, dry farm- 
ing and irrigation: “Dry farming, as 
commonly understood, means the pro- 
duction of crops without irrigation, in a 
region where the rainfall lies between 
the approximate limits of 10 to 20 inches 
per annum. If the rainfall is much less 
than 10 inches, the type of farming be- 
comes arid, and when it is much above 
20 inches, the type of farming followed 
falls in the class of humid farming.” 


[IX the dry farming areas, such as parts 
of Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
and other states where the rainfall is 
from 10 to 20 inches, the growing of a 
crop of grain is made possible every 
alternate year by summer fallowing the 
land. If weeds are kept from growing, 
a large part of the rainfall of the pre- 
vious year is stored in the soil, and this, 
together with the rain that falls during 
the growth of the grain, is usually suf- 
ficient for a crop. The wheat roots 
penetrate and absorb all the available 
moisture from the upper four or five 
feet of the soil, leaving it at harvest time 
nearly dry. It has been estimated that 
from 464 to 1,048 Ibs water are neces- 
sary to produce a pound of wheat. Most 
of this is given off by the wheat plant, 
though there is some loss from the sur- 
face of the ground. When the rainfall 
is less than about 10 inches, a crop of 
grain is hardly possible without irriga- 
tion. 

As has been observed, the distinction 
between spring and fall sown wheats is 
not as sharp as that which exists in the 
colder areas east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. A spring wheat may be sown in 
December, and perhaps have no serious 





check in its continuous growth due to 
cold weather. At the experiment station 
farm near Mesa, in the Salt River valley, 
where these wheats were grown, spring 
wheat is planted the first week in De- 
cember, and growth is continuous with- 
out check due to cold weather until har- 
vest. 


HE earliest varieties are harvested 

during the last half of May, and the 
latest varieties during the first half of 
June. This makes the growing period 
extend from 155 to 180 days. The mini- 
mum winter temperature is about 20 de- 
grees, but freezing temperatures or those 
below the freezing point do not occur 
on the average more than 15 nights in 
the winter season. The damaging result 
of low temperatures is not heavy enough 
to injure the leaves. On an occasional 
night in January or February, growth 
may be checked by the cold, but the 
temperature will usually go high enough 
during the day for the wheat to make 
some growth. Day temperatures during 
December, January and February will 
run 75 to 80 degrees, and in the later 
ripening period of March, April and 
May, as high as 90 degrees or more. 
This rarely happens except in May. 
Even in hot weather the nights are cool. 
With 90 degrees in the daytime, the night 
temperature may be 50 or 55. This drop | 
in night temperature is characteristic of 
dry climates, and doubtless has some 
bearing on the quality of the crops, 
though the exact effect has not been 
studied. 

The maximum acreage devoted to 
wheat in Arizona up to the present is 
about 49,000 acres, located mostly in the 
southern part of the state under the 
Roosevelt Irrigation Project, and the 
Laguna Project on the Lower Colorado 
River, in the southwestern part. A small 
part of this acreage is located in the 
dry-farming region of the central part 
of the state and in the higher elevations 
of the northern counties, but most of 
it is confined to these two irrigation 
projects. 

A description of irrigation methods as 
practiced in parts of Utah, Idaho and 
other western arid or semiarid districts 
will be of interest to those who live in 
districts where the rainfall is sufficient 
for growing a crop of grain every year. 
Arizona grain is practically all irrigated, 
the water being applied in two to three 
installments of about six or eight inches 
each time, at intervals of one to two 
months. 
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The methods of applying the water in 
western irrigated districts vary widely. 
There are four, three flooding methods, 
and the furrow method. 

1. The regular contour flooding meth- 
od is the oldest. The water is allowed to 
run over the lower bank of ditches (field 
laterals), which follow the general con- 
tour of the upper side of the land until 
the whole area below is flooded. 

2. Flooding in checks. Checks are 
regular basins or areas of nearly level 
ground, each containing one or two acres. 

8. Flooding between borders, or the 
border method, is the commonest system. 
Low rounded levees or dikes are built 
just high enough to prevent the water 
running over as it flows down the slope. 
The levees are low enough to permit seed 
planting and harvesting machinery to 
pass over easily. Usually these borders 
are built up at intervals of 30 to 60 
feet, running parallel to each other down 
the slope of the ground and at right 
angles to the supply ditch. In some 
cases they are 1,000 feet long, but 600 
feet is generally considered the desirable 
length. They serve to guide the irriga- 
tion water. This method is used in gen- 
eral throughout California and Arizona. 

4, The furrow or corrugation method. 
Corrugations are small furrows one to 
two feet apart which guide the small 
streams of water alongside the growing 
plants. This method has the advantage 
of not leaving a smooth, baked surface 
after drying, and is best for land that 
slopes in two diréctions. It is not used 
for small grains, but for plants in rows, 
such as corn, beets, etc. 

The system of irrigation practiced at 
the Arizona Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and generally in Arizona in 
growing wheat, is that of flooding be- 
tween borders. The water is let into 
the land from the irrigating ditch at its 
upper end by opening the gates along 
the ditch. These openings are made at 
about 70-foot intervals. Midway be- 
tween each opening, borders are built 
up of soil. These levees are three to 
four feet wide and eight to ten inches 
high. They form, as it were, the raised 
borders of a series of long parallel fields 
70 feet wide and 600 feet long. The land 
between each pair of ridges must be 
level crosswise, so as to permit the water 
to spread evenly across the head of each 
70-foot wide plot. The slope of the 
ground may be from five to twenty feet 
per mile. At the lower end, the levees 
come to an end, and an area of land or 
basin known as the “tail land” is formed 
by a levee or another distributing ditch 
running crosswise. An accompanying il- 
lustration shows a block of wheat just 
before harvest in one of the plots, or 
“lands,” as they are called. The water 
supplying these fields comes from the 
Roosevelt Irrigation project. From one 
to five second-feet of water is turned 
into a land. A second-foot will deliver 
an acre-inch of water per hour, or the 
amount of water that will cover one acre 
one inch deep. 

I have quoted parts of the description 
of the irrigation method from an article 
by G. E. P. Smith, professor of irriga- 
tion engineering at Arizona University. 
At the Arizona Station, the wheat is irri- 
gated by applying one thorough irriga- 
tion of from eight to ten acre-inches 
just previous to planting, which is about 
Dec. 1. As soon as the land is dry 
enough for cultivation, it is planted. 
By Jan. 1 the grain is up three or four 
inches. The next irrigation is applied 
at the time the wheat is several inches 
above the ground or, as it is sometimes 
termed, when it is “in the boot,” that is, 
when the first leaf bearing segment 
shows a swelling because of the expand- 
ing head forming within. About six 
acre-inches are applied. This occurs un- 
der Arizona conditions about March 15. 
By March 1 the grain is usually eight 
or ten inches high. About April 1, early 
varieties, such as Sonora and Early 
Baart strains, usually begin heading. 
The third irrigation of about eight acre- 
inches is applied when the wheat is in 
the soft dough stage, that is, about May 
1. Occasionally a light shower or two 
comes in January or February, in which 
case not so much irrigation is given at 
the boot stage. On the average the an- 
nual rainfall in Salt River valley is seven 
inches, of which three fall during the 
growing season. The average crop is 
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CHICAGO 


The market was fairly active last week, 
but fell much below the preceding few 
weeks. The break in the middle of the 
week checked buying, as the trade now 
feels that still lower levels will be 
reached. Before the decline, however, a 
fairly heavy amount of flour was sold. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Sales of this 
flour were not heavy last week, but a few 
2,000- and 38,000-bbl lots went to bakers 
and jobbers, most of it for August ship- 
ment. There was a fair inquiry for 
strong first and second clear, but offer- 
ings were extremely light. Not much 
interest is displayed in new crop offer- 
ings. Buyers feel that prices are still 
too high, compared with southwestern 
brands. 

Hard Winter Flour—Business in flour 
from the Southwest held up well last 
week, although sales did not aggregate 
as much as during the previous weeks. 








made by about 20 to 24 inches of water, 
of which 20 to 22 are irrigation water. 

In southern Arizona it seldom rains in 
May or June, while the wheat is in the 
hard dough and ripening stages. In the 
last 10 years not once has a late rain 
interfered with the ripening, so that 
there is not likely to be any danger of 
grain becoming unsound because of 
water damage. 

In discussing wheat growing in Ari- 
zona and elsewhere, Professor Bryan as- 
serts that it is essential that the soil 
must be fairly fertile if a high quality 
bread making wheat is to be produced. 
He considers nitrogen the first limiting 
factor. Old alfalfa sod is probably the 
best ground for quality wheat. 

While no definite experiments have 
been carried out in regard to this factor, 
his experience agrees with the experi- 
ments of the Idaho Experiment Station 
published in the Journal of Agricultural 
Science, Vol. X, 1920, by Jones, Colver 
and Fishburn, in which they found that, 
with a proper balance of soil fertility, 
wheat of very high quality for baking 
purposes could be grown there, but when 
their sagebrush land was brought into 
cultivation, it could not produce wheat 
of good quality for bread making, re- 
gardless of variety grown, because of its 
deficiency in nitrogen, never having been 
improved by alfalfa or other nitrogen 
gathering legume. 

The three factors which contribute to 
the high quality of this wheat are, first, 
its inherent heritable high quality; sec- 
ond, the soil upon which it was grown 
being comparatively high in fertility, 
especially in nitrogen; third, the cli- 
matic conditions, both natural and arti- 
ficial, of which the control of water ap- 
plied during the ripening stages of the 
wheat is important. All these conditions 
are of importance, and without each the 
best results could not be obtained. 

After further tests, Professor Bryan 
plans to multiply the seed of this strain 
No. 24 until 50 bus are obtained. He 
will then turn this seed over to the Farm 
Bureau Pure Seed Association for dis- 
tribution among its members. The 
wheat obtained from these planters will 
thus be under the control of the associa- 
tion, so that adequate distribution can be 
had for it without any commercial con- 
cern obtaining a monopoly on it and 
selling it at exorbitant prices. 

I am satisfied that this wheat solves 
the problem on which western wheat 
breeders have so long worked. It will 
put into the hands of western wheat 
growers a golden gift in comparison with 
which California gold mines are of in- 
significant value. It means a long fu- 
ture extension of the ability of the coun- 
try to produce its best staple food. 
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There were several bookings of 3,000 and 
2,000 bbls to bakers and jobbers for 
shipment up to Jan. 1, with a few sales 
running until April 1, without a carry- 
ing charge. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Sales of soft win- 
ters did not average over 500 bbls last 
week. A few cracker bakers and job- 
bers took on some, but the opinion is 
that most of the former have bought 
enough to carry them for some time. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, Chicago basis, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jute, Aug. 14: spring top 
patent (new) $7.60@8.30 bbl, standard 
patent $7.40@7.90, first clear $6.70@7.15, 
second clear $4.25@4.60; hard winter 
short patent $6.90@7.35, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.30@6.70, straight $6.10@6.50, first 
clear $5.80@6; soft winter short patent 
$6.45@7, standard patent $6.20@6.40, 
straight $6.05@6.25, first clear $5.60@ 
5.80. 

Durum.—The only business passing in 
semolinas is scattered single car lots to 
manufacturers in absolute need of sup- 
plies. No new crop prices are being 
quoted, and the trade is not displaying 
any interest in them. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in freely, and it is re- 
ported that practically all old crop con- 
tracts will be cleaned up before the new 
crop begins to move. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted, Aug. 14, at 4%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 454c; No. 3 semolina, 
4%c; durum patent, 44,@4%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BUG. Geb cccicccdicesrcce Beee 95 
Previous week ........... 39,000 97 
(. coo wReI RT Se Pree eS 38,000 95 
PW WERTH BOO .cccccsriave 38,000 95 


NOTES 

J. U. Crosby, of the J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago, is on his vacation. 

L. A. Marks, of the Konrad Schreier 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis., is in the East on a 
business trip. 

B. C. Williams, of the La Fayette 
(Ind.) Milling Co., called on the trade 
here last week. 

W. F. Becker, Chicago manager of the 
Cereal By-Products Co., is spending his 
vacation touring the East. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., rye and buckwheat 
miller, Janesville, Wis., spent the week 
end in Chicago. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was in Chicago on Aug. 15, on his way 
home from a week’s stay in Wisconsin. 

Several fairly good-sized lots of rice 
flour were sold in this market last week 
to cereal manufacturers. Prices were 
said to be around $3.65@3.85 per 100 lbs. 

J. B. Davis, assistant sales manager 
for the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, called at this office on Aug. 
10, going hence to central states markets. 

J. E. Coolbroth, manager of the durum 
department of the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago last week 
visiting Walter S. Johnson, this concern’s 
local representative. He left later for 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 


MILWAUKEE 


The trade apparently has accumulated 
considerable flour for prompt and later 
shipment, and until it is satisfied that 
values are right, there doubtless will be 
little trading. The decline last week did 
not develop much interest, although 
prices have worked down to a basis that 
seems relatively attractive, compared 
with early new crop offerings. Most 
business now being worked is to custom- 
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ers and casual trade. This consists of 
small lots, usually in mixed cars with 
feed, and represents but a small per- 
centage of mill capacity. Straight car 
lot sales are few. Values are now en- 
tirely on a new crop basis, and there 
still exists a wide divergence, indicating 
an eagerness on the part of some mills 
to sell with regard to continuous pro- 
duction rather than reasonable profit. 
Quotations, Aug. 14: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent . $7.75@8.20 
bbl, straight $7.25@7.55, first clear $6.75 
@7.10, and second clear $4.50@4.95, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Values of Kansas patent have been 
reduced materially, both by reason of the 
allowance provided by the downward 
movement in wheat, and the keen com- 
petition for winter patent business, 
Trade is quiet. Many of the principal 
interests are well supplied. Southwest- 
ern mills, as a rule, are no longer re- 
ported to be selling for almost any ob- 
tainable price. They have a substantial 
volume of business on their books, and 
are taking new orders only when deemed 
profitable. Prices are 30@35c lower. 
Quotations, Aug. 14: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $7.15@7.50 bbl, 
straight $6.95@7.25, and first clear $6.05 
@6.30, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 

The William O. Goodrich Co., operat- 
ing the Milwaukee Linseed Oil Works, 
has increased its capital stock to $60,- 
000. The concern recently completed cx- 
tensive improvements to the plant. 

Charles Ray, who was president of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce in 
1878, died at Pasadena, Cal., on Aug. 
12, aged 91. He entered the Milwaukee 
grain trade in 1866. Since 1915 he made 
his home in California. 

The Sauk Farm Bureau Exchange, 
Sauk City, Wis., is a new Wisconsin 
corporation without capital stock «nd 
nonprofit articles, organized to deal in 
feed, flour, grain, hay, etc., and buy and 
sell seeds, salt, fertilizer, twine, etc. 

Milwaukee flour stocks on Aug. 1 were 
39,220 bbls, against 35,345 on July 1, 
and 23,344 on Aug. 1, 1925. On the 
same date in 1924, stocks were 35,66 
bbls, in 1923 92,918, in 1922 39,637, in 
1921 16,693, in 1920 11,627, in 1919 35,436, 
in 1918 14,270, in 1917 13,150 and in 1916 


102,280. 
L. E, Meyer. 





NEW ZEALAND MILLERS 
IN UNHAPPY POSITION 


Metzourne, Vicrorta, July 11.—'The 
position of flour millers in New Zealand 
appears to be going from bad to worse. 
The conditions in Canterbury are stated 
to be without precedent in the trade, and 
it is predicted that unless something at 
present unforeseen should happen, prob- 
ably every mill in the province will 
closed. Stocks of wheat are running low, 
and millers do not know where to pur- 
chase supplies at the prices which they 
are prepared to pay. Australian wheat, 
including duty, costs about 8s 8d bu to 
land in New Zealand, and millers declare 
that they cannot afford to pay that and 
sell their flour at £18 ton. 

A Dunedin miller asserts that the whole 
position has been brought about through 
New Zealand not growing sufficient wheat 
for its requirements. The shortage this 
season is probably more than 2,000,000 
bus. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





SPANISH MONOPOLY PLANNED 

It is reported that in Spain it is in- 
tended to put the flour and bread in- 
dustries into the hands of the govern- 
ment. A trust will be formed represent- 
ing all the makers of bread, which will 
fight the high cost of flour by requiring 
joint action in its purchase and in the 
sale of bread. 

It is proposed that the trust shall 
maintain a market reporting system and 
purchase all flour, distributing it to those 
who have permits signed by the food con- 
trol authorities. The trust will then fix 
the price of bread, and name the places 
where it may be sold. 


It is officially estimated that the yield 
of crops in Czechoslovakia this year wi 
be 15 per cent below that of last year. 
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NEW YORK 


Business last week was quiet, only rou- 
tine sales being made, as consumers an- 
ticipate lower prices with the spring 
whet movement, and the declining trend 
towird the close of the week encouraged 
this view. 

Hurd Winters Most in Demand.—Sales 
were chiefly of hard winters, springs be- 
ing in very limited demand. There 
seenicd to be an impression in the trade 
that decided price concessions could be 
obtuined on lots of any size, but buyers 
cou' not be interested. 

‘There was some inquiry for export, 
with low grades featured, but sales were 
not ‘urge. 

F.our Prices—Quotations, Aug. 14: 
spring fancy patents, old $8.75@9, new 
$8.3)(@8.50; standard patents, old $8.15 
@8.°5, new $8@8.25; clears, old $7.75@8, 
new 37.30@7.55; hard winter short pat- 
ents $7.80@7.55, straights $6.90@7.40, 
dears $6.50@6.75; soft winter straights, 
$6.2 6.50. 

K\KERS ORGANIZING AGAINST TRUST 


At a convention held in New York last 
week by bakery shop workers from 95 
cities, a campaign was started to organize 
all bakery shops in the United States 
against the Ward interests. This was 
decided on by the bakery and confection- 
ery workers’ union after E. A. McGrady 
had promised the support of the Ameri- 


& 


can Federation of Labor. It was ex- 
plained that the workers outlawed from 
the Ward concerns in 1923 probably 
would organize the bakers in “trust” 
plants and allied industries, and it was 
promised that a revelation of trickery in 
connection with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s dismissal of the Continental 


Baking Corporation investigation would 
be made. 
EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIPS ADVANCED 


Regular memberships on the New York 
Produce Exchange have advanced to 
$3,900, compared with the last sale at 
$3,750. The board of managers has ad- 
mitted the following to regular member- 
ship: 

Edward W. G. Borer, of Borer & UIll- 
rich, Edgar W. S. Knudsen, of the Han- 
sen Produce Co., William J. Melady, of 
the Melady Grain Co., Clark H. Sparks, 
of Samuel Knighton & Sons, Henry E. 
Walker, of Williams & Terhune, Edward 
P. Bultman, Arthur F. Eastman, O. E. 
Martin. 

The following have been admitted as 
associate members: Paul H. Brangs, J. 
Carroll Fahey, Robert C. Herd, William 
H. Johnson, Bertram H. Kleiner, Lud- 
wig H. Leisner, John McKinley and 
Francis H. Robinson, Jr. 

The board also admitted the following 
firms to memberships in the Grain Clear- 
ing Corporation: Dreyfuss, Louis & Co., 
Canada Atlantic Grain Export Co., Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Earle & Stoddart, 
7 rape: & Sweet, and Williams, Geer 
E Co, 

NOTES 


_Walter B. Pollock, treasurer of the 
New York Produce Exchange, sailed for 
Europe on Aug. 12. 

«ports of wheat and flour from New 
York for the week ending Aug. 7, as 
compiled by the Barr Shipping Corpora- 
tion, totaled 362,324 bus and 63,403 bbls. 
llowing the visit of Harry G. Ran- 
dali, vice president and general manager 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, the account of the Excelsior Flour 
Mil:s, Marysville, Kansas, for the metro- 
po!\tan district, has been placed with G. 
C. Krause, who has been a flour broker 
here for many years. 

Among out-of-town millers visiting 
New York last week were Charles B. 
Jenkins, treasurer and general manager 








of the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., 
W. V. Hamilton, of William Hamilton 
& Sons, Caledonia, N. Y., and Clarence 
M. Stickell, of D. A.. Stickell & Sons, 
Inc., Hagerstown, Md. 

There were two visitors at the office of 
the Halboth-Coans Co. last week, R. W. 
Goodell, vice president of the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, who spent a few 
days calling on the trade after visiting 
other eastern markets, and C. S. Mc- 
Ginnes, vice president of the N. Sauer 
Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, who is 
in New York following a trip through 
the South. Both of these accounts are 
handled by the Halboth-Coans Co. in 
New York. 


BUFFALO 


There is a fair demand for new wheat 
flour for deferred shipment, but buyers 
generally are waiting for the bottom of 
the market, which they think is some 
way off. Flour is cheap, compared with 
last year, but buyers think it should 
strike a still lower level. Stocks will 
need replenishing soon, however, and 
September should bring more business. 

Mill output continues fair on old or- 
ders, and the recent strong demand for 
feeds, which were offered only in mixed 
cars with flour, has kept the latter mov- 
ing. 

First clears are in good demand. 

Buffalo quotations, Aug. 14: spring 
fancy patents $9.25@9.30 bbl, standard 
patent $8.50@8.60, clears $7.75@7.80; 
second clears $43.50 ton; hard winters 
$7.90@8.25, straight $7.40@8; soft win- 
ters, $8.25@8.50; semolina, No. 2, 54%c 
lb, bulk, Buffalo. 

Rochester quotations, Aug. 14, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patent, $10 bbl; 
pastry, $8.60@8.80., 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ame. BeF4. 15 oo.000 238,000 192,336 81 

Previous week .. 238,000 198,305 83 

Wee BW. cx 22s 238,000 188,168 79 

Two years ago... 166,500 152,215 82 

Three years ago. 166,500 120,700 72 
NOTES 


Harry Gray, flour and feed, Spring- 
ville, visited this market last week. 

Frank Wilson, of Wilson Bros., flour 
and feed brokers, has returned from a 
Canadian fishing trip. 

F. C. Greutker, Buffalo manager of 
the Cereal Byproducts Co., has been 
elected president of the Kenmore, N. Y., 
board of education. 

E. W. Stuhr, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., linseed crushers, has re- 
turned from the Pacific Coast and has 
gone to Minneapolis. 


The Eastern States Milling Corpora- 
tion gave a banquet for department 
heads of the Buffalo organization at 
Niagara Falls last week. C. B. Lee pre- 
sided as chairman. 

M. A. McCarry. 


PITTSBURGH 


There was more activity on the part 
of buyers last week, with a correspond- 
ing increase in orders booked. A feature 
of the market was the increased demand 
for spring flours. Consumers appeared 
to take a deep interest in the prices 
quoted for springs, and some good-sized 
orders were booked. However, fair 
bookings were made of hard winter flour, 
most of them for delivery as far ahead 
as Jan. 1. 

Sales of clears showed an improve- 
ment, while there was considerable ac- 
tivity in soft winter flour. Of the latter, 
the bulk of the business was negotiated 
by pastry and cracker bakers. 

Stocks in the hands of bakers are fair. 


The excellent transportation facilities, 
with added delivery, make it easy to 
have flour shipped from the mills in 
quick time. 

Quotations, Aug. 14, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: new crop spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.75@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.50 
@8; old crop spring wheat short patent 
$8@8.75, standard patent $7.75@8.25; 
hard winter short patent $7.25@7.75, 
standard patent $6.75@7.25; clears, new 
crop $6.50@7, old crop $7@7.50; soft 
winter, $5.75@6.25, bulk. 


NOTES 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co., Cum- 
berland, Md., has started operations on 
a 24-hour basis, the first time since the 
World War. 


Calvin H. Adam, of Schlegel, Adam & 
Co., dealers in grain, feed and flour, 
Fleetwood, died at his home there on 
Aug. 7, aged 57. 

The Fox Wholesale Grocery Co., of 
Charleroi and Uniontown, held its annual 
outing at Point Marion on Aug. 7, close 
to 200 employees and their friends at- 
tending. 

Stewart J. Hanlin, aged 76, died at 
Richmond, Ohio, on Aug. 8. He was a 
former resident of Pittsburgh and for 
many years was engaged in the flour and 
grain business at Midway. 

George W. Moses, aged 65, a promi- 
nent business man of Johnstown, died at 
his home on Aug. 8 after a long illness. 
He was engaged in the grocery and flour 
trade for a number of years. 

C. C. Larous. 


BOSTON 

The flour market shows no improve- 
ment over a week ago, business being 
duller, if anything. One reason for the 
extreme quietness last week was the 
daily decline in flour prices, due to the 
lower wheat markets. Not for months 
has the quantity of flour sold for delivery 
on the new crop been as light as at pres- 
ent. Buyers expect the market to go 
lower. 

The amount of flour carried by jobbers 
and other distributors decreases daily, 
and is considerably less than a year ago. 
Similar conditions are reported at other 
New England distributing points. All 
seem disposed to allow stocks to work 
down to the lowest possible point. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Boston points, Aug. 14: 
spring first patents $9.25@9.50 bbl, 
standard patents $8.25@9.25, first clear 
$7.25@7.65; hard winter patents, $7.25@ 
7.90; soft winter patents $7.25@7.90, 
straight $6.85@7.15, and clear $6.50@ 
6.65. 

NOTES 
The plant of the New England Grain 


Co., Portland, Maine, was burned on 
Aug. 10. The loss was estimated at 
$100,000. 


Work has been started on the founda- 
tion for the $2,000,000 headquarters 
building of the First National Stores, 
Somerville. 


Stuart W. Rider, secretary of the 
Goodhue Mill Co. and the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, last week was 
introduced on the floor of the Grain 
& Flour Exchange by Charles S. Clap- 
ham. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour dropped last week, both in price 
and demand. Aside from the larger bak- 
ers who, evidently, are waiting for the 
spring wheat movement to further break 
prices before stocking up to any extent, 
buyers, including jobbers, cracker bakers, 
chain stores, and smaller bakers, appar- 
ently are well supplied. It also ap- 
pears that the retail grocery trade is 
taken care of. Many recent purchases 
look a little high compared with current 
rates, but that is to be expected on the 
movement of a big crop. 

Sales last week included old standard 
spring at $8.25@8.50 bbl, and new at 
$7.75@8, cotton; new hard winter short 
patent at $7.50@7.75, new hard winter 
standard grade at $7@7.25, cotton or 
jute, and new near-by soft winter 
Straight at $5.70@5.85, bulk, or $5.85@6 
in secondhand 98-lb cottons. The fea- 
ture of the week was the narrowing of 
the difference between springs and hard 
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winters, cash wheat at Minneapolis show- 
ing a decline of 8@10c bu, while that at 
Kansas City was off only 1@2c. Many 
northwestern mills were maintaining a 
difference of 25c bbl between old and 
new flour, though one wanted a premium 
of 80c for old. Something was done in 
soft winters for export. 

Closing prices, Aug. 14, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
5e less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8.50@8.75, standard 
patent $8@8.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.50@7.75, straight $7@7.25; soft 
winter short patent $6.85@7.10, straight 
(near-by) $5.85@6.10; rye flour, white 
patent $6.40@6.65, dark $4.50@4.75. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
19,773 bbls flour destined for export. 

Among wheat inspections here last 
week were 24 cars Canadian No. 2 dark 
northern spring. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, is 
selling at a discount of only 84%c under 
No. 2 red winter. 

The farmers in this section are still 
rushing their wheat to market, delivering 
it faster than demand can take care of it. 

Charles P. Dorney, a local millers’ 
agent who recently recovered from a long 
illness, has returned to the hospital for 
further treatment. 

The Linwood Elevator Co., Hagers- 
town, Md., capital stock $50,000, has been 
incorporated by Christian M. Horst, 
Clarence E. Miller and Leo H. Miller. 

Something started rye flour on the to- 
boggan last week. Perhaps it was the 
new crop grain, which is now coming to 
market and selling at a good discount 


under old. 
C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is unsettled and ir- 
regular, due to the weakness of wheat. 
Bakers generally are carrying small 
stocks, but they are disinclined to pur- 
chase with any freedom except at great- 
er concessions than manufacturers are 
willing to allow. Consequently, the vol- 
ume of business is quite limited. Flour 
quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks, Aug. 14: spring first patents 
$9.25@9.50, standard patent $8.70@9.25, 
first clear $8@8.50; hard winter short 
patent $8@8.50, straight $7.50@8; soft 
winter straight, $6.50@7.50. 


NOTES 

H. L. Gabel, of the Keystone Milling 
Co., Larned, Kansas, was a recent vis- 
itor on ’change. 

P. Donald Folwell, manufacturer, 
Merion, has applied for membership in 
the Commercial Exchange. 

C. E, Spangler, traffic manager of the 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, visited 
local steamship interests on Aug. 10. 

T. B. Clement has been appointed 
manager of the passenger department 
at this port of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., succeeding Joseph 
McCarson, retired. 

Warmer temperatures and _ slightly 
better moisture conditions improved, 
Pennsylvania’s corn crop during July, 
the federal-state crop reporting service 
announced in its report on agricultural 
conditions as of Aug. 1. Production is 
estimated at 55,973,000 bus. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 


NORFOLK 


The flour trade was fairly brisk last 
week, and interest in future bookings has 
been maintained. The government crop 
report had a tendency to make buyers 
hold back, as they still hope to get in 
at a basis of $7 for Kansas and less for 
suft winters, but mills are not disposed 
to meet their views. Conditions in the 
trade, generally, are satisfactory. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 13: northwestern spring 
patents, old $8.90@9.50 bbl; new, Sep- 
tember delivery, $8.40@8.75; Kansas fam- 
ily patents $7.75@7.95, in cotton 98's; 
second patents, $7.20@7.50; soft winter 
top patents $7.25@7.60; second patents 
$6.90@7.20. 

JosepH A. Lestie, Jr. 





Bread made from coarse flour is little 
palatable.—Old Latin Proverb. 



























































































































TORONTO 


A limited business is being done in 
spring wheat flour. No large orders are 
being placed, but sales of small quanti- 
ties continue at a steady level. Buyers 
not in immediate need of flour are wait- 
ing until the new crop is on the market, 
and mills are preparing for a rush of 
business then. Prices are becoming more 
settled, no change taking place last week. 
Quotations, Aug. 14, with comparisons: 


Aug. 14 Aug. 7 

Top patents ... $8.90 $8.90 
Patents . e¥ee . on 8.65 8.65 
Seconds .... devsnseses 8.40 8.40 
Export patents . gécaee?.. ae 8.20 
First clears cosences, toa” 7.30 
Low grade . vevadr 4.80 4.80 
Feed flour . 4.30 4.30 
All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cara Toronto or Montreal basis, 


less 10c for cash,“ plus cartage if per- 
formed Bakers’ discount for quantity pur- 
chases, 20c bbl. 

Winters. — Ontario winter 
wheat flour is inactive. Mills have dif- 
ficulty in getting wheat. The harvest, 
already late, is being further delayed by 
wet weather, and delivery of wheat has 
been light; consequently, production of 
flour is limited, Prices last week de- 
clined about 30c. Quotations, Aug. 14: 
90 per cent patents, in secondhand jute 
bags, $6 bbl, car lots, track, Montreal; 
Toronto, $5.80; bulk lots, seaboard for 
export, in buyers’ bags, $5.70. 

Export Trade-—-Mills report export 
business in spring wheat flour slow. 
There has been a little better inquiry for 
shipment in September and October, but 
trading for prompt delivery is light, 
owing, it is stated, to competition of 
Kansas flour in over-sea markets, Most 
bookings are for November, for which 
month quotations are lowest. A 9d re- 
duction took effect last week in the Au- 
gust, October, November, December 
prices, while September declined only 6d. 
Quotations, Aug. 14: export patent 
springs 43s 9d od 280 Ibs, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, August shipment; 
September, 43s 8d; October, 42s 3d; No- 
vember, 41s 8d; December, 42s 3d. 

A fairly steady business is being done 
in Ontario winter wheat flour for export 
for future delivery. Mills are unable 
to book for prompt shipment, as they 
cannot get wheat to cover orders, on ac- 
count of the late harvest and scarcity 
of old crop grain. Sales were made dur- 
ing the week on a basis of 38s@38s 6d 
per 280 Ibs, jute bags, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, September-October 
shipment. 


Ontario 


NOTES 


George A. Macdonald, Peterborough, 
Ont., manager of the Quaker Oats Co., 
was in this market last week. 


Canadian flour exports in July amount- 
ed to 978,339 bbls, compared with 815,- 
337 in the same month last year. 


A. E. Copeland, president and manag- 
ing director of the Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in Toronto last 
week, 

Thomas Tressam, manager of the 
Brantford, Ont., plant of the Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., was in Toronto re- 
cently. 

F. A. Galbraith, Vancouver manager 
of the Brackman-Ker Milling Co., Ltd., 
is on a month’s holiday, visiting Winni- 
peg and Toronto, 

In the year ending July, Canada’s total 
exports of wheat were 275,577,078 bus, 
compared with 146,958,158 in 1925. The 
United Kingdom was the largest buyer, 
taking 198,402,001 bus. 


Gordon J. Cummings, vice president of 
the Independent Grain Co., Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta., recently visited Vancouver, 
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Milling Company Holds Staff Convention 


Winwirvec, Man.—The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., last week 
held a very successful and enjoyable staff convention at Winnipeg, attended 
by representatives from eastern and western points. 

The chief object of the gathering was to foster the spirit of co-operation 
between the various departments, and the speeches made all stressed that 


point. 


This was the first meeting of its kind held by the Western Canada 


Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and the success which attended it probably will result 


in its becoming an annual event. 


Other milling concerns in Canada have 


found such opportunities of getting together extremely valuable. 

Those who attended last week’s conference were: D. B. Hanna, president; 
A. J. Mitchell, vice president; J. J. Page, general manager; John W. Horn, 
assistant general manager; J. L. Sangster, sales manager at Winnipeg; G. S. 
Dodington and T. Morton, Toronto, and representatives from Quebec, Calgary, 
Victoria, Vancouver, New Westminster and Winnipeg. 


New Ontario Milling Company 
The Tillsonburg Mills, Ltd., has recently been incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $250,000, for the purpose of taking over the flour mill at Tillson- 
burg, Ont., formerly owned by the Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 


which has been out of business for some years. 


The mill is being overhauled 


and put into running condition, and the capacity is to be increased from 500 


to 700 bbls per day. 
weeks. 


It is hoped to have the mill in operation in about eight 


Officers of the new company: president, Frank Gillan, Hamilton; vice 


president, D. F. Gibson, Tillsonburg; secretary, O. E. Twiss. 


Mr. Twiss has 


been connected with the milling industry for over 30 years. 


Canadian Flour Production and Exports 


During the 11 months ending June 30, Canadian flour mills produced 
17,825,474 bbls flour, of which 9,918,315 were exported, leaving a little less 


than 8,000;000 for domestic consumption. 


These figures show an increase 


over those of 1925, when in the same months production was 16,875,000 bbls 


and exports 9,354,355. 


The quantity of wheat used in the 1l-month period 


ending June 30 was 79,756,147 bus, and in the previous year 75,869,952. 








on his return from a honeymoon spent 
in California and the Hawaiian Islands. 


Canadian cereal mills produced 27,- 
545,651 lbs oatmeal and 111,328,568 lbs 
rolled oats in the 11 months ending June, 
against 24,334,712 and 100,699,476, re- 
spectively, in the same months of the 
previous year. 

The James Stuart Grain Co., Ltd., has 
opened an office in Vancouver under the 
management of Arnold Whitmore, late 
Vancouver manager of the export de- 
partment of the Saskatchewan Co-Opera- 
tive Elevator Co., Ltd. 


The Canadian trade commissioner in 
China reports that the buying of Cana- 
dian flour and wheat has been well sus- 
tained through the first half of the year. 
In the earlier months the large Chinese 
flour mills used practically all Canadian 
wheat in completing contracts made last 
year, the supply of native grain having 
been exhausted, 


A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was a 
recent visitor in Vancouver in his capac- 
ity as director of the Great Northern 
Railway. The directors were the guests 
of honor at a luncheon given by the coun- 
cil of the Vancouver Board of Trade. 
Mr. Loring addressed the council briefly, 
expressing his astonishment at the de- 
velopment of Vancouver. 


Members of the Montreal trade visit- 
ing Toronto recently were C. . G. 
Short, manager of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., J. E. Weeks, of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd, W. L. McGregor, 
sales manager for the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., A. D. Cameron, of the 
sales department of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., and J. L. V. Mallette, sec- 
retary of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association. 


Imports into the United Kingdom of 
wheat flour from Canada for the six 
months ending June totaled 2,540,000 
cwts, compared with 1,780,000 for the 
same period of 1925, and imports of 
wheat rose from 11,000,000 cwts to 17,- 





000,000. These increases place Canada 
in the leading position as the largest ex- 
porter of flour and wheat to the United 
Kingdom, surpassing the United States, 
which headed the list in 1925. 


WINNIPEG 


While no great volume of business is 
being done, domestic flour trading is 
more active. The early harvest in the 
Canadian West is responsible for this 
condition, Millers anticipate a consid- 
erable improvement in demand for flour 
within the next few weeks. Export trade 
is light, little being done except for de- 
ferred shipment. Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted Aug. 14 at $9.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.55, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@380c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 830@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

The rye crop of Saskatchewan is esti- 
mated to average 20 to 30 bus acre. 

George H. Booth, of the flour depart- 
ment of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has returned from 
his vacation. 

It is estimated that more than 50,000 
additional harvesters will this season be 
required in the prairie provinces. Brit- 
ish Columbia furnishes many each year, 
but the majority comes from eastern 
Canada, 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was in Winnipeg last week, 
attending the staff convention of his 
company. He afterward visited other 
western points, and expects to return to 
Winnipeg this week, on his way east. 

A press dispatch from Saskatoon last 
week stated that the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., had taken over the plant of the 
Interprovincial Flour Mills Co., Factoria, 
a point just north of Saskatoon, and 


















expects to have the mill in operation by 


October. Further details of the transac- 
tion are lacking. 

N. J. Breen, western general manager 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, has been appointed a 
director of the North-West Fire Insur- 
ance Co. His appointment to the board 
fills the place left vacant by the death. a 
few months ago, of W. R. Allan, who 
also was a director of the Lake of the 
Woods company. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta., last week received the first 
car of new crop wheat to be marketed 
in that province this season. The groin 
was grown near Lethbridge, and grad:d 
No. 1 northern. Movement of wheat in 
western Canada is particularly early this 
season. The first Manitoba wheat, grown 
at Rosenfeld, Man., and shipped to the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
on Aug. 5, is reported to be the earli st 
shipment of new wheat in the past 10 
years. 

G. Rock 


MONTREAL 


Buyers of spring wheat flour «re 
sharply divided into two classes, one 
composed of those who are taking in 
balances of contracts made last fall, and 
the other of those who buy for immedi- 
ate needs only on account of the proxim- 
ity of new wheat. Prices are very firm, 
and unchanged. There have been many 
inquiries from export markets, and a fair 
business has again been done. Domestic 
prices, Aug. 13: first patents $8.90 bbl, 
patents $8.65, second patents $8.10, 
standard patents $8.20, all jutes, car lots, 
ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 10c 
bbl cash discount. 

Demand for winter wheat flour re- 
mains slow. Stocks are very low. Prices 
are firm and unchanged. Quotations, 
Aug. 138, $6.50@6.60 bbl, secondhand 
re car lots, ex-track, net cash; small 
ots, $7.10@7.20, less 10c bbl cash dis- 
count, 

NOTES 


J. E. Macfarlane, vice president and 
managing director of the Wolverton 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, was here 
last week. 

J. C, Gauvreau, sales manager for the 
province of Quebec for the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is in Winni- 
peg on a business trip. 

K. Linton, agent for the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., at St. John, N. B., was in 
Montreal last week, and was introduced 
on ’change by Charles Ritz, eastern min- 
ager of the company. 

J. E. Weeks, general sales agent for 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., W. L. 
MacGregor, sales manager for the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., C. H. G. 
Short, general manager of the Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., A. D. Cameron, of the 
sales department of the Robin Hvod 
Mills, Ltd., and J. L. V. Mallette, secre- 
tary of the Canadian National Millcrs’ 
Association, have returned from Toro: to, 
where they attended a meeting in the in- 
terest of the association on Aug. 10. 





SEEK CONTROL OF WHEAT EXPOR’S 

Metsourne, Vicroria, July 11.—‘he 
Victorian chamber of agriculture rece :t- 
ly asked the federal minister for markets 
and migration to consider a proposal ‘or 
the appointment of a hosed to control 
the export of wheat for the comm»n- 
wealth. The fact was admitted that ‘he 
wheat growers of New South Wa'es, 
Western Australia and South Austr«lia 
were not represented, and it was agreed 
that, before any action could be taken, 
the views of the producers in those st«tes 
would have to be ascertained. 

Cuaries J. MatrHews. 
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Canada—June Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, milifeed. 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
June, 1926, as officially reported 


To— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
United Kingdom ..... 393,198 15,744,515 
United States .... 975 1,026,815 
MS et ee 3,450 ; 
Newfoundland ...... | eee “Sh Leen 
Barbados ...... a iataaets 3,495 
Ja aica ° er 
Tr lad, Tobago 
Oo r B. W. Indies 8 
fritish South Africa $1,333 


British West Africa 








B 1uda ° 'e 
BK sh Honduras 
Br sh Guiana 
H gkong .. 
A ~ Se 
cl : 2 
{ DER cccces 2 
ri : er 12,244 
( slovakia 1,350 
Be Se nto eerevas~e, exene 2, 
Br S esdnae¥ encees ee 43,230 
D ark =. owecs) Eee 
D West Indies.... oGe' "  -wesese 
D Guiana .......-. S06 2s aw ees 
Bay pt cccscecsee 3.306 #8 © sevees 
} Mia... 1805 = neacee 
F Bear deers 140,800 
t nd . ee. Sate ti‘ 
f h West Indies. S9GS 8 = aevecs 
G Te ; 195,904 1,141,717 
G SP. averebace ae =. egeeewe 
G GOOG cecscetvones wee | ~ cestbene 
e708 ébed ss ceecedens 25,498 620,510 
H meee. «| sesesee 
It e<wew ewes eegee 2,493 2,194,970 
Ir Free State ...... 48,444 528,474 
ToeianG@ .scccsee C66 + (« seeces 
JOP secccveseces eees 282,500 
Li b ssvces vies ee one -— veerpee 
M a x dgiwesene 3333 8£=«—=—s sevens 
N lands 3 2,248,323 
N TM cece ceoseccse 8 =256OR 06™CO RCO 
Ne iy 149,332 
P MD ccceserversesss aan ese eees 
P cal See eeee eves ° 469,092 
P ruese Africa — . .-sxeees 
P pine Islands .... [So 8 8=—=Ss ee ee 
P BM -ecccsccce eee ee ..c ‘ebsees 
P F sé . 44,417 
8 vomingo . 3.090 = escsoe 
s Leone dina edb SSR weeves 
St rre and Miquelon Loon 060—té‘“‘i«éi—S 
St Settlements 7. CtC—(“(‘“‘ Ce wD 
Sw S (Mates ee ete Wo 3,857 283,034 
Ver BOER. ccccaceosess 13.689 $= cvssec 
\ rrr TeTTTTi 27,791,702 
—-100 1bs————— 


Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
middlings rolled oats 


Ur i Kingdom ... , 460 10,635 
Ur 1 States ..... ++ 161,639 62 
Be SOE cavescves ove 4,028 17 
Br h Guiana . eae 178 68 
Br h South Africa.... «seer 2,484 
Br h West Indies..... 93 216 
Ne undland ......+.++. 4 78 
Ir Weee BEOte 2k svcd. ree 90 
St erre and Miquelon 275 see 
N Zealand sateen’ 500 3,848 
Ne CIRM sccccstiess § e6vve 495 
Ot COUMtTIED ....2226 sesee 31 

Fotals .ctiecdtsve estes 167,384 18,025 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in re at above points on Aug. 14, in 
bu ls (000’s omitted): 
Wheat 


I ator Oats Barley Flax 





Consolidated 225 34 il 229 
Ogilvies ....eee- 378 62 6 eve 
Grain Growers .. 451 135 78 
Fort William a> 241 5 10 60s 
S Tb. Beivevesvee 925 115 73 220 
Northland ...... 1,661 221 89 rr 
Can. Gove ....% 223 42 20 737 
da Co-op. 
ear 464 78 57 521 
nN G. esi tava 711 40 10 271 
Pr e elevators. 4,342 823 233 420 
I erry ere g 5 588 2,398 
Year ago 4 382 984 
Receipts ate ea 3 101 26 
Lake shipments. . 2 611 ° 
Ra shipments.. 123 54 1 1 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard .... ie. Sire 10 
No northern... 890 Durum ..... 413 
Nc northern..1,316 Kota .......... 26 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 385 Winter ........ 7 
N northern..1,966 Others ......... 450 
me. 4 .cevgaweas BS PORCRSO ov ccccee 4,342 
me. § .oeatuetts 66 
me. © .cwedseees 8 Teted .... 9,625 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
N oe eae 102 Othere ...-....++ 868 
N i Ae 114 Private ...... . 823 
Ex Geel. 25: <.. . 
1 @ csanguved 107 WORE gen vepas 1,555 
2 S avematnces 35 





Canadian Wheat Acreage and Yield 


imates of the Canadian spring and 





Ww r wheat crops, with acreage, as made 

by e dominion bureau of statistics (000's 
or ed in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 

——Acres / Bushels 

Winter Spring Total Wint Spng Total 

733 22,004 22,737 16 301 317 

794 21,179 21,973 24 387 411 

774 21,281 22,055 22 240 262 

816 21,856 22 19 455 474 


19 381 400 
16 285 301 
18,232 19 244 263 
19,126 16 177 193 
17,354 8 181 189 
14,756 16 218 234 


893 21,530 
721 22,540 
814 17,418 
673 18,453 
417 16,937 
/ 725 «14,081 
\ugust estimates. 








Progress is the activity of today and 
the assurance of tomorrow.—Emerson. 
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SEATTLE 


Bakers’ stocks of flour are low in 
north coast markets, but demand has 
remained stagnant, as they are looking 
for lower prices. This feeling has been 
intensified by offers of Kansas flour, 
which have been quoted here at a parity 
with, or lower than, new crop Montana 
and local hard wheat flour. 

Sales to middle western and southeast- 
ern markets were confined to small lots 
to scattered sections last week. The At- 
lantic seaboard showed little interest in 
hard wheat grades and sales fell off, but 
pastry and biscuit flours fared some- 
what better. California bought little, as 
her unusually large crop of wheat of 
high quality and cheap offers from Kan- 
sas made price competition difficult for 
north coast mills. 

Flour Prices—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Aug. 13: 
family patent $8@8.60 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.55@6.95, 98's; 
standard patents $7.20@8, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.90@8.85, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, old crop $8.80@9.20 bbl, 
new crop $8.55@9; Montana, old crop 
$8@8.25, new crop $7.90@8.05; Kansas, 
$7.80@8.25. 

Export Trade.—North coast mills re- 
ceived fairly frequent inquiries for flour 
quotations from North China last week, 
but were unable to do any business on 
account of considerably cheaper quota- 
tions made by Shanghai, Japanese and 
Canadian mills. Low oriental exchange 
further complicates the situation. While 
north coast mills quoted straights and 
clears at the close of last week to North 
China and Hongkong at $6.65@6.80 bbl, 
cif., less 2 per cent, cables reported 
that Shanghai mills were quoting $5.85, 
gold, at the same time for September 
and October delivery, and $5.92 for No- 
vember, and Japanese mills quoted spot 
flour in Japan at $6 bbl for straights. 
North coast mills quoted export patents, 
c.i.f., to Hongkong and North China, at 
$7.80@7.90. 

Inquiry from the United Kingdom was 
extremely meager, and prices out of line, 
north coast mills quoting export patents 
at the close of last week at 40@Als, c.i.f., 
per 280 lbs, jute. 

The west coast of South America has 
continued to buy moderately. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 


bbls activity 
Aug. 8-14 ian saan nabete % ss 
Previous week 58 
., £ SAAS 55 
TWO FORTS GMO ..ccccces A 62 
Three years ago .........: 67 
Four years ago ........ 50 





Five years ago ........ : 24,53 47 
Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

DG, Gres. ctc-¢e reruns acever seeds os 
Previous week ........:.% 28,548 60 
.. S| | RP rereer es 11,202 20 
Two years ago ..... coeee SOee 38 
Three years ago .......... 15,528 27 
Pour YVOQre QO ....ccccces 38,502 68 
Weve PORTS BRO cccccseudss 22,600 40 


NOTES 

Flour receipts at Seattle, July 1-Aug. 
15, 310 cars; Tacoma, 195. 

W. L. Comyn & Co., a long-established 
Pacific Coast shipping house, will move 
its headquarters from San Francisco to 
Seattle on Oct. 1. 

Wheat receipts at seaboard continue 
large. July 1-Aug. 15 receipts at Seattle 
were 1,500 cars, against 375 last year; 
Tacoma 990, against 425. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first 10 days of August: to 











Amoy, 17,500 bbls; Dairen, 10,000; Phil- 
ippines, 15,725; Hongkong, 1,530; west 
coast South America, 16,000. 

Twenty-four interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, with 
an aggregate monthly capacity of 296,530 
bbls flour, produced 111,997 in July, or 
37 per cent of capacity, compared with 
142,282 bbls produced in June by 25 
mills with a monthly capacity of 327,730, 
or 43 per cent of capacity, according to 
reports to the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), during July, 
1926, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 


FLOUR, BBLS 

v From 
To Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
Europe 7,145 4,788 11,933 
Orient 94,148 i 122,172 
S. and C. America 8,581 15,001 
Hawaii . -«+ 10,594 13,362 
California ..... 26,939 79,914 
Atlantic ports 42,597 68,453 





190,004 120,831 
WHEAT, BUS 


Totals 





y From - 

To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
Europe 139,466 743,905 383,37 
California 71,666 57,062 
Hawali 6,026 167 
Orient ‘ . 210,000 417,500 
S .and C. America 112,360 52,266 164,626 


Aree 539,518 1,270,900 1,810,418 

Total wheat shipments (flour includ- 
ed), July, 1926, 1,814,640 bus, compared 
with 1,395,251 for July, 1925. 


PORTLAND 

Several setbacks in wheat, following 
publication of the crop reports, led to 
a 40c decline in flour last week. All 
lines were affected except graham and 
whole wheat, which were not changed. 
Family patents were quoted on Aug. 14 
at $8.05 bbl, hard wheat second patents 
at $8.95 and blue-stem second patents 
at $7.55. The volume of domestic busi- 
ness is still rather small. Export in- 
quiries continue to arrive, but are mostly 
out of line. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 


661 





ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 8-14 26,480 2 
Previous week 24.332 39 
Year ago 19,176 30 
Two years ago 36,120 58 


Three years ago 23, 37 
Four years ago ’ 
Five years ago 





Car inspections of wheat at Portland 
last month totaled 1,921, of which 29.8 
per cent graded No. 1, 49.8 per cent No. 
2, 14.8 per cent No. 3 and 5 per cent 
No. 4. 

J. M. 


LOS ANGELES 

No change is noticeable in the flour 
market. New Kansas flours comprise 
about all that there is in the market, old 
crop flour having been almost finished. 
Buying is strong. Quotations, Aug. 12: 
hard wheat second patents, $7.60; blend- 
ed second patents, $7.40; California pas- 
try, $7; Kansas standard patent, $7.80; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7.75; 
Montana standard patent, $8.70; Dakota 
standard patent, $9.10; Washington, pas- 
try, $7.25. 


LoOwNSDALE. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


With quotations steady, there was a 
slightly better demand for flour last 
week, mill representatives reporting 
many inquiries regarding the new wheat 
product. California mills have started 
milling this year’s crop, which is report- 
ed excellent, and operations have about 
reached their peak for the year. 

Kansas new crop standard patents 
were slightly higher last week, being 
quoted, on Aug. 14, at $7.60@7.75 bbl, 


Montana standard patents $8.50@8.75, 
Dakota standard patents $8.75@9, car 


lots, f.o.b., San Francisco, and other Cali- 
fernia common points, basis 98-lb cottons. 
California bakers flours made from 
Baart wheat were quoted at $6.90@7.75 
bbl; blended patents, $7.75@8; family 
patents, $8.70. 

Washington-Oregon blue-stem patents 
were offered at $7.20@7.40 bbl, straights 
$7.10@7.30, and pastry flours $6.70@6.85. 

NOTES 

Flour exports of 1,143 bbls were made 
to Singapore from San Francisco during 
the week of Aug. 6. 

Calcutta grain bags are quoted on the 
San Francisco Exchange at llc, and San 
Quentin at 12%c, for August delivery. 

R. M. Bishop, chairman of the Sperry 
Flour Co. directorate, has returned from 
a visit to the mill at Ogden, Utah. 

L.. M. Gandy, formerly assistant super- 
visor of the federal grain inspection of- 
fice, Portland, has been named grain su- 
pervisor at Ogden, Utah. 

W. E. Zurrann. 








Ecuador Is Constant 


Ecuador offers an excellent and con- 
stant market for wheat flour, according 
to Richard P. Butrick, American consul 
at Guayaquil. During both 1924 and 
1925, wheat flour was the most impor- 
tant single import into Ecuador. Wheat 
flour constitutes over 5 per cent of the 
total value of Ecuador’s imports, 
amounting to about 10,000 bbls monthly. 
The market is thoroughly dominated by 
American flour, 95 per cent of the im- 
ports coming from the United States, ac- 
cording to Mr. Butrick. 

There are two grades upon the market, 
known as primera and segunda. In 
these grades there is a wide variance of 
quality, although they conform in gen- 
eral to their classifications. Primera is 
a patent hard wheat flour, and segunda 
is a western hard wheat flour. A cheap 
macaroni flour is also imported. The 
best selling brands are those of the se- 
gunda grade, only a very small quantity 
of the highest grade flours finding a 
market in Ecuador. American flour 
comes from Portland, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Tacoma and New Orleans, the 
greater part coming from the Pacific 
Coast. 

It is not customary for Ecuadorians 
to have bread made in their homes. 
Home consumption of flour is for other 
purposes. Bread is almost entirely made 


Wheat Flour Market 


by bakeries, and the general practice is 
to mix primera and segunda in various 
quantities, according to the quality de- 
sired. Bread, on the whole, is poor, be- 
cause the buying public is not exigent. 
Almost never is flour wasted. If it has 
turned sour, the bakeries use it in small 
quantities mixed with other flour. 

All flour is sold through local agents 
who solicit orders upon cable c.i.f. quo- 
tations. Previously, agents allowed their 
clients 30 and 60 days, but it is under- 
stood that 30 days is the longest time 
now granted. Sales are made to large 
wholesale and retail merchants, and to 
bakers. 

Flour comes in 98-lb bags. The inner 
sack is covered with a heavy burlap sack 
for shipping. For some clients two in- 
ner sacks are placed in a single burlap 
bag. This latter method is slightly 
cheaper. Both Pacific Coast and Gulf 
ports ship on direct steamers. 


The general average of prices of farm 
products remained unchanged at the low 
point for the year from May 15 to June 
15, according to the Department of Ag- 
riculture. The index was 139, or nine 
points below that in June a year ago, 
the five-year pre-war period being used 
as a base of 100. 


























































































































Millfeed Firm in Spite of Slack Demand 


There is a slack demand for millfeeds, and bran in some sections is weak 
owing to improved pasturage, but prices remain fairly firm. Millers appear 
' to anticipate a later period of firm values, while the buying trade is persist- 


ently bearish. 
applied on old contracts. 


is to the mixed car trade, which is heavy. 
Buyers show considerable interest in de- 


making fair inquiry for supplies. 


Production of millfeeds is large, but nearly everything is being 
Mills have little to offer, and most current business 


Mixed feed manufacturers are 


ferred shipment, but are not strongly inclined to pay the premium generally 


asked by the mills. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed is firmer, but de- 
mand is very quiet for all grades. Buy- 
ers are not disposed to pay prevailing 
prices for spot offerings, and generally 
have bearish ideas. There has been some 
inquiry for deferred shipment, but with 
mills demanding premiums for later de- 
livery and buyers not even willing to 
pay spot prices, there is little chance for 
business. Spring bran was quoted, Aug. 
14, at $24.50@25 ton, hard winter bran 
$24.50, standard middlings %$25.50@26, 
flour middlings $29.50@30.50, and red 
dog $35@37. 

Milwaukee.—With the exception of 
bran, which is 25@50c lower, there has 
been little change in the millfeed mar- 
ket, which appears to have anticipated 
a later period of firmness. Heavy feeds 
are steady, although largely nominal, in 
view of a light demand, Mills are not 
inclined to offer freely, and this is keep- 
ing the value of feed more or less even. 
The trade looks for a considerable im- 
provement in business for fall and win- 
ter consumption. Quotations, Aug. 14: 
bran $23.50@24.50 ton, winter bran $24 
@24.50, standard middlings $25@25.50, 
flour middlings $29@29.50, and red dog 
$34.50@35.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis.—Demand for millfeed is 
light, but offerings are not being pushed; 
consequently, prices are about steady. 
There is some demand from mixed feed 
manufacturers, but jobbers and consum- 
ers are in the market to only a limited 
extent. Practically no business is being 
booked for future delivery. Quotations, 
Aug. 14: soft wheat bran $23.75@24 ton, 
hard winter bran $23.50@24, and gray 
shorts $28@28.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.— The millfeed market 
may be described as firm, but not strong. 
Only an occasional car is being sold, 
City mills have nothing to offer, and 
country offerings also are light. Bran 
is weak, due to the good condition of 
pasturage, Jobbers quote city bran at 
$22 ton and country bran at $21.30, an 
advance of 50c over a week ago. Pure 
bran is quoted at $23, 

Demand is principally for the heavier 
feeds, and mills are oversold, asking a 
premium of $1 ton over spot for delivery 
from October to January. Red dog is 
very scarce, and the fact that there is 
also some export inquiry helps to main- 
tain present levels, 

Mills report mixed car trade as heavy. 
There is a fair inquiry from mixers. 

City mill quotations: bran $22 ton, 
standard middlings $23.50, flour mid- 
dlings $2929.50, red dog $83@34, wheat 
mixed feed $25.50@28, and rye middlings 
$20@21, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Aug. 17 
$21.560@22.00 
22.60@ 23.50 


Year ago 
$23.76 @24.00 
26.60 @ 26.756 


Bran . 
Stand, middlings 


Flour middlings.. 27.00@30.00 32.00@33.00 
R, dog, 140-Ib jute 33.00@86.00 38.00@40.00 
Duluth.—Demand for millfeed is better 





than a week ago, and prices are firmer. 
Bran has advanced 50c ton, with mid- 
dlings steady, the latter not having de- 
clined during the weaker period. Buy- 


ers are sending in bids just under mill 
figures, looking for another drop in price. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Demand for bran was 
rather slack last week, with prices fully 
maintained and fairly firm at the close. 
Production of millfeed is large, but al- 
most the total output is being applied 
on old contracts. Offerings by mills do 
not reflect the large volume of current 
flour sales, and mills appear to be con- 
fident of future feed values. Quotations, 
Aug. 14, car lots, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $21.50 ton; brown shorts, $25@ 
25.50; gray shorts, $27. j 

Salina.—There was considerable ac- 
tivity in millfeed here last week, con- 
tinued dry weather making pasture land 
of practically no value. The demand 
for gray shorts was especially heavy. 
Quotations, Aug. 12, were unchanged, 
with bran at $1.15@1.20 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run $1.25@1.85, and gray shorts 
$1.40@1.45. 

A tchison,—Feed prices, after suffering 
a severe setback with quotations as low 
as $1 under present values, recovered, 
and sales were made freely on a basis 
of $27 ton for shorts, $25 for mill-run 
and $22 for bran. Mills are hesitant 
about quoting feed for future delivery, 
as they believe that it will work higher. 
There is a very active demand for fu- 
ture delivery from the jobbing trade, 
but it declines to pay the millers’ prices. 

Hutchinson.—Current demand for 
millfeed is exceptionally light, but mills 
are storing their output with the belief 
that strong prices are certain to prevail 
during the winter, owing to a short corn 
crop. Corn and all other feed crops 
are deteriorating at an alarming rate 
under the protracted heat wave and 
drouth, and much feed normally used 
for ensilage will not be available.- Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis, Aug. 14: bran, 
$23 ton; mill-run, $25@25.60; gray 
shorts, $27@28. 

Wichita.—Millfeed demand is improv- 
ing steadily, and the mixed car trade is 
taking all that the mills manufacture. 
The improvement is due perhaps to the 
poor condition of the corn crop. Most 
of the trade is trying to buy for deferred 
shipment, which is something unusual in 
mixed car orders. Prices, basis Kansas 
City, Aug. 13: bran, $22@23 ton; mill- 
run, $24@25; shorts, $28@29. 

Oklahoma City.—A dull demand for 
millfeed early last week was followed by 
a better market. Bran was strong and 
shorts requirements increased, particu- 
larly in east central and southeastern 
states, where dairy feeding is increasing. 
Shorts have been comparatively slow in 
Oklahoma and Texas, because of good 
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pastures and small hog feeding. Prices 
were unchanged on Aug. 14, straight 
bran being quoted at $1.20@1.25 per 100 
Ibs, mill-run bran at $1.30@1.35, and 
shorts at $1.45. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed, particularly bran, 
has shown a tendency to weaken. How- 
ever, millers are selling their production, 
and are not disposed to accumulate 
stocks. The output has been consider- 
ably increased. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted on Aug. 13 at $26@26.25 
ton, mixed feed $26.50@28.25, and mid- 
dlings $27@30.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo, 
prices being $1@1.50 less than a week 
ago. 

Evansville.—Shorts, the only millfeed 
offered last week, were quoted at $29 
ton on Aug. 14. 


THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—Feed prices are about un- 
changed. Only a few cars of new crop 
grinding are arriving, but trade is fairly 
active and the outlook bright. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 13: red dog, $45@47 ton; 
winter middlings, %$32@33; standard 
bran, $31.50@32.50; standard middlings, 
$30.50@31, 

Memphis.—An easier feeling prevails 
in millfeed, and consumers are taking 
as little as possible, in anticipation of 
lower prices. The lowest price for wheat 
bran on Aug. 14 was $24 ton, and for 
gray shorts $29, but some shippers are 
asking for bids, indicating increasing 
stocks. Little business was done here 
last week, although stocks are small. 

Atlanta.—Brokers report good busi- 
ness for this time of the year, but say 
that most of the current buying is for 
near-by needs. The outlook is for con- 
tinued good business. Prices are slightly 
lower. Quotations, Aug. 13, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: bran, 100-lb bags, $31.50@32.75 
ton; gray shorts, $38@39; brown shorts, 
$37@38; red dog, $46@47.50. 

Nashville—With the output being 
steadily increased, an easier tone to 
prices was noted last week in millfeed. 
Quotations have been reduced about $1 
since Aug. 1. Demand continues good. 
Quotations, Aug. 14: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $26@28 ton; standard middlings, 
$29@31. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—The feed market was ir- 
regular and quiet last week, with spring 
bran and standard middlings 50c@$l 
lower, while flour middlings were $1 
higher and red dog up $2. Quotations, 
Aug. 14, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $29@30; soft winter bran, $31@ 
82; standard middlings, $29.50@30; flour 
middlings, $32@83; red dog, $38@40. 

Philadelphia.—The millfeed market is 
dull, and prices of bran are easier. Of- 
ferings are moderate but ample. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 14, prompt shipment: 
spring bran $30.50@31.50 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $31@31.50, soft winter bran 
$31.50@82, standard middlings $31.50@ 
82, flour middlings $36@37, as to qual- 
ity, and red dog $41@42., 

Pittsburgh.—Business in millfeed is 
light. Buyers are not interested even in 
small lot shipments. Quotations, Aug. 7: 
standard middlings $29.50@380.50 ton, 
flour middlings $33.50@34.50, spring bran 
$28.50@29.50, and red dog $389.50@40.50. 

Boston.—Wheat feeds were shade firm- 
er at the close of last week, with a slight 
improvement in demand. Offerings are 
scarce, and sellers of domestic bran and 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 17, 


Millfeed quotations reported to The 
based on carload lots, 


prompt delivery, per ton, 


packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minn eapolis Kansas City St. Louls Baltimore 
SpTime BOAR 6isec cws Ts 24.00@24.50 $.....@22.00 §.....@..... coe @Pocce 29.00 @30.00 
Hard winter bran ...... seve e @24,00 o Dave seee+@21,60 23.560@24.00 we. Pe 
mene Wieter WHOM cicccce cdsod pesee 60000 Beeses o sens seeee 23.75@24.00 31.00@32.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@25.60 .....@28.60 25.00 @25.60 «+» @..... 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.50@30.00 29.00 @29.50 seee+@27,.00 28.00@28.50 32.00@33.00 
ROG. GOR ~ 0:65 0:00 be ere 00 80 35.00@36.00 33.00 @34.00 or Pere sveee@..... 38.00@40.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran .......+.... $.....@26.50 $30.50 @31.50 $30.60@31.50 $28.50@30.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ....5 ar) 31,00 @31.50 30.60@30.75 28.50@30.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... oes 4 = oe 31.50 @32.00 31.25@31.50 28.50@30.00 26.00@28.00 
Standard middlings*® .... .....@27.00 31.50 @32.00 32.00@32.25 30.00@31.00 29.00@31.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «+++. @32.00 36,00 @37.00 36.25@36.560 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
Se. WO. Co abwdetcadesvs ceoed @38,00 41.00 @42.00 oeees@41.60 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ......0005. | Petre @ 28.00 $.....@30.00 $.....@37.00 
{Winnipeg @ 24.00 26.00 oopce Dc cons 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts, 


a seer @ 
{Fort William basis. 
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middlings ask a stiff premium for Sep- 
tember shipment. Some Canadian pure 
bran and middlings were offered for 
prompt and September shipment at $30.50 
ton, considered a low price compared with 
domestic feeds. Other feeds steady, with 
a moderate inquiry. Quotations, Aug. 14, 
near-by or prompt shipment, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran $30.50@31.50, 
hard winter bran $30.50@30.75, soft win- 
ter bran $31.25@31.50, standard mid- 
dlings $31.50@32, flour middlings $36.25 
@36.50, mixed feed $32@37.50, red dog 
$41.50, stock feed $34, reground oat hulls 
$12. 

Buffalo—Wheat feeds are unchanged 
as to price and general tightness, but the 
heavy rains have placed pastures in fine 
condition, and there is less demand. 
Mills are out of the market for the next 
month, and are shipping only in mixed 
cars with flour. Red dog is particularly 
scarce and wanted. Quotations, Aug. 14: 
bran $26.50 ton, standard middlings $27, 
flour middlings $32, heavy mixed feeds 
$33, red dog $37 and second clears $43.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—Millfeed stocks were ample 
last week and demand light, and feed 
was obtainable at about $1 ton less than 
the week previous. Washington mills 
quoted standard mill-run to jobbers at 
$283@24 ton, coast, and Montana mixed 
feed was held at $23@24. 

Portland.—Millfeed remains rather 
quiet. Stocks are only moderate, a: 
prices are steady. Mill-run was quot: 
on Aug. 14 in straight cars at $26 ton, 
and middlings at $41. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed prices are uj; 
one day and down the next. Little buy- 
ing or selling is being done. Quotations 
Aug. 14: Kansas bran, $31 ton; whi! 
mill-run, $32; blended mill-run, $30; 
flour middlings, $45. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed demand was 
limited last week, and quotations slightly 
lower. Prices for feed barley continue 
low, being quoted on Aug. 14 at $1.20@ 
1.30 per 100 lbs. Kansas red bran was 
quoted at $32@32.50 ton, Montana stan<- 
ard bran and mill-run $26.50@27, nort)hi- 
ern standard bran and mill-run $26.50 
27.50, white bran $28@29.50, middlings 
$42@43, and low grade flour $48@49, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. Quotations at the 
San Francisco Grain Exchange included 
bran and mill-run $29@31, middlings $44 
@46, and shorts $30@31. Wholesale 
dealers quoted bran at $34@36, middlings 
$46@48, and rolled barley $30@32. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Shorts and middlings are in 
good demand, with bran selling more 
slowly. Quebec and the maritime prov- 
inces are buying briskly. ‘There has been 
little, if any, accumulation of stocks this 
season. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 14: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, 
and middlings $37, jute, mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg—Demand for millfeed is 
fairly well sustained. Mills generally 
have light stocks on hand. The export 
demand for bran and shorts has not 
amounted to much during the past few 
months. Prices maintain their old level. 
Quotations, Aug. 14: Fort William basis, 
bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewin, 
bran $24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, 
shorts $27; British Columbia, bran $27@ 
29, shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, bran 
$32, shorts. $34, 

Montreal.—Mill stocks of shorts and 
middlings are negligible, although there 
is a little bran on hand, Straight cars 
of bran are being sold, but shorts and 
middlings are limited to mixed cars. 
Country buyers are hoping for lower 
prices with the usual large fall export 
flour orders, and are content to purchise 
for their immediate requirements,  in- 
quiries from New England are still coim- 
ing in, and some business is being done 
in that market. Prices are very firm, 
and some mills are considering advaic- 
ing them. Quotations, Aug. 13: bran 
$28.25 ton, shorts $30.25, middlings 
$37.25, jutes, car lots, Montreal rite 
points, less 25c ton cash discount. At 
Fort William: bran $21, shorts $23, mid- 
dlings $30, all jutes, ex-track. 


EUROPE 


London, Eng., July 28.—The trade in 
millfeed has fallen off somewhat, and if 
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the present attitude of the buyers is 
maintained, sellers will have to meet the 
market. London made bran is un- 
changed at £5 ton, ex-mill, but demand 
is quiet. Middlings are quoted at £6 15s 
ton, with an irregular demand. Plate 
pollards are inclined to move in favor 
of sellers, with the result that August 
and September shipment is offered at 
£5 2s 6d, while for October to December 
there are no sellers under £5 3s 9d. 
Fancy Plate middlings are a little easier, 
with sellers asking £6 17s 64@£7 2s 6d. 
Liverpool, Eng., July 28.—Mill offals 
are steady. English mill thirds are £6 
1 £7 10s ton, ex-mill, and English 
made bran £5@£5 15s. 
lfast, Ireland, July 27.—Best broad 
white bran is quoted at £7 ton, deliv- 
i, less discount, and red bran is £6 


ere 
for the poorest to £6 15s for medium 
quality. 
Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
eipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
pr pal distributing centers for the week 
g Aug. 14, in tons, with comparisons 
-—Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
M polis 865 306 11,646 11,103 
K s City 2,380 1,140 4,220 5,960 
N York .... 2 12 see 
I BD ccveoesve oT 17 
I 10FO.. css 304 323 
I lelphia 600 400 es S45 
‘ 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
mphis.—Because the cotton crop 


during the past two weeks has been 
do well, and now perhaps promises 
larcer than when the last government 
esti:aate was made, interest in meal is 
sla sening, and trading will be light un- 
til ; rices become more settled. Forward 
bus ness is small, dealers quoting 41 per 
cent on Aug. 14 at $30.50 ton, and 43 
per cent at $32, Memphis basis. 


w Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 


products increased slightly last week. 
Quotations, Aug. 12: choice cottonseed 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $29.50 
ton; sound, 7 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$28: choice cottonseed meal, 8 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $32; sound, 7 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $31; hulls, bulk, sound 
quality, $8.25,—all f.o.b., New Orleans. 


Milwaukee.—While there is not much 
call for cottonseed meal, the price level 
is well maintained, traders generally 
looking forward to an advance when the 


onal demand gets into full swing. 
Some interests apparently would be in- 
clined to place orders if concessions 
could be secured, but these are not forth- 
coming. The undertone is steady to 
firm, despite the lowering of values of 
linseed meal. Quotation, Aug. 14, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $35.50@38.50 ton. 
Chicago.—Prices declined further 
week, and on Aug. 14, 43 per cent 
tonseed meal was quoted at $36 ton. 
mand continues very quiet. 
Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed products 
quiet. A few small lots were sold 


sea 


last 
cot- 
De- 


are 
last 


week, but there was a lack of interest on 
the part of buyers. Offerings are light. 
Quotations, Aug. 14: 43 per cent, $39.50 
ton; 41 per cent, $38.25; 36 per cent, $36. 

Boston.—An easier market for new 
crop cottonseed meal is reported, with 
only a light demand. Quotation, Aug. 
14, $35.50@42 ton, in 100-lb sacks. Local 
stocks of old meal are low. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
at $52.25@54.25 ton on Aug. 14. 





Chicago.—The mixed feed situation is 


very spotted. Poultry feeds seem to be 
moving in best volume, but even they 
are not very active. Pasturage has been 
too good to permit of much buying of 
dairy feeds, but there is a steady small 
lot demand. No future buying of con- 
sequence is reported, although some is 
being taken for September delivery. 
Most dealers made their future contracts 
some time ago, and those who did not 


are waiting for the market to break 
further. Prices declined 50c@$1 last 
week. 


St. Lowis——Although there is no pro- 
nounced activity in the mixed feed mar- 
ket, business is holding up to about nor- 
mal for this season of the year, both for 
immediate and prompt shipment. Pas- 
tures have been badly damaged by the 
general lack of rain, and shipping in- 
structions are coming in fairly well. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
Aug. 14, at $41@43 ton, high grade horse 
feed $37@38, and scratch feed $45@46. 


Memphis.—It is the dull season for 
mixed feed, but manufacturers say they 
are doing a larger business than at this 
time last year. Shipments are restricted 
because of financial conditions in the cot- 
ton belt, cash being rather scarce. Indi- 
cations are for good business in the fall. 
Dairy and poultry feeds are holding up 
better than the other varieties. 


Atlanta.—Atlanta jobbers report a bet- 
ter than normal demand for mixed feeds 
for this season of the year. Most pur- 
chases, however, are for current require- 
ments. Prices are strong, and show a 
tendency to increase. Quotations, Aug. 
13, f.o.b., Atlanta: horse feed, 100-lb 
bags, $29.80@42 ton; dairy feed, 24 per 
cent protein, $42@46; poultry scratch 
feed, $46@60; poultry mash, $60@70. 


Nashville.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
slow in southeastern markets. Manu- 
facturers are hopeful of a revival of 
demand soon, as it is thought supplies 
are not large. Quotations, Aug. 14: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, $30.50@43 ton; 
dairy feed, $32@44; poultry scratch 
feed, $43.50@52; poultry mash feed, $62 
@72. 


Toronto.—Although demand has less- 
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ened, there is still a fair movement of 
mixed feeds. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 14: oat chop $40.25 ton, oat 
and barley chop $42.25, crushed oats 
$38.25@4225, feed wheat $52.25@54.25, 
cracked corn $45.25, feed corn meal 
$43.25@45.25, oat feed $26.25, and chick 


feed $51.25@52.25, delivered, Ontario 
points. 
Montreal——Mixed cars now being 


shipped include the usual quantity of 
feeds. Weather conditions have im- 
proved the demand slightly. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 
13: first grade feeds $38@39 ton, second 
grade $34@36.25, third grade $29, chick- 
en feed $69, growing mash $72, first 
quality scratch grains $54, and seconds 
$51, car lots, Montreal rate points, ex- 
track. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market 
is practically unchanged from a week 
ago, with a fairly good demand reported. 
Chaff is quoted as low as $2 ton; light- 
weight screenings $7@11, medium $8@ 
13, and heavy $13@16. Good country 
screenings, suitable for cleaning and sep- 
arating, are quoted at $16@22. Choice 
mill oats are quoted at 29@30c bu. 

Toronto.—There is a good inquiry for 
standard recleaned screenings, and these 
are moving out faster. Prices have not 
changed, and on Aug. 14 were $25@26 
ton, delivered, Ontario points, Montreal 
freights. 

Winnipeg.—Refuse screenings were 
quoted, on Aug. 14, at $3 ton, Fort Wil- 
liam basis. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—There was much improve- 
ment in the call for dried buttermilk last 
week. Local handlers report big sales 
at firm prices, with some contracts for 
several months ahead. Prices, Aug. 14, 
were 104%2@11'%c Ib, less than car lots, 
Chicago. 





Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): ‘ 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
1926..... cee 200 213 eee o-e eee 
1926..... 254 276 263 284 282 271 
1924..... 184 197 226 247 266 283 
1923..... 236 235 226 221 214 226 
1922..... 247 247 263 276 268 281 
1921..... 261 235 212 209 196 215 
1920..... 276 291 261 237 218 222 
1919..... 343 322 225 208 203 208 
|)! Ae 343 333 322 342 363 356 
OO Ae 282 276 236 250 242 233 
ROTC cove 245 269 199 156 162 158 
1915..... 273 294 807 322 345 352 
1914..... 262 274 236 221 216 206 
BO38...00 262 218 233 243 242 240 
1912..... 265 271 290 300 330 330 

Average. 265 262 247 249 253 256 





Be fair condition’d, and eat bread with 
your pudding.—English Proverb. 


FEED PRICE 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Aug. 16, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 


Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 
Bran 
Pure wheat 
Middlings 
Fiour midd! 
Red dog 
Mixed feed 
Old proce 
Bran* 
Middlings* 
Red dog* 
Duluth 
Bran 
Middlings 
Flour middlings 
Country 
Red dog 
St. Louis 
Bran 
Brown 
Gray shorts 
Oat feed 
Hominy 
Buffalo 
Pure 
Bran 
Standard middlin 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 


bran 


ings 


shorts 


feed 


bran 


Heavy mixed feed 


Oil meal 
Kansas City 
Pure bran 
Bran 
Brown 
Gray 
Red 

Vhiladelphia 
Winter bran 
Pure bran 
Spring bran 
Spring middlings 
Red dog 
Flour middlings 


shorts 
shorts 


dog 


Milwaukee 
Winter bran 
Bran 
Middlings 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 
Rye feed 
Cottonseed meal 

Brewers’ dried 

Hominy feed* 

Gluten feedt? 

Rate to Boston fron 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Buffalo 
* Boston 


Canadian 
Comparative 
wheat crop 
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Wheat Still on the Downward Grade 


As was to be expected, the United States crop report caused a sharp 
decline in wheat last week, which was continued into this week. Although the 
Canadian crop report indicated a loss which might have offset the gain in the 
United States, the trade was inclined to believe that the Canadian report was 


far too low. 


This view was encouraged by previous experience with Canadian 


official reports, and the market paid more attention to the estimates of certain 


private reporters. 


Another weakening factor was the large increase in the 
United States visible supply this week. 


The bullish side of the market points out that foreign importers are buy- 
ing steadily, and that through the bearish pressure exerted by professional 
speculators, the North American crop is being sold too cheaply to them. 
Bulls believe that the Canadian government report may not prove to be so far 
out as is believed, owing to the poor development of much of the wheat. They 
also point to the wet weather which has been experienced in the Northwest 
during harvest and are of the opinion that the United States government’s 
estimate of the spring wheat crop was too high. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash market was firm 
on the better grades of hard winters. 
Mill buyers_picked up milling wheat at 
firm premiums, but claim they have suf- 
ficient for present. Red winters in mod- 
erate supply and fair request. A good 
part of offerings consisted of high mois- 
ture test wheat, mainly from Illinois and 
middle western states. This went to ele- 
vators and outside markets, the latter 
taking most of it. Spring wheat receipts 
still light. Some new wheat received 
from Illinois was of good quality, one 
car selling at 10c over September. Pre- 
miums on No. 1 red were September 
price to 4c under, No. 2 red 44,@Yeoc 
under, No. 3 red 24%,@4c under; No. 1 
hard 1@1'%c over, No. 2 hard %2@lIc 
over, No. 3 hard 1@2%ec under; No. 1 
dark northern spring 10@15c over, No. 
2 dark 8@l4c over, No. 1 northern 7 
@l12c over. 

Minneapolis.—Milling demand through- 
out the week was easier, although, while 
receipts were moderately heavy, they 
were cleaned up daily. Mill buyers, 
however, were inclined to back away 
from offerings, and in consequence the 
spread between old and new has been 
narrowed considerably. Ordinary No. 1 
is quoted at 2@4c over the September 
option; 11% per cent protein, 4@6c; 
12 per cent, 5@7c; 12% per cent, 7@9c; 
13 per cent, 9@12c; 13% per cent, 11@ 
14c; 14 per cent, 14@I16c. For ordinary 
winter, Chicago September price to 2c 
over is bid; 11% per cent, 2@3c over; 
12 per cent, 3@4c over; 12% per cent, 
4@5c over; 13 per cent, 5@6c over; 14 
per cent, 7@8c over. 

Based on the close, Aug. 17, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.30 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.28; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.82, No. 1 northern $1.80; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.29, No. 1 northern $1.27; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.17, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.15. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 14 
was $1.82@1.54, and of ‘No. 1 durum 
$1.29%,@1.48. No. 1 amber closed on 
Aug. 17 at $1.29%@1.46%, and No. 1 du- 
rum at $1.275%@1.40%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 14 
was $1.47144@1.661%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.4644@1.60%. No. 1 dark closed 
Aug. 17 at $1.45%@1.53%, and No. 1 
northern $1.445%,.@1.46%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to Aug. 14, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis ..106,967 102,514 98,754 127,647 
DENA ..5+.. 70,070 106,557 35,460 62,952 





Totals ..... 177,037 209,071 134,214 190,599 
Duluth—tThere is little demand for 
spring wheat. Cash limits have been re- 
duced, coming more in line with new 


crop ideas. Some fine hard winter is ar- 
riving and offered, but draws no sale. A 
heavy movement is coming here, and 
being stored for outside milling account. 
Stocks of this increased 1,200,000 bus 
last week. Arrivals show no sign of 
subsiding. No. 1 dark closed Aug. 14 at 
$1.53@1.65 bu, No. 2 dark $1.50@1.63, 
No. 3 dark $1.44@1.61; No. 1 northern, 
$1.52@1.59; to arrive, $1.50. Mill buy- 
ers scouted around for choice and high 
protein durum supplies at top premi- 
ums. New crop offerings were of good 
color and weight. Elevators for the 
most part were inactive. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
-——Amber durum——, -—Durum—, 


Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
7... 187% @176% 136% @176% 147% 145% 
9... 1389 @178 138 @178 149 147 
10... 141 @182 140 @182 157 157 
11... 13884%@178% 137% @178% 153% 153% 
12... 138% @178% 137% @178% 153% 153% 
13... 188 @178 137 @178 153 153 
14 139% @179% 138% @179% 154% 154% 


Winnipeg.—Wheat opened last week 
with prices firm, the trade awaiting the 
publication of the Canadian and United 
States crop reports. Upon receipt of the 
former, the local market made several 
advances and shorts covered freely. The 
Canadian government estimate of 296,- 
000,000 bus wheat for the three western 
provinces, however, was believed to be 
foolish, and at least 30,000,000 to 60,- 
000,000 bus below what present prospects 
indicate. The result was that prices 
speedily registered a break of more than 
2c, and have since maintained an easier 
tendency. Export business was some- 
what dull, and, at the lower prices, of- 
ferings became very light. In the cash 
wheat department, restricted offerings 
also limited business and a fair demand 
for the contract grades was the only 
feature. Exporters and millers did little 
or no buying. Cash No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William and Port Arthur, 
Aug. 14, $1.52% bu. 


Kansas City.—Receipts fell off sharp- 
ly last week, and while there was some 
reduction in outside mill demand, of- 
ferings were readily cleared. Local ele- 
vators find high protein wheat at 8@4c 
over the September basis desirable prop- 
erty for storage, and Kansas City stocks 
showed a marked increase on the week. 
There is a feeling that cash premiums 
may weaken within the next two weeks, 
but that, broadly speaking, the present 
basis is likely to be as low as any on 
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the crop. A further decrease in receipts 
is anticipated this week. Quotations, 
Aug. 14: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.30@1.36%2, 
No. 2 $1.294%2@1.36, No. 3 $1.29@1.35%2, 
No. 4 $1.28@1.34; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.3012@1.80%, No. 2 $1.30@1.30%, No. 
83 $1.28@1.30, No. 4 $1.25@1.28. 


Milwaukee.—A uniform decline of Ic 
bu is noted in the cash wheat market. 
This is due almost entirely to the lower 
option values, for the cash basis is stead- 
ier than it has been probably at any 
time since the new crop year opened. 
Offerings are fair. While local demand 
is good, the character of wheat arriving 
is not the kind wanted. Shippers are 
buying freely, and the movement is good. 
Receipts were 391 cars, against 404 in 
the previous week and 214 a year ago. 
Closing quotations, Aug. 14: No. 1 Da- 
kota dark northern $1.50@1.52 bu, No. 1 
hard winter $1.37@1.39, No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.37@1.39, No, 1 durum $1.37@1.38. 


St. Louis.—Selected dry soft wheat is 
in demand. No. 1 red and No, 2 red 
running high in moisture or of dark type 
have sold at fairly steady prices. Most 
of the good wheat was cleaned up early 
last week for outside mills. Garlicky 
descriptions met good demand, and low 
grades would sell readily. Hard wheat 
is fairly steady. There is some export 
demand for off grades and mixed wheats, 
mills being in the market also. Cash 
prices, Aug. 14: No. 1 red $1.344%2@ 
1.3542 bu, No. 2 red $1.33@1.34, No. 8 
red $1.32@1.33, No. 4 red $1.82; No. 1 
hard, $1.36%. 


Nashville—The wheat movement dur- 
ing the first half of August was large, 
and considerable supplies have been ac- 
cumulated by mills. The feature has 
been heavy receipts of Tennessee wheat, 
due to the largest yield per acre in many 
years. The movement of local wheat at 
Nashville probably has exceeded any pre- 
vious year. According to the United 
States Department of Agriculture in- 
spection officials, 85 per cent of the 
wheat is grading No. 1, and little below 
No. 2. The wheat is heavy, weighing 
about 60 lbs. Tennessee wheat has sold 
at country stations at $1.35@1.40 bu. 
No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted Aug. 
14 at $1.45@1.48. 

Toledo.—Toledo millers were bidding 
$1.254% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Aug. 13, which corresponds 
to the previous low bid on the crop, 
June 29. The movement has slowed up, 
and wheat is not grading uniformly so 
high, on account of excessive moisture 
content due to recent rains. 

New York.—The wheat market was 
inactive last week. Prices were slightly 
lower, following a bearish government 
report and improved weather conditions. 
Export sales were good early in the 
week, but lighter later. Quotations, Aug. 
13: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.44% ; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.if., domestic, 
$1.7754; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.5154; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.67%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.53%. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat last week was 
alternately higher and lower, closing at 
a net decline of 34%2.@4c. Offerings are 
light, and there is but little trading. 
Quotations, Aug. 14, car lots in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.41 bu; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.32%. 

Baltimore.——Cash wheat on Aug. 14 
was 254@8c lower than on the precedin 
Saturday, with fair export demand an 
stocks, mostly domestic, showing an in- 
crease of 476,000 bus. Closing prices, 
Aug. 14: spot No, 2 red winter, $1.42%2; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.84% ; 
No. 8, $1.80%; new southern No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.83%4; No. 8, $1.80%; 
No. 4, $1.273%; No. 5, $1.243%; sales of 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 











in bushels: 
—————Week ending \-¢ July 1 to ‘ 
Wheat to— Aug. 7, '26 Aug. 8,’25 July 31, ’26 Aug. 7,'’26 Aug. 8, ’25 
PC Ore ren eae 264,000 48,000 487,000 1,326,000 399,000 
United Kingdom ....... 1,131,000 316,000 2,539,000 8,522,000 1,060,000 
Other Europe .. 8,726,000 369,000 2,307,000 8,620,000 2,668,000 
REE "si he da 5% os. é-’ 54,000 Seren | -  Aeategas 2,304,000 1,869,000 
Other countries ........ 318,000 21,000 199,000 2,140,000 160,000 
Es i six as 6 BES *5,493,000 861,000 5,532,000 2,912,000 6,156,000 
0 BO re ere ie 776,000 627,000 407,000 2,056,000 2,567,000 
| EO TT Teer 115,000 74,000 295,000 1,226,000 807,000 
SEE. Ka sos bah ewe Ce eesdnle 31,000 83,000 118,000 796,000 3,890,000 
| EEA LECT LE CORES UE MR ne 128,000 36,000 2,194,000 3,912,000 


*Including 321,000 bus via Pacific ports. 








new southern bag lots by sample last 
week, 6,853 bus at $1.10@1.30, as to 
quality. Of the receipts of wheat for 
the week ending Aug. 14, 665,683 bus 
went to export elevators. Exports in- 
cluded 366,678 domestic and 1,322 Cana- 
dian. Receipts of Canadian wheat last 
week were 45,843 bus; stock, 371,948, 
Buffalo.—There was a gradual letting 
up in demand for soft winters as the 
cash limits declined, and receipts here 
increased. Hard winter limits have been 
unchanged practically all week. Springs 
are a hand-to-mouth proposition, with 
offerings light and demand limited. 
Seattle—Farmers generally withdrew 
offers on last week’s falling market. Ex- 
port and milling demand were both 
light. Oriental demand was largely con- 
fined to parcels for Japan. Quotations, 
to arrive, basis No. 1 sacked, coast, Aug. 
13: soft and western white, $1.36 bu; 
hard winter, $1.32@1.383; western red, 
$1.31; northern spring, $1.84@1.36; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.36@1.37. Futures, 
basis No. 2 soft white, bulk, coast: Sep- 
tember, $1.304%2; December, $1.32%4. 
Portland—The wheat market lost 
much of its activity after the bearish 
government report was issued last week. 
Exporters, furthermore, report that their 
present needs are well filled. At the 
same time, farmers are offering less free- 
ly than they were. Closing bids at the 
Merchants’ Exchange on Aug. 14: west- 
ern white and soft white $1.36 bu, Big 
Bend blue-stem and hard white $1.:5, 
northern spring $1.32, hard winter $1.31, 
and western red $1.30. 
Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is not 
being delivered in any volume. Mills 
say they are unable to get supplies. Fre- 
quent rains are delaying the harvest, and 
reports of wheat sprouting are being 
received. On Aug. 14, at mill doors, 
new crop wheat was quoted at $1.20@ 
1.30 bu, and No. 2 mixed $1.25@1.23, 
car lots, f.o.b., shipping points, a re- 
duction of 2c for the week. Western 
wheat declined 2%c, and on Aug. I4 
No. 1 northern was quoted at $1.57% 


bu, track, Bay ports; other grades at’ 


Winnipeg spreads, 

Liverpool, Eng., July 28.—Crop news 
continues to dominate the market. Prices 
have ruled easier on news of some rain 
in the United States Northwest and Can- 
ada. In the early days of this week the 
market rallied on hot weather in Canada 
and small shipments. The Continent is 
buying very little, and there is no doubt 
that, where possible, millers are inclined 
to wait for the new wheat. It is certain 
that old crop reserves are practically 
exhausted in importing countries, with 
the possible exception of France. It is 
understood, however, that some millers 
in France are needing foreign wheat, but 
cannot buy it while the franc exchange 
remains so chaotic. 


London, Eng., July 28.—There has been 
a fair turnover in wheat, and prices are 
steady, but while near-by parcels are 
inclined to move in favor of buyers when 
compared with last week’s prices, the 
more distant positions have distinctly 
hardened. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis——Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
14, and the closing prices on Aug. 16, 
respectively: No. 8 white oats, 881.@ 
40%c, 384,@38%c; No. 2 rye, 9342c@ 
$1.00%, 98%. @94%c; barley, 59@66c, 59 
@65c. 

Duluth—Receipts of oats are light and 
demand is without any feature. Feeders 
continue to pick up needs. Elevators ab- 
sorb any surplus, but trade is rather 
negligible. No. 8 white, track, is 2c un- 
der to 2c over Chicago September; to 
arrive, 4c discount under December ‘e- 
livery. New barley has made its appe:r- 
ance in this market, but in light volune. 
Feeders and maltsters are taking on 
stock. In anticipation of increased re- 
ceipts, buyers have reduced the range of 
quotations. Close Aug. 14, 544@66c. Rye 
shows no marked improvement. On :c- 
count of a short crop, marketing «nd 
movement are not excepted to be very 
brisk. Decidedly less of this grain will 
be handled this year than last. Local 
stocks remain liberal. 

Chicago.—Cash rye is steady. A fait 
demand prevailed last week mainly from 
mill buyers. No. 1 was quoted at $1.02 
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; pu, and No. 2 at $1.01%. Oats were a = 
) weaker, especially new crop offerings, as | 
they tested light. Old crop heavy test GRAIN MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
oats were firm and fairly active. No. 2 pe ee a Rte I de uty : 3k ie on ee j 
white were quoted, Aug. 14, at 40%@ 
412c bu, and No. 3 white at 3842@4lc. Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks United States—Grain Stocks Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
M ilwaukee.—While cash rye declined meetee Se 288 stocks of wheat PR pny ge Hot veel of — a ~— one Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
Pas . at the principa stributing centers, as re- afloat at the principal markets of the Unite stocks of wheat held n Aug. 7, 
8c bu and oats dropped 2c, barley closed ported for the week ending Aug. 14, in States at the close of the week ending United States, Canada Pes the Tetiea kine. 
; strong on an active demand from malt- bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: Aug. 14, as reported to the United States dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
sters and shippers. Receipts of rye are Receipts Shipments Stocks =_—— of Agricultural Economics, in bush- also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
a 73) rf r . 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 els: the United States and Canada, with com- 
light. Shipping demand is good. The Minneapolis 2,573 2,947 6421,078 2,249 1,688 Canadian, parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): ~ 
: lower grades are subject to greater dis- ans. City. .4,364 6,207 1,706 1,113 13,434 3,469 American in bond . 
, counts than other qualities. Receipts of Chicago ....4,2391,382 2,8302,767 ... .. Wheat --..-++++s++s0: "ores | antens a Sint 
- ° : J WO cc tviawipecnecy ga’ 991,885 ,098, als 
) ee Te kcnibne-cims Ren, ansrotadendiean Do-—cdh nna ~~ "~raphalllaltedeaes imieustldiiatelmeanssttins Cee a > EOE EOD 23,210,046 ..... $ , ending _—pre- Aug. 8, 
vious week and 10 a year ago. Offerings aitimore ... 909 443 368 650 2,3673,902 Barley ............--. peti gus’... Tk oe ene 
re s dal . ¥ ~ve . - 7 ere - ed States*... 2 2 2 
of oats are liberal, and there is a good Philadelphia. 746 357 76 172 1,7851,534 O@tS «.......+.ssseees 37,007,556 79,000 otal foes fae ee 
“ial : Milwauiene 653 188 500 246 ee Pes 956,374 aie ited States}... 2,469 ~—aGl 767 
| local and shipping demand. Closing awe ; 4. . n2s) vee Canada ......... 27,592 —2,882 18,531 
tations, Aug. 14: No. 2 rye, $1.00%, tNashville .. 327 225 ey 1 606 : ee 
: quota S, : ; NO. Ye, $1.0U'%4 p.-Superior 1,546 348 95 691 3,189 2,026 , vh s - ss 22.008 oa: nice 
@1.01% bu; No. 3 white oats, 38%4@ faa. 1135 182 8 11 0 ni Russell’s Wheat tecks and Movement ™ | rere 74,923 +9,874 55,539 
an. alti l ley 638@78¢ *Buffalo ....3,779 3,914 578 Ps ... 4,962 Russell's Commercial News estimates United Kingdom port stocks and 
39°,c; malting Darley, p4C, *Receipts by lake only. Shipments’ by United States wheat stocks and movement floating supply (Broomhall)— 
Nashville—Oats were in fairly good lake and canal. +¢Figures for 10 days end- as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): Pate yop eee —2,700 42,100 
: . ‘ 7 ~eints i Aug. 14. Movement, July 1-31— 1926 1925 1924 American and United Kingdom 
demand in the South last week. Receipts ims Aus. 14 ' y : ; 
. : Receipts f fe . .140,000 107,000 122,000 supply— 
of new oats are falling below July Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Rapete. Atay ‘ ope 16,696 5/288 4,590 Totals .......... 117,823 -+7,174 97,639 
movement last year. The market is low- Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at NS IES ins 491 722 1,260 CORN—United States and Canada— 
er Quotations, Aug. 14: No. 2 white the principal distributing centers as reported Stocks from July 31— DE 6 0te6b &0ss 24,790 —2,031 6,142 
* } and No. 8 white 451 for the week ending Aug. 14, in bushels At terminals ........ 34,575 34,041 46,193 OATS—United States and Canad: 
46c bu, and No. o white Voc. (000’s omitted), with comparisons: At country elevators, ‘ekeie wean ae o6e 37.990 
Philadelphia.—Oats last week were un- Receipts Shipments Stocks mate —_ in transit By iy Mapes ete *East of Rocky Mountains. | tWest’ of 
° ° ° ‘ e $ POMBO 2.2.00 9 ,02 ,592 . 
setticd and irregular, closing quiet at a ...sanolin .. na ee ae an tgae 1038 o OPenae i ’ Rocky Mountains. Continent excluded. 
net decline of le. Offerings are moderate Kansas City " 935 317 162 2312,314 860 Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
but «mple. Quotations, Aug. 14: No. 2 Chicago ..... 1,0211,406 872 528°... Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks an ae ceen Sy Srateveet, tellen, & 
thite. 5014@55 bu: No. ; Thi 4% New York ... 9 13 vas os SRR 34 Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at . 
whit 50%2@52c bu; } 3 white, 497% SE 54 1 ne - ts 1 the principal distributing centers for the ¢ United States 
@5lc. Baltimore .... 15 1 xd te 65 67 week ending Aug. 14, in bushels (000’s omit- 1925 t East Pacific 
Boston.—Oats showed little change last Philadelphia. 3 2 15 8 72 24 ted), with comparisons: July 1.. 28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,000 
: : -teah : ° Milseames.....-48. BO. 88 FR ae vee icone ie gor gett gery rele, 280, 
week, demand continuing quiet. On Aug. ¢Neahvilie ae 200 aan aa Me Ra Bostiee Rnate ee Aug. 1...... 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
14, for shipment, fancy 40-42 Ibs, all-rail, Dui.-Superior | 1 awe wee She jini 2 2 26 1925 1926 1925 = Sept. 1..... 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
’ ancy ’ wanes *, Sar ieee ae Minneapolis .. 126 179 15 533,293 283 Oct. 1...... 54,643,000 2,096,000 56,639,000 
were quoted at 56@57c bu; fancy 38-40 {Pee nnn 3 111 ** go, Kansas City.. 38 6 ¢ ¢ 56 4 Nov. 1...... 48,238,000 2,816,000 51,054,000 
lbs, 55@56c; regular 38-40 lbs, 54@55c; wig ce Medaah ‘ - os ‘ Chicago ...... 5312 1 32... ee Se Pere 51,483,000 3,191,000 54,674,000 
ae a rk , M4 *Receipts by lake only. Shipments by New York ... 200 53 es 182 731 108 , 
reguiar 36-38 lbs, 53@5Aec ; regular 34-36 lake and canal. ¢Figures for 10 days end- Oe. .cccce pe be ae ae 2 3 1926— 
lbs, 52@58c; lake-and-rail, regular 38-40 ing Aug. 14. Baltimore .... 4  .. aa oo a =. : tetees pt ty ets perce te oe, 208.008 
a BAe: : _¢ . KOM Philadelphia . 3 1 oe <* 7 2 OD. Leeeeee vel, 188, -509,000 
lbs, C 54c; regular ad 38 lbs, 52@538c. Imports of Canadian Wheat cieeniin .... 64 24 3 3 ..  ., March 1.... 42,979,000 3,357,000 46,336,000 
Bu/timore.—Oats prices, Aug. 14: No. The United States Department of Com- Dul.-Superior.. 71 21 .. 102,638 325 April 1..... 85,438,000 32,740,000 38,173,000 
2 white, old, domestic, 524%2.@53c bu; No merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at *Buffalo ..... 126 123 61... -- 1,314 May 2-2-0. 30,780,000 3,018,000 33,798,000 
Ens a old Semnaubie 5lc pw iil Bia the principal northern border ports as fol- *Receipts by lake only. Shipments by June 1..... 18,599,000 2,677,000 21,276,000 
p hite, us estic, 5le as . lows: lake and canal. Week ending— 
Bujfalo—Buyers generally are await- Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: SH Beawcese 13,273,000 8,213,000 16,486,000 
ing new barley offerings. Track receipts r-——Week ending—— Jan. 1, 1926, to Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks July 10..... 15,363,000 2,308,000 17,671,000 
were heavier last week, but there were “3%, —s ang. Yeaee Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley July HH ceding oe’ sanane erere ey tye 
” Poca ’ A 2,000 j= = weeee 78, at the principal distributing centers for the dy pa oa hen ae ty ae fry 
no spot offerings here, and all-rail was Imports into bonded mills for grinding week ending Aug. 14, in bushels (000’s omit-  \U/Y 81----- ce ascaas aaeaia an iatioe 
offered at 85c bu, Philadelphia, for 46-lb. ‘into flour for export, bus: ted), with comparisons: Pe Ree 862,000 5,469,000 €7,381,000 
There was a slight spurt in oats last | ——-Week ending—— Jan. 1, 1926, to eee Tae naan cone tea gu Gteean Sia oan 
- 7 “ 92 25 2 925 926 926 
week, but this was checked by the general AU€.7 ay Aug. 7; 1826 Minneapolis .. 264 905 109 553 1,863 208 1925— Canada both coasts afloat® 
weakness in grains, and holders reduced , = weg Kansas City.. 4 19 2 11 8 33 July 1..... 36,602,000 65,887,000 50,900,000 
® - ° * 29 ©, 4 99 
their limits on new white. nnn «ae = phos oat ont 37 65 Sent ae ar 478.000 50/666,000 31,400,000 
. 5 ie 4 eee ~ ~~ 0 ‘ ded x , . eee , , ’ , , , 
Winnipeg.—Oats and barley were in by last week, and western oats declined Boston -----.- i i i iia ; = at Bote pte e ss Leg ttg te test yee 
fair demand last week, and_ prices lik h “aes Baltimore .... .. 37  «.  «- $ 66 Nov. }..... 821, 28,875,000 41,300,000 
ri 2 b Ry oe a like amount. Other grains are un- Philadelphia . .. 10 ni ty 8 41 ee Ra cs 64 105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
showed a slight gain. ye, as usual, fol- changed, with demand fair. Quotations, Milwaukee ... 264 658 16 37  ..  .. 1926— 
lowed the fluctuations of wheat, and gen- Aug. 14: Ontario oats 42@44c bu, in car Dul.-Superior.. 66 313 -- 804 256 375 pa ae 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,500,000 
erally this market was without feature. ots. f.o.b i i ees sa pO i Ee ae eS 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
Offerings were small tl I he se ots, f.o.b., country points, according to *Receipts by lake only. Shipments by March 1...105,183,000 151,519,000 58,800,000 
Herings were sma throug nout the ses- freights; barley, 59@6lc; rye, 90c; lake and canal. April 1....101,279,000 139,452,000 63,100,000 
sion. Quotations, Aug. 14: No, 2 Cana- American corn, No. 2 yellow 95c, deliv- May 1..... 91,348,000 125,146,000 44,600,000 
dian ¥ estern oats, 49¥c bu; barley, 63c; ered, Toronto; No. 3 Canadian western Oate—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks “— ager 5O,S85,000 08,531,009 65,008,000 
rye, 98e. ; 49lAc i * Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at yeek ending— 
Tor oats 49%¢, cif. Bay ports; No. 1 feed, tne principal distributing centers for the July 3..... 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
oronto.—American corn advanced Ic 48¥%,c; sample grades, 45@46%c. week ending Aug. 14, in bushels (000’s omit- July 10.... 37,384,000 655,055,000 50,300,000 
ted), with comparisons: July 17.... 35,731,000 655,225,000 62,300,000 
= Receipts Shipments stocks July 24.... 33,885,000 58,507,000 47,700,000 
1926 1925 1926 1926 1926 1925 July 31.... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
STOCKS OF GRAIN IN CANADA Minneapolis. 991 2,822 105 500 14,45413,229 Aus. 7-... 27,592,000 74,923,000 42,900,000 
The dominion bureau of statistics reports the following as the stocks of grain in Kansas City 125 1,302 43 120 454 2,28 wivemmans 
Canada at the close of the crop year ended July 31, 1926 (the quantities are expressed Chicago ...1,8363,950 713 929 ses Total American, Canadian and British 
in bushels): ‘ New York.. 291 1,602 -- 699 579 visible supply: 
Grain in— Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Boston ..... 22 71 ee ee 18 1925— 1926— 
Far , 8.987.2 9 59 34.7 35 Baltimore 25 40 40 50 114 ? 
armers’ hands .........eeeseeeee. 3,987,300 34,069,000 3,034,700 135,800 23,000 - sd SS n4 me : b ba July 1....116,787,000 April 1....192,552,000 
Country elevators in the west..... 1,324,542 976,685 357,285 101,881 67,383 Philadelphia 31 187 24 81 133 277 Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 May 1 169,746,000 
Terminal elevators in western in- Milwaukee., 742 660 78 311 ... ... Sept. 1... 82,065,000 June 1....136,411,000 
spection division .............. 14,796,815 3,519,520 2,198,962 481,983 2,441,246 ‘tNashville.. 184 796 146 180 248 336 Oot. 1 ....146,505,000 Week ending— — 
Public elevators in the east ....... 9,329,851 4,483,257 1,366,835 70,131 Duluth-Sup. 19 359 11 168 3,342 8,979 Noy. 1....170,175,000 July 3 ....109,686,000 
Flour mills (estimated) ........... 3,000,000 800,000 35,000 4,000 Toledo ..... 119 486 91 119 ... -.. Dee, 1....200,394,000 July 10 1355, 
on € 000,00 4 6,004 , *Buftal 1.839 167 1.228 ec. 1.... . ’ uly «+ - 105,355,000 
Te ee eee 1,505,260 1,121,100 1,102,622 180,432 alo ...1,839 te ee -+- 2,228 1926— July 17 ...107,525,000 
Transit by lake and canal.......... 1,657,426 271,315 SO5,0ae «ssi vence *Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by Jan. 1....213,821,000 July 24 ...106,207,000 
2 —— - ane pa 7a lake and canal. {Figures for 10 days end- Feb. 1 ....205,384,000 July 31 ...110,649,000 
Fotalbeuckcaes we testi silos 35,601,194 45,240,877 8,439,340 974,227 2,602,056 ing Aug. 14. Mch. 1....210,319,000 Aug. 7....117,823,000 
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The decline in the estimated yield of 
flaxseed in the United States as pub- 
lished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in its crop report for August was 
less than the market had expected, and 
the result was that prices declined in 


sympathy with wheat. Later, however, 
the market realized that an increase or 
decrease in the American crop was not 
worthy of the attention that had been 
paid it, and advances in Argentina were 
followed. These were believed to be due 
to the wet, cold weather being experi- 
enced there, which is not likely to bene- 
fit the crop in that country. Another 
factor in the increased prices was the 
very much better sales of oil which were 
made last week; they were reported to 
have been the best for many months. 
Many buyers who had been waiting some 
time for lower prices became discour- 
aged, and bought for fear that the mar- 
ket should go still higher. 

The crop in the Northwest must have 
benefited from last week’s rains and 
warmer weather, Two cars of new crop 
seed received last week in Minneapolis 
graded high. 

Minneapolis.—Crushers report an ex- 
ceptionally heavy demand for linseed 
meal during the past few days. Mills 
continue to operate at approximately 70 
to 75 per cent of capacity. Stocks are 
reduced to a minimum. Linseed meal at 
Minneapolis is quoted at $45.50 ton, at 
Chicago $47.50, at Toledo $48, and at 
Buffalo $46, 

There is a noticeable increase in ex- 
port trade in linseed cake. For August 
shipment it is quoted at $39 ton, and for 
September $40, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth - 





Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 10 ..$2.46% 2.45% 2.46% 2.46% 2.47% 
Aug. 11 - 2.44% 2.43% 2.44% 2.44% 2.45% 
Aug. 12 .. 2.49 2 2.48% 2.48% 2.49% 
Aug. 13 .. 2.47% 2.46% 2.48% 2.48% 2.49% 
Aug. 14 . 2.60 2.49 2.50% 2.49% 2.51% 
Aug. 16 .. 2.48 2.47 2.48% 2.47% 2.48% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Aug. 14, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

-~Shipments— 


r-—Receipts 
1925-26 1924-25 192 6 1924-25 





Minneapolis 10,337 14,180 3,602 
Duluth F 9,495 16,761 15,316 
Totals 19,832 30,941 10,978 18,918 
Duluth—-A steady improvement was 


outstanding feature in the contract mar- 
ket. ‘The price trend generally favored 
buyers. Business seems to be undergo- 
ing a change, pointing to increased activ- 
ity in the delivery and cash market. Al- 
ready some odd lots of flaxseed have sold 
to arrive, September. No. 1 spot holds 
2c under to 2c over the September de- 
livery; to arrive, September to 2c under. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal prices declined 
again last week, but the break has not 
improved the demand. Buying is light, 
and sales are widely scattered, Offer- 
ings also are light. Linseed meal was 
quoted, Aug. 14, at $47.50 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—There has been a decline 
of $1 in linseed meal, which is largely 
a seasonal proposition. Demand, while 
light, is sufficient to absorb all offerings, 
yet it seems that it has been necessary 
to reduce values in order to effect a 
prompt movement of a rather substan- 
tial production. An improved demand, 
with lighter supplies, is looked for. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 14, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $}47@ 
48 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was quiet last 
week, with lower prices quoted, particu- 
larly for quick or prompt shipment. On 
Aug. 14 Buffalo offered 32 per cent meal 
at $50.20 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points, and 84 per cent meal at $52.20. 
Edgewater offered 32 per cent meal at 
$49.50@51.50. There are fairly good 
local stocks, held mostly by large dealers. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for linseed meal 
is light. Prices are higher, and held firm. 
Offerings are light. Quotation, Aug. 14, 
$51.20 ton. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for linseed cake 
and meal is fairly steady, and more 
could be disposed of were it available. 
Some of the western plants manufactur- 
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ing this feed, however, have been closed 
for some weeks, and stocks have be- 
come very much depleted. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 14: oil 
cake, in bags, $42 ton, and meal $44. 
Flaxseed has evidenced strength reflected 
from other markets, and a moderate 
amount of investment buying has been 
done at prices fractionally higher. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 14, $2.14% bu. 
Toronto.—Linseed meal is in steady 
demand at unchanged prices. On Aug. 
14 it was quoted at $54.25@56.25 ton, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 
Liverpool, Eng., July 28.—American 
linseed cake for August shipment is now 
held for £10 12s 6d ton, c.i.f; Bombay, 
August-September, at £10 10s, c.i.f., and 
River Plate, August shipment, at £11 5s, 
c.f. 
Flaxseed—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 14, in bushels (000's omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 80 59 5 10 400 132 
Gem 40.0 oe 11 2 oe 1 ; . 
Dul.-Superior. 5 29 3 48 282 648 
*Buffalo ..... 54 ° 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





i Corn *% 


Although the United States official 
crop report reduced the probable corn 
production considerably last week, the 
somewhat panicky liquidation that took 
place exerted such pressure on the mar- 
ket that the price declined rapidly. Re- 
ports of better weather in the corn belt, 
in addition to the fact that holders began 
to realize that there was likely to be a 
large carry-over of corn from last year’s 
crop, were believed responsible for much 
of the selling. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said in a recent 
bulletin that the present indications 
pointed to a plentiful supply of corn 
during the coming winter months, but 
on the other hand it expected a larger 
demand for this grain next spring and 
summer if the expected increases in the 
coming fall and spring pig crops ma- 
terialized. The bureau states that this 
year’s corn yield is likely to be 12 per 
cent below that of last year. The United 
States hay crop is expected to be very 
poor this year, and this is held by many 
to be a bullish factor which has as yet 
exerted little influence on the corn mar- 
ket. 

Minneapolis.—Demand for corn con- 
tinues limited. Some good yellow is ar- 
riving from Iowa, and is being taken by 
local grinders. ‘There is not much call 
for mixed corn, which is of poor quality. 
Cash corn is steady, and futures are 
weak. No. 2 yellow is quoted at 2@3c 
bu over the Chicago September option, 
No. 3 yellow 1@2c over, and No. 4 yel- 
low lc under to Chicago September op- 
tion. Mixed grades are quoted at 2@38c 
under yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 14 
was 81@86'2c; the closing price on Aug. 
16 was 81@81%c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Aug. 17 at 
$5.40@5.50 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.30@5.40. 

St. Louis——Fair scattered demand, 
mainly local, absorbed the light offerings 
last week. Mills, elevators and industries 
were the source of most of the orders. 
Yellow and white corn was in good de- 
mand by elevators and local industries, 
and mixed was scarce. Cash prices, Aug. 
14: No. 3 corn 8l1c bu, No. 5 80c, No. 6 
72c; No. 1 yellow 83%%c, No. 2 yellow 
84c, No. 3 yellow 8242@83c, No. 5 yel- 
low 80c; No. 8 white, 81c. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn con- 
tinued fair last week. Inquiries indicat- 
ed that better export business may result 
in the near future, as buyers seem more 
in line with American price ideas. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 12: No. 2 yellow $1.10 bu, 
No. 8 $1.09; No. 2 white $1.10, No. 8 
$1.09; yellow chops, $2.05 per 100 lbs; 
hominy feed, $1.90; standard meal, 
$2.274, in 98’s; cream meal, $2.50. 

Memphis.—Quiet prevails in corn meal, 
and very little was sold here last week. 
Jobbers are well supplied, and the con- 








sumer is taking only his actual require- 
ments. Most mills ask $4.25@485 bbl 
for cream, although some reported offers 
as low as $4.15 on Aug. 14. Corn bran 
is very scarce and firm at $32.50 ton. 


Atlanta.—Brokers report a_ strong 
market, and business holding up well for 
the season. The outlook is for continued 
good demand, although most buying 
probably will continue to be for current 
needs. Quotations, Aug. 13, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: No. 2 white $1.064 bu, No. 3 white 
$1.05; No. 2 yellow $1.05, No. 3 yellow 
$1.034%. A seasonal demand is reported 
for corn meal. 

Kansas City—Cash prices, Aug. 14: 
white corn, No. 2 80@82c bu, No. 3 79 
@80c, No. 4 78@79c; yellow corn, No. 
2 84@84'2c, No. 3 82@83c, No. 4 80@ 
82c; mixed corn, No. 2 80@82c, No. 3 
79@80c, No. 4 78@79c; cream meal, $3.75 
@4 bbl, cotton 24s; hominy feed, $32 
ton; corn bran, $32. 

Nashville-—Local movement of corn to 
the South was light last week. Fair 
purchases were being made from Ohio 
valley stations. The market was lower. 
Quotations, Aug. 14: No. 2 white 96c 
bu, No. 3 white 95c; No. 2 yellow 95c, 
No. 3 yellow 94c. Corn meal mills re- 
port only fair demand. Quotations, Aug. 
14: bolted, paper bags, 98c@$1.03 bu; 
bulk, $1.03@1.08. 

Baltimore——Corn was 1@l1%c lower 
last week, with offerings and demand 
light. Receipts included 3,549 bus by rail 
and 11,256 by boat. No sales were re- 
ported. Closing prices, Aug. 14: No. 2 
spot 824%c bu, No. 3 spot 804%2c; domes- 
tic No. 2 yellow, track, 90@9lc, or Ic 
down for the week. Corn meal and 
hominy were firm but quiet, at $2.15@ 
2.30 for the former and $2.25@2.40 for 
the latter, all per 100 lbs, for desirable 
stock. 

Chicago.—There was some buying of 
corn goods last week. Sales of car lots 
were more numerous than for many 
weeks, but business was far from active. 
Stocks, however, had reached a low ebb. 
Corn flour was quoted, Aug. 14, at $2.15 
@2.20 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.15, cream 
meal $2.15, hominy $2.15. The local 
cash corn market was much easier. Ele- 
vator stocks had to be sold at wide dis- 
counts, and there was only a quiet de- 
mand for spot offerings. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted at 7834@80c bu, No. 4 mixed 
72%ec, No. 5 mixed 69@71c; No. 2 yel- 
low 82°%4@83c, No. 3 yellow 80@81%c, 
No. 4 yellow 79@79%c, No. 6 yellow 
724%4c; No. 2 white 8234@83c, No. 3 
white 80@8lc, and No. 5 white 74c. 

Milwaukee.—There is not much corn 
in the market, as the old crop is coming 
near to exhaustion, but the general trend 
is firm. Receipts last week were 46 cars, 
against 39 in the previous week and 38 
a year ago. Local industries are buying 
steadily of choice. Other qualities ap- 
pear to find sale. Closing quotations, 
Aug. 14: No, 2 yellow, 84@8442c bu; 
No. 2 white, 84@84%c; No. 2 mixed, 
82@83c. 

Boston.—The corn market ruled easier 
last week, with a slow demand. On Aug. 
14 No. 2 yellow for shipment, all-rail, 
was quoted at $1.01@1.02 bu, No. 3 yel- 
low 99c@$1; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow 
97@99c, No. 3 yellow 96@98c. Hominy 
feed was in moderate demand at $37 ton, 
in sacks. Gluten feed was unchanged 
at $40.90. Corn meal was lower, with 
granulated yellow quoted at $2.60 and 
bolted yellow at $2.55; feeding meal and 
cracked corn were unchanged at $2,—all 
in 100-lb bags. 

Buffalo.—The decline in the corn fu- 
tures market last week shut off the de- 
mand, which was already light on all 
but top grades of fresh shelled. Corn 
goods are less active, with values prac- 
tically unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 14: 
cracked corn, $37.50 ton; hominy, yellow 
$34, white $34; gluten, 23 per cent, $37.15. 

Philadelphia.—Corn advanced 2c early 
last week, but later dropped 2%c, clos- 
ing dull and largely nominal at a net 
decline of Yc. Supplies are small. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 14: car lots for export, 
No. 2 yellow 87%c bid, No. 3 yellow 
85%c, No. 4 yellow 82%c. Corn goods 
are quiet and easier, with moderate but 
ample offerings. Quotations, Aug. 14, in 
100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.85@3.10, 
white cream meal, fancy, $2.85@3.10; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.85@3.10. 
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Montreal.—Quietness prevailed in the 
corn market last week. Demand from 
the country is very light. American No, 
3 yellow was quoted on Aug. 12 at 91¢ 
bu and Argentine at 94c, ex-store. Gran- 
ulated corn meal was unchanged at $ 
per 98 lbs. White corn flour was also 
unchanged at $3@3.05,—both less 1 per 
cent cash discount. 

Liverpool, Eng., July 28—Corn has 
been dull, with very little business pass- 
ing. Near-by parcels are still firm, and 
the more distant are easier, August-Sep- 
tember and September-October being 
sold at 29s 6d qr. 








London, Eng., July 28.—Oatmeal con- 
tinues very dull, demand quiet, and buy- 
ers are waiting for the cheap new crop 
offers which up to the present have 


failed to materialize. In fact, prices 
from America and Canada have been ad- 
vanced Is sack, and some shippers are 
asking still higher figures. London mills’ 
prices are reported unchanged, with a 
slow trade. 

Belfast, Ireland, July 27.—Oatmea! is 
in very poor demand. No doubt the re- 
cent hot weather affected consumption 
considerably, and prices, though not 
much lower, are dull, and importers 
would be willing to reduce figures to get 
business. Rolled oats on spot are around 
46s 6d per 280 lbs, c.if., Belfast and 
Dublin. Future business is very difficult 
to obtain, and importers are anxious to 
sell spot and near-by goods, since new 
Irish oatmeal soon will be on the market. 
Medium cut oatmeal is about 36s per 280 
lbs, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Toronto.—There is no change in the 
rolled oats and oatmeal market. Demand 
is light. The trade is slow, as is cus- 
tomary in the summer months, when 
sales are affected by the hot weather. 
Quotations, Aug. 14: rolled oats $6.20@ 
6.30 bbl, in two 98-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, delivered, with 40c off to jobbers; 
oatmeal, in two 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—A fair business is reported 
in both bulk and package rolled oats. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 13, $3.20 per 90 lbs, and oat- 
meal $3.52 per 98 lbs, both less 1 per cent 
cash discount. 


Winnipeg.—Millers of rolled oats and 
oatmeal say trade is about normal. Ex- 
port demand is small but steady, and 
prices are unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 
14: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.75, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Aug. 17 at $2.324% per 90 lbs. 

Chicago.—Prices of oat products have 
declined, and a fair domestic demand is 
reported. Buyers, however, are holding 
off, as they anticipate still lower levels. 
Mills in this territory report some ex- 
port business having been done for fu- 
ture shipment. Rolled oats were quoted, 
Aug. 14, at $2.25 per 90-lb sack, and 
oatmeal at $2.50 per 100 lbs. 

Philadelphia—Oatmeal is quiet, and 
there are moderate but ample offerings 
at unchanged rates. Quotations, Aug. 14, 
$3@3.20 per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Boston.—Oatmeal is easier, with de- 
mand quiet. On Aug. 14 rolled oats 
were quoted at $2.85, and cut and ground 
$3.18, in 90-lb sacks. 





Rye Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 rye production, based on condition Aug. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1925 and the 1921-25 average, in busiels 
(000’s omitted): 











1926 1925 Av. 

Pennsylvania ........ 1,536 1,921 2,887 
DOR fois Fces he os 2,746 1,774 3,256 
PEIGMIMOM. ccccccccnes 2,686 2,700 856 
Wisconsin ........... 3,720 3,789 5,336 
Minnesota ........... 6,075 7,250 15,354 
North Dakota .. 16,965 
South Dakota 4,175 
ee 5 . 2,174 
Other states ........ 13,056 11,066 14,150 
United States ..... 41,870 48,612 68,153 





It is estimated that the value of the 
area of the three prairie provinces of 
Canada is $1,815,508,000, the value of the 
land having increased by $56,619,000 in 
the past five years. 
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_ CROP CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD 





Chief Crop Interest Centered in Canada 


The dominating interest in the world crop situation is the progress being 


made by the crop in the Canadian West. 


Most observers are of the opinion 


that the report issued by the government for August placed the prairie 


a 


ield are further encouraged. 


rovinces’ yield about 50,000,000 bus too low. 
y showers, is said to have improved prospects there last week, with the 
esult that those who have taken an optimistic stand with regard to the wheat 


Cooler weather, accompanied 


Based on estimates received to date from the various governments, the 
United States Department of Agriculture has issued a statement saying that 
the present crop year’s world yield is likely to be slightly larger than that 


last year. 


Reports indicate that the wheat and rye yield of Europe will 


show a considerable decrease from last year, but will about equal the post-war 


‘rage. 
ve been received from that country. 


vecially after the favorable reports 
iterialize last year. 


WORLD WHEAT SUPPLY WILL 
EQUAL THAT OF LAST YEAR 


W.surneton, D. C., Aug. 17.—(Spe- 
felegram)—The Department of Ag- 


cial 
riculture has issued a statement with re- 
gard to the latest estimates and forecasts 


of rid wheat production, in which it 
world’s wheat 


states that the 1926-27 

supply, excluding Russia and China, may 
be close to that of last year, but demand 
may be stronger than last year, because 
of low stocks of old wheat, reduced sup- 
plies of rye and potatoes, and short 
wheat crops in the Orient. 


The estimates and forecasts of produc- 
tion in 21 countries of the northern 
hemisphere reported to date indicate a 
production of 2,351,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 2,320,000,000 last year. These 
countries last year produced 78 per cent 
of the total production of the northern 
hemisphere and 70 per cent of the 
world’s crop, exclusive of Russia and 
China. This indicated increase in pro- 
duction barely offsets the reduction in re- 
ported stocks of old wheat as of July 1 
in exporting countries, afloat and at ports 
of the United Kingdom, which amounted 
to 219,000,000 bus, compared with 238,- 
000,000 as of July 1, 1925. 

It seems probable that wheat produc- 
tion in European countries, exclusive of 
Russia, may be about 100,000,000 bus 
less than last year. If these indications 
should be borne out and the southern 
hemisphere should produce an average 
crop, the total world production, exclu- 
sive of Russia and China, would be slight- 
ly larger than last year. Reports gen- 
erally indicate that the crop of Russia 
may be slightly better than last year, 
while that of China, including Manchuria, 
is not so good as last year. 

The outlook as to the demand for 
wheat for this year, on the other hand, 
seems to be somewhat better than last. 
Estimates and forecasts of rye produc- 
tion received to date indicate a consider- 
able reduction in supply this year. Re- 
ports from 12 countries indicate a pro- 
duction of 390,000,000 bus, compared with 
455,000,000 last year. This reduction in 
the rye crop should strengthen the de- 
mand for wheat. The European potato 
crop, which is believed also to affect the 
demand for wheat and wheat flour in 
Europe, is not quite so good as last year. 

The reported short crop of Manchuria 
and other parts of China indicates a 
probable increase in demand in_ the 
Orient for wheat and flour from Aus- 
tralia, the United States and Canada. 
Efforts on the part of Italy and France 
to conserve their bread supplies in order 
that they may reduce imports to the 
minimum may have some effect upon the 
demand for wheat, but it is not believed 
that the measures undertaken by these 
countries will greatly reduce their im- 
ports. The decrease in Italian produc- 
tion should mean an increased demand 
for United States durum wheat, unless 
Russia comes into the market with great- 
er supplies of wheat of this character. 

Treopore M. KNAPPEN. 





This does not include the possible Russian crop, as no official figures 


Authorities estimate somewhat larger 


ids in Russia this year, although many in North America are inclined to 
rard these reports from Europe as attempts to bear the wheat market, 


of the Russian crop which failed to 


CANADIAN WEST OUTLOOK 
DESCRIBED AS EXCELLENT 


Wiyyirec, Man.—The cool weather 
and scattered showers received last week 
brought about, in many instances, re- 
markable recovery where grain previous- 
ly had been suffering from heat and 
drouth. While fairly warm throughout 
the day, temperatures at night have, at a 
few points, fallen to the frost line. Har- 
vesting is very early this season, how- 
ever, and it is hoped crops will thus es- 
cape damage from this cause. 

The federal: government’s estimate of 
296,000,000 bus wheat for the three 
prairie provinces was not taken seriously 
by the trade. It is generally felt that 
estimates which vary as much as 30,000,- 
000 bus or more within a few days cannot 
be accepted as reliable. Those who have 
personal knowledge of the conditions un- 
der which the western Canadian wheat 
crop has, so far, reached maturity, are 
of the opinion that a 350,000,000-bu yield 
may be anticipated. It is true that con- 
ditions are very mixed, and that large 
and small crops will be harvested in the 
same vicinity. Where drouth and heat 
took heaviest toll, yield is proving light; 
but there are vast stretches in all three 
provinces where wheat is yielding from 
20 to 35 bus per acre. 

In Manitoba, wheat cutting is now fair- 
ly general and outturns are fulfilling, 
and in some cases exceeding, expecta- 
tions. Oats will be a good crop, and 
barley a fair one, the southern portions 
of the province having the heaviest 
yields. 

Conditions in Saskatchewan are very 
greatly improved since the advent of 
cooler weather, and it is now expected 
that final yields will prove considerably 
larger than previously thought possible. 
At points in central Saskatchewan, wheat 
is expected to yield 30 to 35 bus per acre, 
while crops in the northern sections of 
the province probably will be equally as 
good. Oats are estimated at 30 to 40 
bus per acre, and barley 25 to 35. 

Harvesting of wheat in Alberta will 
be general about Aug. 18. A good, aver- 
age crop is expected in that province. 
Some authorities, after taking into ac- 
count the loss occasioned by heat and 
drouth, predict a final yield as large as 
or larger than that of last year. An 
outstanding feature of Alberta’s crop is 
that, this season, yields will be good in 
localities where previously they have 
been light, and light where for many 
seasons they have been good. Oats and 
barley are expected to prove light crops, 
on account of lack of moisture toward 
the end of the growing season. 


RAIN DELAYS ONTARIO WORK 


Last week’s weather in Ontario was 
unfavorable for harvesting operations. 
There has been too much rain, which is 
delaying the work and has caused sprout- 
ing of wheat in the stook. Some cutting 
of oats and barley has been done. Ac- 
cording to the government estimate is- 
sued on Aug. 10 the yield of all grains in 
Ontario will show reductions, compared 
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with last year’s harvest. In the report 
the forecast for fall wheat is given at 
15,343,000 bus, against 22,764,700 in 
1925; oats 98,728,000, compared with 118,- 
100,500; barley 12,906,000, while last 
year’s estimate was 14,917,300; rye 1,- 
574,000, as against 1,784,600. 


Threshing in the Northwest 

Mrinneapoiis, Minn.—The cutting of 
wheat is nearly finished in Minnesota 
and South Dakota, and is well advanced 
in North Dakota. Threshing has started, 
and should be in full swing this week. 
Yields vary considerably, but in many 
instances are turning out better than ex- 
pected. The improvement noted in the 
August government crop report is in line 
with trade advices here. Recent rains, 
while they may delay threshing a little, 
should have a favorable effect upon corn. 

Oregon Harvest Nearly Complete 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Except in elevat- 
ed districts, all wheat has been harvested 
and much of it threshed. The Oregon 
winter crop is estimated at 17,600,000 
bus, grown on 880,000 acres, or an aver- 
age yield of 20 bus an acre. The spring 
crop is estimated at 2,400,000 bus, mak- 
ing the state total for all wheat 20,000,- 
000. This is about 1,000,000 bus more 
than the estimate for last year, when 
the total acreage was largely spring 
wheat as a result of the heavy winter 
killing. 

Ohio Threshing Delayed by Rain 

Totevo, On10o.— Wheat has not all been 
threshed, on account of delay caused by 
rain. Some sprouting in shock is re- 
ported, and the previous high quality of 
shipments probably will not be main- 
tained. Corn is looking well and is in 
tassel. 





Spring Wheat Prospect Improved 

Seattrie, Wasu.—The preliminary esti- 
mate for the combined winter and spring 
wheat yield for Washington, made by 
G. S. Ray, federal agricultural statisti- 
cian, is 41,460,000 bus, compared with 
42,000,957, the average for the past five 
years. The Aug. 1 report indicates a 
slight reduction in winter wheat com- 
pared with July 1, but an appreciable in- 
crease in spring wheat prospects. On 
the 900,000 acres sown to winter wheat the 
estimate is for a yield of 20,700,000 bus. 
The spring wheat yield is placed at 20,- 
760,000 bus; oats, 11,225,000; barley, 2,- 
098,000; corn, 1,667,000. 


German Crops Deteriorate 

Wasuineorton, D. C., Aug. 16.— (Special 
Telegram)—German crop conditions in 
general were not so good on Aug. 1 as on 
July 1, according to condition reports 
cabled today by the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The condition 
of all crops, excepting winter rye and 
potatoes, however, was better than aver- 
age. The condition of rye and potatoes, 
both of which are very important food 
and fodder crops in Germany, is not so 
good as last year. The condition of win- 
ter wheat is also below that of last year. 

Tueopore M. KNAPPEN. 
Yield Below Average 

Rocnester, N. Y.—The first of the 
winter wheat crop has reached the mills. 
Some of it is reported a bit tough. The 
yield probably will be below average, and 
it is thought that 20 bus acre will be 
considered good. Mills paid $1.30 bu 
for the first offerings. 


Wheat Shortage Likely in Europe 

Liverroot, Ene., July 28.—Recent 
weather has not hastened the maturing 
of wheat in later districts, nor the har- 
vesting of early crops; in fact, the Hun- 
garian and Balkan crops have suffered a 
good deal from weather damage, while in 
Italy and Greece harvest outturns have 
been disappointing. It is evident that 
full supplies will be required in Europe 
in the near future, and in later months, 
and there is no likelihood of any lack of 
customers for American wheat. 


Dutch Crops Doing Well 
AmsrerDAM, Hotranp, July 26.—The 
weather, although at times unsettled, is 
generally favorable for the cereal crops, 
and the cutting of oats has commenced, 
soon to be followed by winter rye, both 
of which cereals are promising well. 
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Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition Aug. 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1925 and the 













1921-25 average (0000's omitted) 
Acres -— ——Bushels————, 
1926 1926 1 

Minnesota 2,010 24,602 

North Dakota..10,378 82 5 

South Dakota 2,407 10,959 

Montana 3,147 39,888 

Idaho 

Washington 1 

Oregon 

Other states 1, 

U. States 20 


Oats Crop 
Department of Agriculture 


estimate of the 


1926 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition Aug. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1925 and the 1921-25 
average (000's omitted): 
Acres Bushels—————,, 
1926 1926 1925 AV. 
New York 1,050 34,629 37,800 32 
Pennsylv'nia 1,136 38,988 40,145 
Ohio . . 1,998 2,687 86,362 
Indiana § 4 
Illinois 
Michigan 


Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
N. Dakota 
S. Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Oth 





49.166 
72,873 
100,198 





states 


U. States 


45,945 1,311,159 1,511,888 1,326,916 


Corn Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 








1926 corn production, based on condition 
Aug. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1925 and the 1921-25 average, 
in bushels (000's omitted) 
1925 AV 
Pennsylvania . 3 7 1 65,52¢ 
Ohio ... ° . 26.7 77,936 146,262 
Indiana 1 73 2 818 170,801 
Illinois 3 013 $88,080 327,030 
Wisconsin 6 87,102 
Minnesota 2 144,659 
lowa 424,381 
Missouri 338) 06183,041 
South Dakota 103,605 83,405 113,358 
Nebraska 160,210 236,600 218,107 
Kansas 87,951 104,643 110,617 
Kentucky 85,280 84,800 85,052 
Tennesse¢ 74,37 63,240 73,997 
North Carolina 44,967 42,014 
Georgia 18.64 41,676 
Michigan t 45,396 65,680 . 
Other states 519,434 402,382 538,6 
United States 2,576,936 2,905,053 2,849,188 
Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition Aug. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1925 and the 1921-25 
iverage (000's omitted): 
Acres Bushels a 
1926 1926 1925 
New York ‘ 186 ; 
[llinois 324 
Wisconsin . ° 921 
Minnesota 1,211 
Iowa 219 
North Dakota ,003 
South Dakota 1,090 
Nebraska 217 
Kansas 266 
Idaho P 112 
Colorado 430 
California 1,071 
Other states 1,19 





U. States 8,842 191,088 217,497 186,105 


Flaxseed Crop by States 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 flaxseed crop, based on condition Aug. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1925 and the 1921-25 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1925 AV. 

Minnesota 7,600 5,414 
North Dakota 8, 8.0838 
South Dakota 3, 2,807 
, ae Qacadces 222 
Montana ‘ 1,083 
Seeeee GEAEOR 26 cece ss 366 230 
United States .. 19,090 17,839 








Winter Wheat Leading States 
Estimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1926, based 
on condition Aug. 1, compared with the re- 
vised estimates for 1925 and 1924, in bushels 
(000's omitted): 








1926 1925 1924 

Kansas . 149,495 74,750 153,644 
Nebraska 38,030 31,661 54,483 
Oklahoma 73,745 28,282 54,874 
Ohio 40,500 238,910 37,313 
Illinois ..... 36,778 34,251 
Indiana ..... 34,650 31,365 
Missouri 19,470 24,589 
WOE sce rec bdeossiceae 34,238 25,826 
OCOMOPaGa ....0e2>% 16,898 15,974 
Pennsylvania ....... 23,364 22,720 19,850 
Washington ........ 20,700 9,300 19,354 
Michigan 16,470 13,906 19,888 
- , . eres vores 17,600 7,700 138,085 
SEE a Ragen gas nas ce 9,798 10,962 7,259 
tg . MEET Pee ee 12,015 11,457 5,655 
Other states ....... 82,731 61,097 72,677 
United States . 626,482 395,610 590,027 
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HEARING ON GRAIN RATES 
SET FOR EARLY SEPTEMBER 


Northwest Demands Action from Interstate 
Commerce Commission Hefore Balk of 
Crop Has Moved to Terminals 


Wasutworon, D. C., Aug. 17.— (Special 
Telegram)—Demands from the North- 
west for an early hearing of the all-rail 
grain rate reduction tariffs so bombarded 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
yesterday that it was decided to begin 
the hearing in Minneapolis on Sept. 14, 
before Johnston B. Campbell. The sig 
nificance of an early hearing, of course, 
is that final decision will not be post 
poned until the bulk of the 1926 crop 
has moved to export terminals. 

Commissioner Campbell is a Minnesota 
man by birth, and was a resident of Min- 
nesota until his removal to Spokane. He 
is familiar and sympathetic with farm- 
ers’ grain rates grievances. However, he 
is a stalwart believer in the principle of 
section four of the transportation act, 
the long-short haul section which it is al- 
leged is violated by the tariffs proposed 
by the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. 
The probabilities are that the hearing 
will not be adjourned from Minneapolis, 
and that, unless instructions are delib- 
erately interposed, a decision promptly 
will follow. 

The Commission is facing a tremen 
dous crossfire of opposing contentions. 
Last week it yielded to protests present 
ed in person and by mail and wire, and 
published an order suspending the Min 
neapolis & St. Louis and Soo Line pro 
posed through rates to eastern points un 
til Dec. 24, pending investigation and 
hearing. The new rates were to have be 
come effective on Aug. 25. 

Various farm bureaus and agricultural 
publications, representing producers in 
the Northwest, have joined forces with 
business organizations in urging the In 
terstate Commerce Commission to allow 
the proposed reduction of 6c per 100 Ibs 
on grain rates from the Northwest to the 
Kast. to become effective. ‘The fact that 
an early hearing on the suspension order 
has been granted is taken by these or 
ganizations as @ hopeful sign. Frank B. 
Townsend, director of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Associationg representing the mill 
ing and grain interests, is in Washington. 

Following a conference in Chicago of 
representatives of grain markets op 
posed to the contemplated reductions, a 
number of delegates came to Washing 
ton last week and individually filed or 
orally presented their cases. Documents 
were filed for the Duluth Board of Trade 
by F. S. Keiser, traffic manager; Chicago 
Board of Trade, by J. 8S. Brown; In 
dianapolis Board of ‘Trade, traffic depart 
ment, by L. EK. Banta, traffic manager 
and secretary; Omaha Grain Exchange, 
by J. A. Kuhn, traffic manager; Nebras- 
ka Millers’ Association, by J. N. Camp- 
bell, secretary; Sioux City (lowa) Grain 
Exchange, by Freeman Bradford, secre- 
tary and traffic manager; ‘Tacoma 
(Wash.) Chamber of Commerce, by wire 
from its traffic bureau; North Pacific 
Millers’ Association; Milwaukee market; 
Buffalo interests and others. All of the 
foregoing opposed the reduction. 

D. A. Wallace, directing editor the 
Farmer, Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, 
sent an indorsement of the tariffs, as did 
the Chamber of Commerce, Jamestown, 
N. D., the Bismarck (N. D.) Associa- 
tion of Commerce, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Mandan, N. D., the Minot (N. 
D.) Association of Commerce, the Com- 
mercial Club of Valley City, N. D., also 
the Hawley (Minn.) Flour Mills, and the 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn., 
the Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co., and the 
American Milling Co, Peoria, IIL. 

A favorable petition has been docketed 
from Minneapolis interests grouped as 
“The ‘Terminal Elevator Grain Mer- 
chants’ Association and Coarse Grain In- 
terests of Minneapolis Market.” 

Protesting telegrams have been re- 
ceived from the Central States Millers’ 
Association and the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange, representing grain interests of 
St. Louis, East St. Louis and Alton, and 


the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee 
has filed a vigorous formal protest. 

The tremendous mass of conflicting 
claims and representations involved in 
these various documents makes detailed 
analysis of their contents within these 
columns impracticable. 

Tuxovorr: M. Knarren, 
Grain Shippers Are td: 

Dutvuru, Mixnn.—Grain shippers gen- 
erally are idle; nothing is moving out, 
either by vessel or rail. Conditions are 
very slow at the Canadian Head of the 
Lakes as well, and demand for grain for 
shipment from cither port seems to have 
dropped almost to nothing. With no de- 
mand for grain, tonnage is going beg- 
ging, and while the rate holds at 3c bu 
on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, few char- 
ters are being made. Ordinarily, at this 
time of the year, shippers begin to in- 
quire for tonnage for the fall movement, 
but nothing has developed as yet along 
that line. 


SHIPPING BOARD PREVENTS 
CONGESTION AT GALVESTON 


Wastinorox, D. C.—“*Unless the south- 
western grain movement increases in vol- 
ume beyond present prospects, we shall 
be prepared to move United States grain 
out of Galveston and other ports as fast 
as it arrives,” said General A. C. Dalton, 
president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, United States Shipping Board, 
in a recent interview with The North- 
western Miller. 

“The service-we are now rendering our 
grain farmers,” the general continued, 
“is a striking illustration of the impor- 
tance of a large and active American 
merchant marine. Despite the rush of a 
bumper crop to the Gulf for export 
while prices were good, we have moved 
it without delay. Our schedule for July 
and August put 25 ships into Galveston, 
and 12 more are already dated for Sep- 
tember. Within the next few days 24 
ships will arrive at Galveston. While 
the grain has been sliding out of Galves- 
ton like water through a slippery pipe, 
Montreal has been choked with an over- 
flow of 15,000,000 bus grain, the eleva- 
tors are full, the tracks are congested 
with loaded cars, and lake vessels are 
lying unloaded in the harbor. Had it 
not been for the government ships at 
Galveston, immense quantities of south- 
western wheat would have failed to catch 
the crest of the seasonal high prices. It 
is true that, although we have not cut 
rates in rendering this service, we are 
losing in the operation of every ship as- 
signed to it. We consider, however, that 
the substantial benefit to the grain farm- 
ers is worth far more to the country than 
an operating loss of a few thousand dol- 
Jars. If there had been only foreign 
ships to depend upon, conditions at Gal- 
veston would recently have been com- 
parable to those at Montreal. 

“The shipping board was prompt to 
render this service, and did not have to 
be driven to it. So long as we have these 
national ships it will be my policy to 
mobilize them to meet every export emer- 


gency.” 


Fleet to Be Enlarged 
Searriv, Wasu.—Furness, Withy & 
Co., Litd., will add four 10,000-ton re- 
frigerator motorships next year to its 
fleet operating between the Pacific Coast 
and Great Britain. 


Some Inquiry for Future Loading 

Cievetann, Outo—Grain brokers re- 
port that shippers at the Head of the 
Lakes were not in the market at the 
close of last week, ‘There is some in- 
quiry for future loading pe ed in this 
trade, and owners are asked to name 
rates for late September and October, 
but vessel owners do not appear to be 
interested, ‘There will not be much in- 
crease in the movement from Duluth and 
Fort William during the next few weeks, 
and Canadian vessels will carry about 
all the business of these two ports. Some 
grain was offered last week end in the 
Lake Michigan trade. Grain carriers 
still are delayed at Montreal, owing to 
the condition of the elevators, due to 
the shortage of ocean tonnage. 

A cargo of about 800,000 bus grain, 
offered in the Lake Michigan trade for 
movement to Buffalo early last week at 
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Sc bu, was not taken. Lake Superior 
shippers are not bidding for tonnage, 
and the general impression is that sev- 
eral weeks will pass before this trade 
cuts much figure in the grain movement. 


Freight Traffic Agency Opened 

Bosrox, Mass.—The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, recognizing 
the importance of Boston’s foreign com- 
merce and possibly anticipating the de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the New England ports dif- 
ferential case, announced the opening, on 
Aug. 16, of a foreign freight traffic 
agency in the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange Building. The agency is to 
be in charge of Fred P. Smith, well 
known to Boston shipping interests, hav- 
ing been in the service of the New Eng- 
land railroad for 26 years. 


Grain Blockade Causes Slump 

Burrato, N. Y.—RKeports from Port 
Colborne tell of one of the worst slumps 
in years as a result of the grain blockade 
at Montreal, which is tying up nearly 
half of the Canadian canal tonnage, re- 
sulting in congested elevators all along 
the lakes. With the fall rush ready to 
begin this month or early in September, 
the situation is bound to become more 
serious and is likely to result in huge 
quantities of Canadian grain being 
shipped through Buffalo and exported to 
“urope via New York and other Ameri 
can Atlantic ports. 

Deepening of Channels Planned 

Cieverann, Onto.—According to 5S. 
Wallace Dempsey, Lockport, N. Y., 
chairman of the congressional rivers and 
harbors committee, plans are on foot to 
provide appropriations which will permit 
the deepening of the Great Lakes chan- 








nels by four or five feet over the present 
theoretical 20-foot stage, or several feet 
more than the lakes have ever had. To 
insure the further development of heavy 
lake freighters, Mr. Dempsey said, some- 
thing must be done at once or tremen- 
dous financial losses will be growing an- 
nually, They now reach approximately 
$3,000,000 annually to lake carriers alone. 
Big Fleet to Be Accommodated 
Burrato, N. Y.—The building of the 
extra piers and docks in the Buffalo 
harbor will accommodate the big ficet 
of freighters which winters in Buffalo, 
According to figures tabulated by Adam 
E.. Cornelius, chairman of the harbor and 
river committee of Buffalo, the expendi- 
tures of the grain fleet in Buffalo for 
one season amounted to $5,872,000. 


Believe Congestion Will Be Kelleved 

Mownraeat, Que.—Montreal harbor of- 
ficials are of the opinion that the conges- 
tion of lake boats in this port will rap- 
idly disappear, and that all grain wil! be 
handled without delay from now on, 
They think that the bulk of the 1925 crop 
has been brought down, and that the 
remaining stocks on hand in elevators 
and at the Head of the Lakes are com- 
paratively small. 


EXPECTS LARGE MEXICAN SHIPMENTS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—-Probably 1, 
000,000 bus Texas and Oklahoma whiat 
will be sold in Mexico this year, is esti- 
mated by R. M. Bloomfield, an official 
of a steamship company that recently 
sent its first vessel of the season to 
Houston to load a cargo for delivery 
at Tampico. This vessel was to carry 
45,000 bus wheat and a_ considerible 
amount of flour. 








Common (auses of Gfire in Glour Wills and 
Grain &levators and Suggestions 
for Their “Prevention 


By H. C. Lee,-Assistant PManager of the Putual 


(Fire Prevention Bureau 
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HE greatest heating hazard with 

T wie! the mill or elevator owner has 
to contend is the office stove. Dur- 

ing the winter months it is the most use- 
ful and at the same time the most abused 
thing in an elevator. The stove may be 
out in the mill or in the 


HEATING warehouse, but the most 
usual location is in the 
office. On a cold morning the first thing 


done is to start a fire. Just to help it 
along and insure plenty of heat, the 
draft is opened wide and in short order 
the old stove is red hot. This happens 
many times during the day and when the 
men are all busy they just let it roar. 
Unless that stove is installed just right, 
sooner or later the office will go up in 
smoke, and the elevator or warehouse 
along with it. 

Floors under stoves should be pro- 
tected with sheet metal or concrete base, 
which should extend three feet in front 
of, and two feet each side of, the stove. 
If the stove does not have legs, that is, 
if it rests flat on the base with no air 
space, the metal or concrete base should 
have an air space between it and the 
floor. If the wall clearance from a small 
stove is less*than 36 inches, the wall 
should be protected by sheet metal and 
asbestos board, with an air space be- 
tween the metal and the wall. If the 
clearance from a large stove is less than 
48 inches, the wall should be protected 
in the same way. Where the ceiling 
clearance is less than 14 inches from the 
stove pipe, or less than 24 inches from 
the top of the stove itself, similar pro- 
tection should be given the ceiling. If 
the pipe must run through a frame wall, 
which we do not recommend, three-inch 
air space thimbles should be provided. 

Stoves in offices of grain elevators and 
in potato warehouses cause more fires in 
the months of December, January and 





February than any other cause. A large 
per cent of those fires are pure careless- 
ness. If you have such stoves in any 
of your buildings it will pay you to 
check up on how well they are installed. 

Then, too, if you heat with steam, the 
pipes must be cleared from the wood or 
any other combustible material. Where 
they run through floors or partitions 
they should be given good clearance and 
held in that position with metal braces. 
Old sacks, junk and dirt have a habit 
of collecting behind and around stvcam 
pipes, especially in packing rooms, and 
they are apt to cause fires. 

Hot air furnaces have no place in 4 
flour mill or in any property where t)ere 
is as much combustible dust floating 
around as there is in a mill or elevator. 
The top of the fire box becomes red hot 
at times and an accumulation of cust 
will cause some fireworks, If you |have 
a hot air furnace, take care that the fire 
box is cleaned off regularly, and con't 
try to keep too hot a fire. : 

Open gas flames, electric heaters and 
the like have no place in a mill or ele 
vator. An owner or worker is flirting 
with destruction when he brings ,rain 
dust in contact with open flame. (pen 
flames don’t even need grain dus: to 
start trouble. We have one case on our 
records where a stenographer was ¢/cat- 
ing her typewriter with gasoline and a0 
open gas flame seven feet away c: used 
an explosion. The girl was not seriously 
hurt, but she undoubtedly learned a val- 
uable lesson in fire prevention. 

Remember that this office will be glad 
to furnish rules for the installation of 
stoves, chimneys or furnaces to any one 
interested. If you have a line of cout- 
try elevators or warehouses, may we 
send you enough of our regulations for 
each one? Or we will send them direct 
if given the addresses. 
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BELGIAN GOVERNMENT USES 
BREAD TO WARN PUBLIC 


lL, xvow, Ena., July 28—The Belgian 
government has decreed that in order to 
help the financial situation of the coun- 
try on adulterated bread shall be made 
and sold to the public. The sale of all 


finer qualities of bread has been pro- 
hibit d. It is understood that this bread 
will be more palatable than the war 
bree!, but the flour from which it is 


made will be strictly confined to an ex- 
trac! on of 78@79 per cent. 

1! government has passed this meas- 
ure 1 order to obviate the necessity of 
importing American and Canadian wheat 
and ‘lour. Moreover, it is evident that 
the ;overnment wishes to create a moral 
atm phere by its food regulations so 
that ‘he population may realize the grav- 
ity o' the present national crisis. 

Vicious measures regulating fuel and 
light ig are being adopted, and in order 
to comply with these regulations restau- 
rant’ have to close much earlier than 


usua!, and hot meals are obtainable only 
durin certain hours. The export of 
meat, sugar and vegetables is being limit- 
ed, and the government by these various 
meal, aims at reawakening the spirit of 
self-sacrifice which animated the people 
of that country during the war. 

It is highly probable that similar 


measures will have to be taken in France 
r to bring home to the people the 


in ora 

seriousness of their country’s position 
and {o stir up in them a spirit of co- 
operation in helping the government to 
solve the pressing financial problem. 


France, of course, is nearly self-support- 
ing in the matter of wheat and flour, and 
although some millers like to use a cer- 
tain ammount of imported wheat, such im- 
portations are practically prohibited at 
present by the inflated state of the franc. 


SOME BRITISH MINERS 
RETURNING TO WORK 


Loxnnon, Eno, July 28—Thirteen 
weeks have passed since the British coal 
miners’ strike began, but all efforts to 
bring about a settlement have ended in 
failure, owing to the obdurate attitude 
of both mineowners and miners, neither 
of whom would yield in their demands. 
Meantime, miners in some sections are 
gradually returning to work, 

Whether this defection is influencin 
the trades union leaders one cannot tell, 
but at all events they have made a new 
move and a conference of the miners’ 
deleyates has been called for July 80. 
Mr. Cook, the secretary of the miners’ 
trades union, states that the conference 
is being called in order to review the po- 
sition and to present reports on what ios 
been tuking place. He is determined to 
stop imported coal coming into the coun- 
try, but he also is prepared to recom- 
mend that the whole wage problem should 
be reviewed and a new agreement be 
made, provided the coalowners and the 
government would open the pits on the 
old conditions. 

The coal situation was discussed at 
Considerable length in Parliament this 
week, but with a good deal of recrimina- 
tion sud acerbity, and ended without any 
cone! sive neal being reached. The 


fovernment is very certain about one 
thiny, and that is there shall be no more 
Subsily, During the debate it was stated 


that the loss in production throughout 
the ‘ountry through unemployment con- 
sequent on the coal strike is estimated 
at clout $600,000,000. The losses suf- 
fered by the coal mining industry alone 
are said to be $200,000,000. 
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Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Eno., July 28.—The adverse 
news received about the crops of the 
North American continent is accepted 
with considerable reserve. Buyers are 
still of the opinion that there will be 
enough wheat to go round and have, 
therefore, definitely refused to consider 
the prices asked by shippers. 

Dull Flour Business—Flour has been 
exceedingly dull. There have been some 
fluctuations, but prices for early ship- 
ment are unchanged, while for the more 
distant positions they have been ad- 
vanced B ewer 9d sack. For the time be- 
ing, this firmness has precluded fresh 
business. There can be Put little strong 
flour arriving unsold after the end of 
this month, which should improve the 
spot trade, and perhaps make business 
easier later on. 

Some Business to Kansas.—Some small 
trade has been done in Kansas flours, but 
no real volume has been reported. The 
spread between Canadian and Kansas 
flours is too narrow. It is considered 
that, for any real return of trade in 
Kansas flours, prices should be at least 
2s below the quotation for the equivalent 
grade of Canadian flour. 

Flour From Canada,— Canadian top 
patents are offered for shipment at 48 
@49s for August shipment from sea- 
board. September shipment is 8d less, 
October 2s 8d less, a November 8s 8d 
less. The spot value is 48s 9d@49s 9d, 
ex-store. Canadian export patents are 
offered for August shipment at 46s, Sep- 
tember at 45s 9d, October at 48s 9d and 
November at 42s 9d. These prices can- 
not be realized at present. Canadian 
flour manufactured in bond in the Unit- 
ed States is inclined to be offered at low- 
er prices than Canadian mills will ac- 
cept. One mill cabled 45s 9d for a very 
high grade patent, but no sales are re- 
ported. Canadian winter wheat 90 per 
cent patents are rarely offered. 

Australian flours are quiet. Shippers 
are asking 48@44s for shipment. Re- 
sellers are prepared to accept 42s, c.if., 
for parcels on passage, and on spot the 
best price obtainable is 44s, ex-store. 
Plate low grades have been quiet, al- 
though there has been no change in 
price, sellers asking 22s 6d, cif. for 
shipment during August. Minneapolis 
low grades are slow, with sellers at 80s, 
cL f. 

Home Milled Flour.—The official price 
for London made straight run flour is 
still 51s, delivered, but 48s 6d doubtless 
would be accepted. September delivery 
could be purchased at Is 6d less, while 
it is reported that business has been ac- 
tually done for September-October-No- 
vember-December delivery, part each 
month, at 44s 6d. To arrive at a com- 
petitive cif, value, 4s 6d should be de- 
ducted from the above prices. If this is 
done, it will be seen that Canadian and 
Kansas prices are not competitive, and 
helps to explain the dullness of the im- 
porting trade. 

Flour Arrivals,—Arrivals have been 
heavy. Australia leads with nearly 35,- 
000 sacks. The quantities, in sacks of 
280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, 500; Canada, 9,548; Australia, 
84,824; Argentina, 7,139. 


Giascow, Scortann, July 27.—The 
market was slightly stronger this week, 
but the amount of business done was 
small. The price for Manitoba wheat 
and flour for early shipment is regarded 





as high, and buyers are operating very 
cautiously. 

Stocks Getting Low.—With the re- 
straint of this week and last in early 
shipment transactions, stocks are run- 
ning out, but with the disparity in price 
existing between August and October 
there is a decided reluctance to enter 
into any substantial commitments at the 
moment. 

Flour Prices.—Home millers’ prices are 
50s, 48s and 46s, c.i.f., and intported Man- 
itoba exports are about 45s, c.i.f. Ameri- 
can winters are offered at 446 6d@46s, 
c.i.f., and Canadian winters at 40s 6d@ 
41s. Australians have advanced during 
the week, There can be little wheat left 
in Australia for export, and holders of 
flour are asking 42s, c.i.f., on spot, and 
44s for August shipment. Kansas flour 
is regarded as too dear, and is not sell- 
ing at all. 


Liverpoo., Ena,, July 28.—There is no 
disposition on the part of bakers to con- 
tract ahead for large quantities of flour, 
and millers continue to compete keenly 
for business. 

Price Cutting Evident.—Although it 
was recently intimated that straight run 
was advanced 1s, to 47s per sack, it is 
still possible for bakers to buy from 
some millers at 1s under the price quot- 
ed. For delivery during August to the 
end of the year a discount of 1s 6d@2s 
per sack under the present price is 
quoted. 

Imported Flour.—Imported flour is 
quiet, and although bellies repeat re- 
cent quotations for spot lots, concessions 
have to be made to do business. C.i.f. 
»arcels of imported flour are steady, but 
ittle trade is passing. Manitoba pat- 
ents are offered at 48@50s, and Aus- 
tralians at 45s 6d. 


Bevrast, Inevrann, July 27.—Trade is 
quiet, with not much inclination to buy 
ieee except i those who have particu- 
larly low stocks. ‘The discount on for- 
ward flour, which for a time disap- 
peared, has again been in evidence, and 
quotations for all classes have been re- 
duced considerably below prompt ship- 
ment figures. 

Home Milled Flour.—There has been a 
little more doing by home mills, espe- 
clally in soft flours. English mills have 
been inclined to cut prices where a buyer 
could be found for near delivery, but 
not enough to induce forward purchases, 
and better value can be obtained in both 
Canadian and American flour. 


Imported Flour.—Short Manitoba flours 
are quoted at 47@48s, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
47s 6d@48s 6d, Dublin, but buyers are 
only buying in small quantities, Export 
patents have been offered as low as 42s 
6d, c.iL.f., Belfast, ‘and 6d more, Dublin, 
October shipment, but even at this figure 
business has not been brisk. American 
milled Manitoba flours have been quiet 
for shipment, the only anxiety to sell be- 
ing by holders of spot flours, chiefly in 
the north of Ireland. One well-known 
mark has been offered for August ship- 
ment from seaboard at 45s, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 45s 6d, Dublin. Spot prices 
have been lower, and fully 1s sack less 
would be accepted ex-store. Forward 
prices have been reduced, and for Oc- 
tober shipment 2s less per 280 lbs would 
be accepted. American soft winters are 
too high for prompt shipment, compared 
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with home flours. For September-Oc- 
tober shipment from seaboard consider- 
able reductions are offered without at- 
tracting much business. 

Australian flour has not been much in 
evidence, and is quoted at 45s, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin. Soft Canadian flours are 
relatively very cheap at 39s, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast and Dublin, September shipment. 


HOLLAND IS WATCHING 
RUSSIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


Amerenpam, Houiann, July 26,--Noth- 
ing has happened this week to induce 
importers to purchase foreign flour, al- 
though earlier in the week it might have 
been expected that the varying prices 
would rouse their interest. Their attitude 
confirms the opinion that they are await- 
ing developments. There was consider 
able buying of new crop winter hard 
wheat flours during June for July and 
August shipment, and most importers 
prefer to see how these deliveries will 
turn out before undertaking new engage- 
ments, 

Another feature underlying the pres 
ent position which causes some importers 
to be careful is the position of the Rus- 
sian wheat market, which although con- 
sidered a negligible factor by others, 
may yet prove a surprise. Although fig 
ures about the Russian wheat crops of 
late years have been a matter of specu- 
lation, the Soviet has not hesitated to 
export considerable quantities of food 
stuffs in order to raise funds, even when 
home requirements did not warrant it. 
Such imports have caused grain values 
to depreciate considerably. As we are 
now entering upon the period when such 
imports may become a factor of consid- 
eration, some importers take a position 
of reserve. 

The home commodity is quoted at $8.50 
ver 100 kilos, delivered, but for fall de- 
ivery a considerable discount is allowed 
by some millers, Such offers, however, 
are not general and many home millers 
quote for early delivery only. 

There are some offers from Kansas 
millers who appear most in line, but they 
fail to attract buyers. At the moment 
$8.20 might be obtainable for a well- 
reputed brand of winter hard wheat pat- 
ent flour, although sales would be for 
limited quantities only. Minnesota of- 
fers are few, and remain limited to some 
well-known blended flours which have a 
special market over here, while Cana- 
dian offers are not considered, 





BREAD CONSUMPTION 
DECLINES IN GERMANY 
Hamnvune, Greamany, July 24,—Al- 
though transatlantic grain markets quote 
lower prices, local markets remained firm, 


the unfavorable weather causing the 
short stocked consumers to replenish 
holdings. Nevertheless, buyers continue 


a hand-to-mouth policy, presuming that 
better weather conditions will cause price 
reductions. This indifference is strength- 
ened by the small consumption of bread, 
due to the hot weather and the larger 
consumption of fruit. 

German rye flour is more in demand, 
as it is feared that rain may have dam- 
aged the crops. Moreover, bakers want 
to have some old crop flour to mix with 
that of the new crop. 

American flour received little attention. 
Only English flour for prompt shipment 
was in favor, since delivery can be made 
before Aug. 1. 

Mills’ offers are as follows, per 100 
kilos, c.i.f., Hamburg: hard winter wheat 
patents, July-August shipment, $8.50@ 
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8.75; Canadian export patents, July- 
August, 38.90@9.10; Manitoba patents to 
arrive $8.95, August-September shipment 
$8.85; Kansas patents, August-Septem- 
ber, $8.05@8.35; English patents, prompt 
shipment, $8.65@9.60; home milled wheat 
flour, best quality, $11.45@11.60; home 
milled rye flour, 70 per cent, $7.56@8.10. 





KANSAS MILLER VISITS LONDON 

Lonvon, Ens., July 30.—F. J. Hicks, 
export manager for the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
spent a few days in London this week on 
his way to Glasgow and other United 
Kingdom markets. He has been making 
a tour of the continental markets, 
having visited Holland, Germany, central 
Europe and the Scandinavian countries. 
He will sail for home on Aug. 17. Mr. 
Hicks spent a few days in Paris before 
coming to London, and although the 
anti-American feeling was very preva- 
lent, he did not suffer any indignities. 


BRITAIN’S INDUSTRY FAIRS 

Lonpon, Ene., July 29.—Arrangements 
are being made to hold two simultaneous 
industry fairs next year in London and 
Birmingham, from Feb. 21 to March 4. 
The London section will be organized by 
the department of over-sea trade and the 
exhibits will include foodstuffs, textiles, 
dyes, chemicals, drugs, glass, pottery, 
cutlery, silver and plated goods, station- 
ery and sports goods, etc., while the 
Birmingham section will be organized by 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
with the assistance of the over-sea trade 
department. The exhibits in this section 














will comprise machinery of all kinds, 
lighting plants, cooking stoves and appli- 
ances, motorcycles, saddlery, hardware, 
metals, etc. Applications for space have 
been received from 500 firms, and the 
government has made a grant of £25,- 
000 toward expenses. Exhibitors are re- 
quired to display British goods only. 
The present unsettled state of industry 
in this country may not seem at all pro- 
pitious for such ventures, but the or- 
ganizers have been encouraged to pro- 
ceed through the success of the industrial 
fairs in 1925, when buyers from 54 for- 
eign countries attended, as well as a 
large number from Great Britain. 





FAMINE THREATENS CENTRAL ASIA 
Lonvon, Ene., July 20.—According to 
a report from Riga, a famine is feared 
in those parts of central Asia belonging 
to Russia, where the cultivation of cotton 
is mainly carried on. The price of wheat 
has risen 500 per cent higher than nor- 
mal, and the people are digging up the 
immature cotton crops and _ planting 
wheat. In order to save the situation 
60,000 tons grain are required, but it is 
stated that only 40,000 are available. 





OVER-SEA VISITORS IN GLASGOW 

Guascow, Scortann, July 27.—Visitors 
to the Glasgow market this week includ- 
ed J. E. Macfarlane, vice president and 
managing director of the Wolverton Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, and Mr. Vercoe, 
of Vercoe Bros., millers of Adelaide, 
South Australia. Both were calling on 
the trade in the interests of their respec- 
tive firms. 
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tendency in the condition from month 
to month during most of the season, the 
average condition for the last 10 years 
having declined from 83.6 to 79.5 during 
July, and from 79.9 to 78.5 during Au- 
gust. On the other hand, you will note 
there are occasional exceptions to this 
rule. There has been a tendency the 
last few years to show a slightly higher 
condition on the average on Sept. 1 than 
on Aug. 1, which throws the five-year av- 
erage condition for Sept. 1 above the 
Aug. 1 five-year average. 

The most important point to observe, 
however, is that, taking the 10-year av- 
erage condition for each month and the 
final average yield, while the average 
condition for each month changed con- 
siderably, as will be noted from the 
chart, or from 83.6 on July 1 to 78.6 on 
Oct. 1, each of these condition figures, 
though different, is associated with the 
same yield per acre, or 34.97 bus, there- 
fore, a condition of 83.6 on July 1 has, 
on the average, the same significance as 
79.9 on Aug. 1, 78.5 on Sept. 1, and 78.6 
on Oct. 1. 

If the average July 1 condition of 
83.6 per cent of normal is followed by 
an average yield of 34.97 bus, by simple 
proportion 100 per cent, or normal, 
would be 42.16 bus, which would be the 
par indicated for July 1, computed from 
the record of these years.. Taking the 
average condition for Aug. 1 of 79.9 per 
cent, the par, or 100 per cent equivalent, 
would be 43.83, the average condition 
for Sept. 1 of 78.5 would give a par of 
44.71, while for Oct. 1 the condition of 
78.6 would give a par, or 100 per cent 
equivalent, of 44.53 bus. In short, 
changes of pars from month to month 
are simply the reciprocals of the changes 
in average condition figures measured 
against the final average yield per acre. 

In computing the pars the statisticians 
use some refinements, so that the par is 
not actually the reciprocal of the 10-year 
average yield. The five-year average 
yield is also considered, and trends in 
yield are closely watched. The trend is 
shown clearly by the ten- and five-year 
moving averages, which are obtained by 
dropping one year and adding one before 
averaging, so that the average is a pro- 
gressive one. Corrections are also made 
for abnormal years, which have a tendency 
to upset the averages and prevent them 
from being truly representative. The 
basic principle, however, is as indicated. 

A comparison of the yield of corn in 


Illinois, forecast from condition com- 
pared with the final yield, is shown be- 
low: 

ILLINOIS CORN 


(Average yield per acre) 


Yield per acre 
reported 





Forecast of yield from condition after 

Year July Aug. Sept. Oct. harvest 
1914.. 36.3 28.0 27.8 29.5 29.0 
1915.. 33.6 36.5 34.3 35.6 37.0 
1916.. 33.6 33.0 31.6 31.9 30.0 
1917. 32.8 37.4 39.6 37.8 38.0 
1918.. 36.9 36.1 32. 33.4 35.5 
1919.. 36.0 32.7 33.8 34.3 34.0 
32.4 32.5 $2.1 34.3 34.5 

40.2 34.4 37.6 35.7 35.2 

34.4 37.4 36.9 35.5 35.0 

35.3 37.2 40.3 37.7 37.5 

27.0 30.8 30.7 30.5 33.0 

Av'ge 34.4 34.2 34.3 34.2 34.4 
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The seeming paradox of a decreased 
condition indicating an increased produc- 
tion occurs when a decrease in the re- 
ported condition between two dates in the 
current year is less than the average of 
past decreases between the two dates. 

A brief explanation based on the IIli- 
nois corn par chart shown above illus- 
trates such a situation. 

The forecast production of corn is se- 
‘cured by multiplying the acreage in the 
crop by the probable yield per acre, 
which is determined by multiplying the 
previously determined par, or 100 per 
cent condition equivalent, by the condi- 
tion reported for the particular date. As 
already explained, the relationship be- 
tween the condition and the final yield 
differs for each date for which forecasts 
are made. For example, the 10-year av- 
erage yield of corn in Illinois for the past 
10 years was 34.97 bus per acre. This 
10-year average final yield must be com- 
pared with the 10-year average condi- 
tion for each month in turn. The 10-year 
average condition of corn in Illinois on 
July 1 was 83.6, on Aug. 1 79.9, on Sept. 
1 78.5, and on Oct. 1 78.6. It will be 
noted that the condition of corn on the 
average decreased 3.7 points between 
July 1 and Aug. 1, 1.4 in August, and 
increased .1 in September. 

The Illinois corn pars computed for 
1924 made an allowance for this average 
change in condition, as you will note. 
The par for July 1 was 41 bus, while 
that for Aug. 1 was 44, a difference of 
three bushels. It was 44.5 bus for Sept. 
1, and 44.2 for Oct. 1. 

Taking the condition reports for 1924, 
we find a reported condition of 66 for 
July 1, which, when multiplied by the 
par of 41 bus, gives an indicated yield of 
27.06 bus as the forecast yield on July 1. 
The condition of Aug. 1 was 70, with a 
par of 44, which gave an indicated yield 
of 30.8 bus at that date. But suppose 
the condition had been 65 instead of 70, 
that is, a decline of one point, instead 
of an increase of four. Applying the 
par of 44 bus, we would have had a fore- 
cast yield of 28.6 bus, or 1.54 more than 
was forecast on July 1, notwithstanding 
the fact that the condition had declined 
one point. This situation frequently oc- 
curs, and is due to the fact that the par, 
being largely based on average change, 
when the change in the condition is less 
than the average, the forecast production 
will be greater, even though the condition 
may actually show a decrease. The re- 
verse situation also sometimes occurs 
with some crops where, with an increase 
in condition, there may be an actual de- 
crease in the production forecast. 


PAR COMPUTATION SHEET FOR ILLINOIS 
SECTION A 


Condition, per cent of normal—— 





Corn 


yield per -— Equivalent of 100% Y/C——, 


Year July August September October acre, bus July August September October 
3907.:... 68 85 86 86 36.0 43.9 42.4 41.9 41.9 
1908.... 80 77 72 72 31.6 39.5 41.0 43.9 43.9 
1909.... 94 91 84 84 35.9 38.2 39.5 42.7 42.7 
1910.... 84 84 86 88 39.1 46.5 46.5 45.5 44.4 
1911.... 89 74 78 86 34.8 39.1 47.0 44.6 40.5 
1912.... 78 79 85 86 40.2 51.5 50.9 47.3 46.7 
Ssces ae 72 62 61 27.0 32.5 37.5 43.5 44.3 
19G6..+0 65 64 67 29.0 33.0 44.6 45.3 43.3 
1916.... 82 83 78 81 37.0 45.1 44.6 47.4 45.7 
| a 75 71 2 30.0 37.5 40.0 42.3 41.7 
EPavecese Oe 87 89 86 38.0 46.9 43.7 42.7 44.2 
S936..0.- 82 84 74 76 35.5 39.0 42.3 48.0 46.7 
[928.... & 76 76 88 34.0 38.2 44.7 44.7 43.6 
1920.... 79 75 72 78 34.5 43.7 46.0 47.9 44.2 
1921.... 98 79 84 81 35.2 35.9 44.6 41.9 43.5 
1922.... 84 85 82 80 35.0 41.7 41.2 42.7 43.8 
1923.... 86 85 90 85 37.5 43.6 44.1 41.7 44.1 
1924.... 66 70 69 69 33.0 50.0 47.1 47.8 47.8 

SECTION B—10-YEAR MOVING AVERAGE Y10/C10 

1907-16. 84.0 78.5 76.6 78.3 33.71 40.28 42.94 43.99 43.58 
1908-17. 83.9 78.7 76.9 78.3 33.91 40.58 43.07 44.07 43.26 
1909-18. 85.0 79.4 77.1 78.7 34.30 40.53 43.20 44.48 44.03 
1910-19. 84.5 77.9 76.3 78.1 34.11 40.53 43.72 44.68 44.18 
1911-20. 84.0 77.0 74.9 77.1 34.00 40.65 44.13 45.37 44.09 

84.9 77.5 75.5 76.6 34.04 40.33 43.89 45.10 44.39 

85.5 78.1 75.2 76.0 33.52 39.35 42.92 44.64 44.10 

85.8 79.4 78.0 78.4 34.57 40.46 43.58 44.46 44.08 

83.6 79.9 78.5 78.6 34.97 42.16 43.83 44.71 44.57 

SECTION C—FIVE-YEAR MOVING AVERAGE Y5/C5 
1912-16. 82.2 74.8 72.0 73.4 32.30 39.52 43.08 44.72 43.90 
1913-17. 82.8 76.4 72.8 73.4 31.90 38.64 41.70 43.84 43.44 
1914-18. 84.4 78.8 76.2 76.4 33.60 39.94 42.66 44.74 43.92 
1915-19. 84.6 81.0 77.8 78.6 34.60 40.98 42.68 44.62 43.98 
1916-20. 84.0 79.4 76.4 78.0 34.40 41.06 43.34 45.12 44.08 
1917-21 87.6 80.2 79.0 79.8 35.44 40.74 44.26 45.04 44.44 
1918-22 88.2 79.8 77.6 78.6 34.84 39.70 43.76 45.04 44.36 
1919-23 87.2 80.0 80.8 80.4 35.24 40.62 44,12 43.78 43.84 
1920-24 82.6 78.8 79.4 78.6 35.04 42.98 44.60 44.40 44.68 
SECTION D—ADOPTED PARS 

1917 40.5 43.0 44.5 44.0 
1918 40.5 43.0 44.0 44.0 
1919 40.5 43.0 44.5 44.0 
1920.... 41.0 43.3 44.6 44.0 
1921.... 41.0 43.5 44.8 44.1 
1922 41.0 44.0 45.0 44.4 
1923 41.0 43.8 44.8 44.3 
SPOS «5's 41.0 44.0 44.5 44.2 








“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 


50 YEARS AGO 


The firm of Nordyke, Marmon & Co, 
has purchased the property of the Quak- 
er City Machine Works, Indianapolis, 
and proposes to occupy the same within 
the next 90 days, pursuing the same busi- 
ness as that which it has carried on for 
many years, the manufacture of flour 
mill machinery. 

The mill near Manistee, Mich., owned 
by Charles Secor & Son, has been burned. 

Gage & Chilton’s flouring mill and cle- 
vator, Charleston, Ill., has been damaved 
by fire. 

A boiler in the large steam flour'ng 
mill at Waverly, Ill., exploded recent}. 


25 YEARS AGO 


Colonel G. D. Rogers, secretary of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
places the 1900 crop of Minnesota «nd 
the Dakotas at between 115,000,000 «nd 
120,000,000 bus. 

Charles L. Roos was selected as man- 
ager of the Kansas Milling & Export Co. 
at a meeting held recently at En er- 
prise. 

W. J. Baker, of the Prinz & Rau 3} fg. 
Co., is in St. Louis this week. 


$44 
DEFAMATORY LETTERS 

A decision of the South Carolina su- 
preme court suggests extreme cautio:: in 
writing letters demanding payment of 
accounts. 

Defendant addressed a letter to p).in- 
tiff, a young woman, reading: “We took 
your word for your honesty when we 
permitted you to open a charge account 
with us. . . . You are not making your 
payments, nor have you answered our 
letters. . . . We are now convinced that 
it is not due to carelessness. Whether it 
is or not, this letter must be answered 
at once with a payment. If it is not, 
we shall be forced to take the only course 
you leave open to us—legal methods.” 

The court held in the case of Riley vs. 
Askin & Marine Co. (132 S. E. 584), that 
this letter carried such intimation of dis- 
honesty as to be libelous. 

However, judgment in favor of plain- 
tiff was reversed by the court on the 
ground that there was no such publica- 
tion of the letter by defendant to a third 
person as to support an action for libel. 
The opinion holds that it is only when 
the sender of a defamatory letter has 
good reason to believe that the Ictter 
may be opened by an authorized person 
other than the addressee that there is 
deemed to be a publication of the letter 
to a third party. 

A. L. H. Srrext. 
$ % > 
A LAMENT FOR THE WINDMILL 

“I wonder if many people realize how 
much we have lost by the passing of our 
windmills,” writes Will H. Ogilvie, in 
the London Mail. 

“The old-fashioned windmill undcubt- 
edly was a symbol and an inspiration. 
The massive walls of the stone tcwer, 
weather stained and yet unbroken by the 
storms of the passing years, represcuted 
the solid stability of our nation, while 
the whirling fans betokened the steady 
progress of a people that ground its corn 
somewhat slowly, but ground it exceeding 
small. 

“Other nations have had their » ind- 
mills, and some still retain them, but 
nowhere, surely, could they be such part 
and parcel of the country surrounding 
them as hete in this England of ours, 
where for so long they were a well-!oved 
landmark. 

“New methods supersede the old, and 
a busy world cannot now wait upo the 
whim of a passing breeze to fill its sacks 
of flour, but the loss is to those of us 
who love the old and steadfast and pic- 
turesque, and prefer the trotting jors¢ 
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to the motor car and the mail coach to 
the train. 

“A beautiful sight was the windmill 

rched on some green knoll overlooking 
an English vale, its great sails gray in 
the dawn light, golden in the noonday or 
lit with crimson fire as the sun dropped 
low. The miller stood in his doorway, a 
man to love and respect—rosy cheeked, 
broad shouldered—staunch as the tower 
behind him, steady .as the fans above. 

“There still are windmills of a kind 
in England—ugly, utilitarian structures 
reared on scaffoldings of steel, drawing 
water from wells and ponds, surround- 
ed by leaking troughs and mudholes 
churned by the hoofs of cattle—but these 
have no brotherhood with the old corn 
mills of the past, the great winged whirl- 
ing giants that caught the winds of 
heaven to give the bread of man. 

“And the miller has gone with the 
wind:oill, The man who lowers his sacks 
toda’ from the factory-like windows is 
amin of a different mold: a man who 
deal: with noisy machinery, with clack- 
ing cranes and backing motor lorries. 
The drifting flour is on his coat, but he 
listers no longer with dreamy pride to 
the -.urmur of the golden wings above 


him. 

$44 
HAL: BAKED NUTRITIONALISTS 
“Some years ago, nutrition was under 
a be Now this word is more promi- 
nent’y used than any other in connec- 


tion with educational work. In view of 
the progressive advances that have been 
made along the line of nutrition, and 
therefore the popularity of the word, 
many half baked nutritionalists have 
hung out signs and spread a lot of what 
they call propaganda—what I call fad- 
dism. There are many who rail against 
meat and who recommend all kinds of 
roughages and everything else that is not 
good for the human system. Dr. Alvarez 
truly said, ‘the reason why most people 
like bran is because it is the most indi- 
gestible product the Lord ever made.’ If 
we had the stomach of the cow, the case 
would be different. There are too many 
ignorant, ill-advised faddists, quasi- 
pseudo scientists and propagandists dis- 
cussing the subject of nutrition.” 
M. E. Jarra, 
Director California State Board of 
Health. 
$4 4 


Kicked on the Substantials 


There was a bold chap in Calcutta, 
Who shouted out, “Blawst bread and buttah, 
I intend to have cake 
Or bones I will break.” 
(In the bakeshops he caused quite a fluttah.) 
—From The Northwestern Miller, 1885. 


% $ & 


“There are all sorts of ladders by which 
to rise in the world, but, so far as we 
have observed, there is none of them that 
does not require to be scaled one rung at 
a time.”—Success Magazine. 








Flour Duty Increased in Haiti’s Revised 
Tariff Schedule 
By H. P. Davis 


CUIS BORNO, president of the re- 
ix ublic of Haiti, who has recently re- 

turned from a visit to the United 
States, expressed himself as deeply af- 
fectei by the cordial reception which he 
had received there from President Cool- 
idge and the officers of his government 
and others. 

President Borno said: “In spite of the 
fact that my visit in the United States 
was not long, it permitted me to appre- 
ciate fully the prodigious activity of the 
American people, and my admiration for 
their genius, for their institutions, for 
their high ideal of civilization, has great- 
ly increased. I am more firmly 
than ever resolved to continue, with the 
assistance of the government and people 
of the United States, the execution of the 
measures which must assure, by the de- 
velopment of its economic resources and 
the continued improvement of its politi- 
cal and social conditions, the welfare, 
prosperity and true independence of my 
country.” 

That these were no idle words is shown 
by the fact that on July 26 a new cus- 
toms tariff, prepared by the American 
financial adviser, was adopted by the 
council of state. This action was imme- 
diately followed by a somewhat modified 
renewal of the Franco-Haitian commer- 
cial convention. A most favored nation 
treaty between the United States and 
Haiti is also being negotiated, and prob- 
ably will be promulgated by Sept. 30. 

The American financial adviser of the 
Haitian government, Dr. W. W. Cum- 
berland, recently stated: “The present 
project of import tariff has for its sole 
object the simplification of the existing 
tariff and assurance of a more equitable 
distribution of import duties. . . . The 
estimated net increase in revenue, upon 
the basis of a volume of imports equal to 
those of the fiscal year 1922-23, would be 
from $3,880,000 under the then existing 
tariff to $3,940,000 under the present one. 
The value of imports during the fiscal 
year 1922-28 was $14,157,963. The cus- 
toms duties collected under the present 
tariff were 27.4 per cent of this amount. 
Unde: the proposed tariff the collections 
woul’ be 27.8 per cent, an increase of 
only ‘our tenths of 1 per cent.” 

The basic idea of the new tariff is the 


adop!'on of the principle of most favored 
hatio.. treatment, protection of the prod- 
ucts of Haiti, reduction in duties on raw 


prod::cts which may be fabricated there, 
4 gercral increase in duties on luxuries, 
a decrease in duties on necessities, and 


the simplification of the customs pro- 
cedures. 

The new tariff also provides that the 
government shall pay duties on all im- 
portations. This will be very much ap- 
preciated by local merchants. 

Perhaps the most healthy indication of 
the very decided change which has been 
accomplished in the past 10 years in the 
attitude of the government and the gov- 
erning class toward the peasants is the 
acceptance in this new tariff of the theory 
that the peasant, practically the only 
producer in Haiti, shall be relieved from 
most of the state taxation. In addition 
to bearing the entire burden of export 
taxes, which will not for the present be 
changed, the peasant has paid too large 
a part of the import duties. This has 
been adjusted in the new tariff, and lux- 
ury articles on which the duty has been 
absurdly low are raised. The obsolete 
units used in the old tariff have been 
abolished, and the new tariff is based ex- 
clusively on metric units. 

Upon agricultural machinery, duties 
are reduced from the old rate of about 
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11 per cent to 5 per cent; coal, the duty 
on which was about $8 ton, is reduced to 
$1; fuel oil is reduced 50 per cent; gaso- 
line from 8c to 6c gallon. Automobiles 
are reduced from about 17.2 per cent for 
all classes to 15 per cent for passenger 
vehicles and 10 for merchandise trucks. 
Wheat flour is increased from 2.6c per 
kilo to 3.2c, while a lower rate has been 
placed on wheat, a commodity not pro- 
vided for in the old tariff. Evaporated 
milk, the duty on which was about 10c 
per kilo, is reduced to 8c. On preserved 
fruits and marmalades the present du- 
ties, depending upon the container em- 
ployed and ranging from 80 to 300 per 
cent of their value, have been reduced 
to about 30 per cent. 

The increased duty on wheat flour is 
proposed to counterbalance the large loss 
in revenue from articles the duty on 
which is decreased, and as an incentive 
to increase domestic production of food- 
stuffs. The duty on live cattle is pro- 
posed to encourage the raising of cattle, 
formerly a remunerative occupation in 
Haiti. It has been the intention of the 
general receiver to impose protective 
duties upon articles which can readily be 
produced or manufactured in Haiti, for 
the purpose of stimulating economic de- 
velopment. 

In a recent analysis of the commercial 
situation in Haiti the financial adviser 
said: 

“From all points of view the commer- 
cial situation of Haiti must be regarded 
as encouraging. As industry and agri- 
culture are gradually extended, more 
persons are given regular employment, 
and this in turn is reflected in increased 
imports and in the general welfare of the 
population. Undoubtedly, Haiti is seri- 
ously handicapped by the lack of capital 
for developing its available resources. 
Because of this deficiency of capital many 
Haitians find it to their interest to seek 
employment in other countries, whereas 
it would be of distinct benefit if they 
could utilize their efforts in their own 
country. At present certain conditions 
in Haiti are not attractive to capital, 
with the result that satisfactory progress 
has not been made for several years in 
extending production. However, there 
is reason to hope that more constructive 
policies will characterize the future and 
that ‘an era of pronounced economic ac- 
tivity may soon appear. At least such 
an one can be expected if capital is ex- 
tended the same encouragement as it is 
effered in other countries.” 

The revision of the tariff and the com- 
mercial treaties with France and the 
United States are only the beginning of 
the active steps to adopt more construc- 
tive policies. The writer is informed that 
most comprehensive plans for legislation 
designed to encourage agricultural and 
industrial development in Haiti are rap- 
idly nearing completion. There is every 
reason for optimism, in spite of indica- 
tions for a somewhat less gross value for 
the exports of Haiti next year. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


MONG the most picturesque of the mills of Palestine is that found 
aes among the foothills of the mountains of Samaria where they 
While in the Holy Land a number of 
years ago the late Harry Fenn, illustrator and water color artist, designed 
the cover illustration of this issue, using as a point of vantage for the 
sketch the flower covered old stone walls of the millrace. 
may be seen the mosque with its glittering domes set against a background 


In discussing the circumstances under which the sketch was made, Mr. 


“While I was working, my dragoman carried on some most amusing 
chaff with ‘a woman of Samaria’ who stood in the top crotch of a giant fig 
She told us she had been picking figs from those huge trees that 


me on the top of the millrace and was joined by her brother in baggy blue 
Seeing a coin passed to his sister in exchange for figs, he held 
up to me a handful of some doubtful confection. 

“‘Negum,’ I called to my dragoman. ‘What are these delicacies this son 


“*Those, sir, are grasshoppers, with their wings and legs removed, fried 
I tasted them, and they were not half bad. 
as quite a touch of poetical justice in a country where ‘the grasshopper 


In the distance 


Later she squatted herself beside 


It struck me 
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Magistrate: “Have you a lawyer? 

Prisoner: “No, sir.” 

“Do you want a 
you?” 

“Not partickler, sir.” 

“Well, what do you 
about it?” 

“Well, s*far’s I'm concerned, I’m will- 
ing to drop the whole business.”—Hu- 
morist. 


lawyer to defend 


propose to do 


* * 
IN HOT WEATHER 
The soldier boy sticks to his guns through 
the fray, 
The shoemaker sticks to his last, 
The laborer sticks to his job till it’s done, 
The sailor boy sticks to the mast. 
The singer—he sticks to the songs he can 
sing, 
The hoofer—he sticks to the dance, 
But the man in the office can’t do any 


work, 
So he just sits and sticks to his pants. 
—Judge. 
. a7 
Doctor: “Your husband’s not so well 


today, Mrs. Maloney. Is he sticking to 
the simple diet I prescribed?” 

Mrs. M: “He is not, sorr. He says 
hell not be after starvin’ himself to 
death just for the sake of livin’ a few 
years longer !”—Belfast News-Letter. 

* 


PARROT STORY DE LUXE 

A sailor brought home a parrot for 
his old mother. “It is a clever bird,” 
said he, “and never indulges in swearing 
or obscene talk. It can do very amus- 
ing tricks.” : 

His mother, therefore, summoned her 
friends to tea, and the parrot was shown 
to them. 

“What about these tricks?” 
mother. 

“Well,” said the sailor, “there’s a tight- 
rope trick.” 

Accordingly, they stretched a piece of 
rope from one side of the room to the 
other, and the parrot solemnly walked 
across, balancing itself with great in- 
genuity. The spectators laughed heartily 
at this ridiculous sight. Whereupon the 
parrot, on reaching the far end of the 
rope, turned upon them, and said sharp- 


asked the 


ly: 
“Yes! Very funny, I admit, but 
damned difficult !"—Tit-Bits, 
o * 
ENGINE-UITY 
The student, sitting for a general 


knowledge examination, came to the in- 

struction: “Write very briefly what you 

know about Robert Louis Stevenson.” 
The man of wide information pon- 

dered awhile and then painstakingly 

wrote: “He wasn’t the one who invented 

the steam engine.”—Wall Street Journal. 

* 7. 


After running three miles a man 
jumped from the cliffs near Calais and 
was picked up two miles out at sea. This 
we believe is the first attempt to jump 
the channel.—Punch. ; 

* a 
NO DIFFERENCE 

At a local celebration at which the 
E.\piscopal bishop and the leading Metho- 
dist minister of the town were present, 
the mayor was so delighted with this 
fusion of forces that he exclaimed: 

“What I says, gentlemen, is this: if a 
man’s ’eart is in the right place, it don’t 
matter what sex he belongs to!”—Tit- 
Bits (London). 


IMAGINATION 
The inventiveness of school children or 
the renowned alibis of office boys during 
the baseball season must pale before the 
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latest tale of a chorus girl’s creative 
imagination. The stage manager of a 
current Shubert production the other day 
received a note from one of the chorus 
ladies reading thus: 

“Please excuse me for not attending 
today’s matinee as I am sick in bed with 
a bad attack of typhoid fever. How- 
ever, I will positively be around for to- 


night’s performance.”—New Yorker. 


. * 
THE CZEERLESS CZECH 


To his girl said a love-smitten Czech: 
“Fair czarmer, I come at your bech; 
When you czide I am czilled, 
When you czuchle I’m thrilled!” 
But she czuched the czap out on his nech. 
—Life. 
* * 

A man has been summoned for strik- 
ing a railway porter. It serves him 
right, for passengers are particularly re- 
quested not to touch the porters when 
they’re in motion.—Punch, 

7 ” 


Mannishly-Dressed Lady: “Did you 
catch any fish, little boy?” 

Country Boy: “No.” 

M. D. L: “No what?” 

Boy (gazing dubiously at her rig): 
“Durned if I know.”—Boston Transcript, 





Special Notices 


The rate for-advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cerits per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER FOR 
flour mill and elevator for Ohio; give ref- 
erence and salary expected. Address 808, 
eare Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Representative Wanted 


FOR NEW ENGLAND 
AND 
EASTERN NEW YORK 


A large Kansas mill manufactur- 
ing well-known established brands 
of flour desires to secure a capable 
representative for its New England 
and eastern New York, except New 
York City, territory. Prefer man 
with trade acquaintance; willing to 
make attractive proposition on basis 
of salary and expense guarantee 
with liberal bonus. Address 1088, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR NIGHT 
shift in 190-bbl mill; prefer a young man 
who can operate a flour packer when mill 
is not in full operation; kindly state age, 
experience and salary expected. Address 
798, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

LARGE SOUTHWESTERN MILL HAS.AN 
opening for experienced and successful 
salesman to cover Iowa and western IIli- 
nois territory; have established trade with 
both bakers and jobbers and reputation 
for quality and uniformity in flour that 
is second to none; all correspondence 
treated confidentially; give full particu- 
lars past record in first letter. Address 
863, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill, or second in large 
mill; have milled in the most modern 500- 
to 4,000-bbl mills; can come at once.. Ad- 
dress 797, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
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EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS TO 
represent either Kansas or Nebraska mill 
in Iowa territory. Address 799, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for a connection with spring or Kansas 
mill for Pennsylvania territory. Address 
776, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER, PREFERABLY IN 
northwestern states; at present employed, 
but prefer change, where steady employ- 
ment is assured; licensed steam engineer 
and good mechanic; first class reference 
furnished. V. A. McKnight, Plains, Mont. 





HEAD MILLER SUPERINTENDENT OF 
wide practical experience, hard and soft 
wheat; have followed milling since a boy 
in mills 300 to 6,000 bbls; familiar with 
all systems; guarantee best results. Ad- 
dress 792, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


COMPETENT MILLWRIGHT WISHES 
to make connection with some good mill- 
ing company where the work would be 
steady; am married man with family; 
Minnesota preferred; references furnished. 
Address 800, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

AS A FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN OR 
as a feed salesman in the state of Illinois 
or Indiana; years of experience selling 
jobbers, retail grocers and feed men, also 
handling advertising crews, and would go 
anywhere with them. Address P. O. Box 
27, Hillsboro, Ill. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size, or as second miller in 
large, mill; 18 years’ experience on all 
principal kinds of wheat, also durum and 
cereals; technical training; reference fur- 
nished. Address 802, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent of any capacity; have had a lifetime 
experience in hard and soft wheat; guar- 
antee a high grade flour for domestic and 
bakers’ trade; am my own millwright; 
am not afraid of work; can furnish good 
references. Address 801, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS A FLOUR SALESMAN AND DEMON- 
strator; was employed by the biggest con- 
cern of the country as demonstrator for 
many years; acquainted with both small 
and big bakers all over the country; em- 
ployed at present as superintendent of a 
big bakery in the eastern states, but 
would like to go on the road again; can 
go in any size shop and produce the 
product; like to get connection with a 
Kansas and northwestern mill; best of 
references. Address 804, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








PARTNER WANTED—I HAVE THE BEST 
proposition in the state to offer some 
wideawake miller with a few thousand 
dollars cash—waterpower mill, northern 
Minnesota; state your qualifications and 
amount of cash in first letter; nothing 
less than $5,000 considered; balance terms. 
Address Box 38, Fertile, Minn. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR TRADE FOR LAND, PART- 
ly dismantled mill at Garden City, Minn; 
suitable for a grinding business, near 
power line; 40x40, three stories and base- 
ment; price $2,900. Address John Liver- 
more, Fairmont, Minn. 





FOR SALE—WELL LOCATED MICHIGAN 
mill with good established trade and ex- 
cellent reputation for quality; operated 
the past year, day and night a large 
share of the time, and has an exception- 
ally good trade at the mill door; two 
branch elevators owned, which can be 
bought separately or in connection with 
the mill, both handling beans as well as 
wheat, flour, feeds, and coal, etc. Reason 
for selling, death of owner. Attractively 
priced. Address Box 25, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 525 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 








MILE MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


Flour mill laboratory equipment; 
complete and modern; will be sold 
either in whole or in part. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE—ALL THE MACHINERY AND 
equipment of a 200-bbl flour mill; ma- 
chinery is all in excellent condition; mill 
has been purchased by university for 
other purpose and any reasonable offer 
for the machinery and equipment will be 
accepted. Address Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF 
300-bbl flour mill; if interested send for 
list of equipment. Cornell University 
Purchasing Dept., Ithaca, N. Y¥. 


FOR SALE—TWO WESTINGHOUSE MO- 
tors, 15 and 30 hp; all sizes of belting 
and secondhand milling machinery for 
both wheat and corn. For information 
write J. B. Sampson, West Newton, Pa. 





FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 8 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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Commercializing Discoveries in Animal © 
Nutrition By Suermay T. Epwarps 
Everyone interested in the Higher Science | 
of Animal Feeding should own a copy of this 
new book. Sent postpaid for $1. Mail your 
order today. 8.T. Eowarps & Co., Dept. 16, 
110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 








SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 








Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


WELLs-DickEey CoMPANY 
Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS 
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Middletown, Ohio 


Let Quality 


Raymond Rope 
Paper Bags 


help sell your 
QUALITY flour. 


The Raymond Bag Co. 
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SALES OFFICES 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Boston 








